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A SONG OF THE THANKFUL TIME. 


BY ROSE HARTWICK THORPE. 





WE think of Thanksgiving at seeding time: 
In the swelling, unfolding, budding time, 

When the heart of Nature and hearts of men 

Rejoice in the Earth grown young again. 

We dream of the harvest, of field and vine, 

And graineries full, at Thanksgiving time. 


We think of Thanksgiving in growing time :— 

In the time of flowers, and the vintage prime; 
When the palms of the year’s strong hands are filled 
With fruitage, with grain and with sweets distilled. 
When the dream of hope is a truth sublime, 

Then our hearts make room for the thankful time. 


We think of Thanksgiving in harvest time :— 
In the yielding, gathering, golden time; 

When the sky is fringed with a hazy mist, 

And the blushing maples by frost-lips kissed ; 
When the barns are full with the harvest cheer, 
And the crowning, thankful day draws near. 


We think of Thanksgiving at resting time :— 
The circle completed is but a chime 

In the song of life, in the lives of men! 

We harvest the toil of our years, and then 
We wait at the gate of the King’s highway, 
For the dawn of our soul’s Thanksgiving Day. 
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The turning point 
life brings peculiar 
weaknesses and ailments. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
brings relief and cure. It is a 
powerful, invigorating, restorative 
tonic and nervine. It imparts 
strength to the whole system in 
general, and to the uterine organs 
and appendages in __ particular. 
“ Run-down,” debilitated and deli- 
cate women need it. It’s a legiti- 
mate medicine — purely vegetable, 
perfectly harmless. It’s guaranteed 
to give satisfaction in every case, or 
money refunded. Nothing else does 
as much. You only pay for the 
good you get. Can you ask more? 


As a regulator and promoter of 
functional action, at that critical 
period of change from girlhood to 
womanhood, “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” is a perfectly safe remedial 
agent, and can produce only good 
results. It is equally efficacious and 
valuable in its effects when taken 
for those disorders and derange- 
ments incident to that later and 
most critical period, known as “'The 


Change of Life.” 
ASSOCIATION 


0 Mi OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


High rates for money. First mortgage Loans 
only, and rigid State inspection, make it 
highly profitable and absolutely safe 


Oo GUARANTEED re) CERTIFIC 
7% sininntin 19% eames 
Monthly instalment Certificates for Savings. 


$100 to $1.00 with this association will 


earn nearly Three Times 
as much as in any ordinary savings bank. 
Money can be withdrawn at 36 days’ notice. 


“ica” HF. NEWHALL coterie 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


VATE OR ars ONES) 


PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED IN I85l. 
26000 SOLD AND IN USE. 
NOTED FOR THEIR SUPERIOR 
TONE AND DURABILITY. SOLD 
ON THE MOST ACCOMMODATING 
TERMS, DELIVERED IN YOUR 
HOUSE FREE OF EXPENSE, AND 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN 
EXCHANGE. CATALOGUE AND FULL 

INFORMATION MAILED FREE. 


VOSE¢- SONS PIANO Go. 


170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Frum the charming little CINDERELLA in 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st 
N all mv travels [have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 


the 


certainly yy ay it is the best Powderin the market | 


T have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other. roy yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only | 


rfect toilet preparation in use., It purifies and beauti- 

the complexion, Mailed to any address on receipt 

of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Ferfumers, 34 West st., Boston, Mass. 


| than those worn last year 


| size. 


| full long-haired furs. 





WHEN YOU BUY FURS. 


rhe tight-fittiug sealskin jackets are from 
twenty-four to thirty inches deep, according 
to the fashionable rules, have high turned 
over collars, and cuffs that are a little deeper 
These jackets are 
always fancied by the woman who has an ex 
tremely good figure, inasmuch as they bring 
out every line and curve of it 

The long sacques which are, afterall, counted 
standards, range from thirty to forty inches 
long, and when one has a sacque made te 
order it may be even a little deeper. Every 


| year I give the advice not to buy a trimmed 
sacque—choose a plain one of good seal, and | 


then when it begins to show wear have the 
decorations put upon it. The 
unchanged in shape, fitting as closely as pos 
sible, with a turned-over standing collar. 
Long wraps—and they are, after all,the most 
luxurious to look at—show the semi-loose 


front, the tight-fitting back with the centre | 
seam left open nearly to the waist-line, and | 


the broad Russian collar. The Mandarin 
sleeves have deep cuffs to match the collar, 
and a strip of the samme fur is also down the 
long opening at the back. One of the most 
elegant is of selected seal, and has a Russian 
collar of black marten, the same fur being used 
to decorate the other portions of the wrap. 
The trimmings chosen depend of course, on 
who is to wear the wrap, for the fluffv furs, 

such as black marten, Cher black fox, silver 
fox—all tend to make one look larger, while 
the flatter furs—such as mink, Persian lamb, 
Krimmer,. and sable—will rather reduce the 
However, any woman who had 
choice would naturally choose real Russian 


| sable, no matter how it might affect her ap- | 
| pearance. It 


is fluffier than the other furs 
mentioned with it, but does not stand out in 
such an aggresive way as do the foxes and the 
bear skins. 


Muffs are rather larger than they were, and | 

this is a style to be commended for a tiny 
| muff is only suited for opera, or full dress. 
| The muffs 


are in all the furs known as 
standards, but are specially fancied in the 
For trimming gowns 
Persian lamb, gray Krimier, black marten, 


| stone marten, Hudson Bay sable, mink, real 
| sable, mink tails and sable tails are offered 


If one’s blood is warm anda wrap is not consid- 
ered necessary even in winter days, then a gown 
trimmed with fur may have a_ Russian, 
Elizabethan or Marie Antoinette collar, a muft 
to match anda little bit of fur on the bonnet, 
a combination that forms an artisticand stylish 
costume, 


And now just a word of advice about the | 


buying of furs. Even if you only want a 


| little collar, a cravat, or a muff, go to a shop | 


which has the reputation for honesty, for 
women can be more easily deluded about furs 
than almost anything else. Do not always 
conclude that the first-class shop is the most 
expensive, for, after all, you are certain to get 
a good fur that is just what itis represented 
to be; it wears well and youare satisfied with 
iteveninitsshabbiest state. It has the stamp, 
even in decay, given only by such dealers as 
understand the art of buying and using furs 
and were those not in good condition are 
never considered. 

All women look well in furs, and the day 


| has gone by when only royalty could assume 


them; thereis no reason why you or I may not 
be happy now in our brown or black, gray or 
white fluffy beauties. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 





DELICATE, DELIGHTFUL, LASTING AND ECONOMICAL. 


Its fragrance is thatof the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. TRY IT. 


_ JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


. 
VICTORY AT LAST! 
Self-Threading Sewing Needles 
The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needle made, Mill- 
ward’s Gold Eyes; do not cut the thread. 
Sample paper 1l0c.;3 for 25c.; 12 for 75c. 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY M’'F’G@ Co., 
24 Portiand street, Boston, Mass. 


60 Complete Stories, 100 
Popular Songs. Longfellow’s 
Poema, W iltticr’s Poema, 
Dickens’ Christmas Stories, 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lee- 
turesand Gulliver's Travels. 
—All the above sent absolutely 


Free and post-paid to any one 
sending us Ten Cents for a Vhree Months’ subscription to 
“The People’s Home Journal,” alerge 16 page, 64 col- 
umn Ilustrated literary and family paper, filled with every 
thing to amuse, eutertain and instruct the whole family. Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Miscellany, Fancy 
Work, Household, Juvenileand Humorous Departments. Serial 
stories by Mrs. Southworth aud Mrs. Mary J. Holmes have just 
been commenced. It is the best story paper published. We 
want 100,000 new trial subscribers—that is why we make this 
greatoffer. Itis the biggest ten cents’ worth ever given—you 
will get five times your money's worth. Send for this great 
offer, andif you are not satisfied we agree to return your ten 
cents aud make you a present ofall. Six subscriptions, with al! 
the premiums to each, sent for 50 cents. ba oor o a 
cantile Agencies ani to any newspaper published tr : 0 
City as Greer reliability, v ace F. M. LUPTON, Pub- 
lisher, 106 & 108 Reade Street, New York. 


HAIR REMOVED. 


Ladies rid yourself of that masculine look by using 
liquid charged with Electricity, Warranted quick and 
sure. Price by mail, $2.00; free from observation, All 
correspondence strictly confidential. 

Estab. SETH E, LANDON. Dermatologist, 
1870. 87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y- 
Send 10 cents for book on Beauty and how obtained 


seal ulsteris | 


the | 


\ \ hy Sufter One Moment 
From Torturing Skin Diseases 


When a single application of the Cuticura Remedies will, 
in the great majority of cases, instantly relieve the most agoni 
zing of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, and blotchy skin 


|and scalp diseases, and point to a speedy, permanent, and eco 


nomical (because so speedy) cure when the 
best physicians and all other remedies fail ? 
Cuticura Remedies are the greatest 
skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor reme 
dies of modern times. Cuvicura, the great 
skin cure, instantly allays the most intense 
itching, burning, and inflammation, heals the 
skin, and restores the hair. Curicura Soap, 

an exquisite skin beautifier, is indispensable 
in cleansing the diseased surface. CuricuraA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 
the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus re- 
Hence the Cuticura Remedies cure 
every disease and humor of the skin, from infancy to age, from 


pimples to scrofula. 


moves the cause. 


CALL ABOUT THE SKIN AND BLOOD” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 
I}lustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value, to every sufferer 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, 50 cents; 
CUTICURA SOAP, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25 cents; CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
greatest of Blood Purifiers and Humor Kemedies, $1.00. by the PoTTeR DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Prepared 


pimples, blackbeads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple 
humors and blemishes of infants and children prevented and cured 
by that greatest of of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. Fo. 
the prevention of tan, freckles, and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the 
complexion, Cuticura Soap is incomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion 
soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery 
soaps. Sule greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 
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WHEN YOU SEE THIS ADVERTISEMENT Write to us at © ai 
onee for our new 1890 CATALOGUE, Just = 
Published, The Handsomest Catalogue of Musi- 5 
eal cenivemente in oe ete Specially de- Sa 
signed for « by ae 
renowne r+ sea’ $F Qui a =f 

SUUVENIR, MMiustrated ta fancy 

. colors by @ new process. 
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ike have determined to in-§ 
ORGANS and PIANOS troduce their matchless = 
instruments in oven pore of the civilized world where not s% 
already sold, and with that end in view, beg leave to Bu:b- § 
mit the following offer—which is the most Hberal ever = 
; wade—for the consideration of the American Public, « 
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The Manufacturers 
| of the world-famed ™ 
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who always appreciate a genuine bargain and ate 
good thing whenever they eee it. s 


We offer you this first-class, brand new, H 
BD Newly Designed $75.00 PARLOR OR 
@ tered for Church or Chapel use when desired), the very § 
latest in style and containing our Newly Invented ands 
Patented Stop Action for the astonishingly low price of 
Style No. 16, SWEET HOME ORGAN, 
(exactly same as this cut, taken from a 
as. photograph), Solid Black Walnut Case, 
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Octaves, 8 Effective Solo 8tops,8 Sets 

. Orchestral Toned Reeds, Double Oc- 
tave Couplers, NewToneSwell,Grand 
Orvan Swell, all known modern im- 
(ete neg making @ Complete Par- 
or Organ, specially warranted for 10 yrs. 


NS a 
Sie ase ORCANS..c INSTALLMENT PLAN 


2 a 

Z-TO SUIT ALI. PURCHASERS, When not convenient to pay, all cash we ere willing to sell on 

P= C28y monthly installments. An experience in Organ building of @ ‘Quarter of a ¢ a w coupled with a7 
sample capital, enables us to make better terms than any other house in America, There are many § 

Z 3 tempting offers made thatare never carried out by irrespon-<ible advertisers, but this old Established », 
sand Reliable CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY carry outtheir contracts to the letter. = 

Ze We refer to the First National Bank in ourcity, where we depusit thousands of dollars every day ®. 

= cexcept Sundays), to any of the Mercantile Agencies, and what is better, to the thousands of happy pur-s' 


- chasers all over the world who are using our Organs and Pianos to their complete satisfaction, 8 4 
b= ar W A a F A O WRITE TO-DAY a3: 
sfor our 1890 20 pp. handsome Lithograph Oatalozues, containing much valued information for in § 

<= tending urchasers, Write whether you want to buy just now or not, We Can Save You Money ss) 

WRI TO-DAY! Don’t ever think of buying elsewhere until you get our Catalogue, This ad. 54 
will not appear again, Show it to your neighbor orcntitout. Mention Paper. e 
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GF RCtAL OFFER. The MAHER & GROSH cutlery is hand-forged from razor ateel, every 
blade tested severely, and warranted. We want to deal direct with consumers, and in 13 years we have held 
old friends and made thousands of new ones. Look at Knife shown here: cut is exact size; price is 65c.; blades 
equal any #2 razor. To tempt you our price for awhile 1s 
48c.; 5 for $2, post-paid. Lighter 2-blade, 35c.: 
ady’s 2-blade, pearl, *.: 

7-inch Steel Shears, (* 
knife shown here and shears, 
#1. post-paid. Barber’s hollow 
ground razor, 
£1.25. Best Strop 
ever made, 5) cts. 
\ Send for free list. 


MAHER & GROSH, 


64 8S Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


LADIES ARE IN LOVE WITH INGALLS" 


HOME MAGAZINE Why ? Because it is a LADIES’ MAGAZINE, filled 
Az 7 


with valuable information, written by Ladies for 
Ladies’ use. LipAand M, J. CLARKSON, Editors. Subscribers write: ‘ We could not keep house without 
INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE.” 


It will help you to make home beautiful. Its leading departments, 
written by Ladies that know what they are writing about, are — EASY LESSONS IN ART — FANCY WORK 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIES — BRUSH STUDIES, iliustrated with Colored Plates— HOME NEEDLEWORK 
AND CROCHET — HOUSEHOLD DECORATION — CHINA PAINTING — DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE — ANSWERS TO QERIES, ETC. Each number is FINELY ILLUSTRATED With ORIGINAT 
designs engraved especially for INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. Single Copies 15 cents; $1.00 per year. 
TRIAL SUBS RIPTION » Wewill send you a THREE MONTHS’ trial subseription and THRE? 

* COLORED STUDIES by LIDA CLARKSON, all for fifteen 2-cent stamp 
C30 cents). Address all orders to J. KF. INGALLS, Publisher, LYNN, MASS. 
FRE for 1801. All new. The Gnest, 
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Then they gave his wife a wrapper made for some one not so tall, 

And they brought him twenty slippers, every pair of which was small ; 
And they covered him with sack-cloth, as it were, in various bits, 

And they clothed his helpless children in a wardrobe of misfits ; 

And they trimmed his house with “‘ Welcome,” and some bric-a-bracish trash, 
And one absent-minded brother brought five dollars all in cash! 

Which the good old pastor handled with a thrill of exultation, 
Wishing that in filthy lucre might have come his whole donation. 
Morning came at last, in splendor; but the Elder, wrapped in gloom, 
Knelt amid decaying produce and the ruins of his home; 

And his piety had never till that morning been so bright: 

For he prayed for those who brought him to that unexpected plight. 
But some worldly thoughts intruded: for he wondered o’er and o’er 

If they’d buy that day at auction, what they gave the night before ; 
And his fervent prayer concluded with the natural exclamation : 

“Take me to Thyself in mercy, Lord, before my next donation!” 





Ob old Elder Lamb had labored for a thousand 
nights and days, 
And had preached the blessed Bible in a multitude 
of ways; 
Had received a message daily over Faith’s celestial 
wire, 
And had kept his little chapel full of flames of 
Heavenly fire ; 
He had raised a num’rous family, straight and sturdy 
as he could, 
And his boys were all considered as unnaturally good ; 
And his * slender sal’ry ” kept him till went forth the proclamation 
‘We will pay him up this season with a gen’rous, large donation.” 














So they brought him hay and barley, and some corn upon the ear, 
Straw enough to bed his pony for forever and a year ; 

And they strewed him with potatoes of inconsequential size, 

And some onions whose completeness drew the moisture from his eyes ; 
And some cider—more like water, in an inventory strict 

And some apples, pears and peaches, that the autumn gales had picked ; 
And some strings of dried-up apples—mummies of the fruit creation 
Came to swell the doleful census of old Elder Lamb’s Donation. 





Also radishes and turnips pressed the pumpkin’s cheerful cheek, 
Likewise beans enough to furnish half of Boston for a week ; 

And some butter that was worthy to have Sampson for a foe, 

And some eggs whose inner-nature held the legend—‘‘ Long Ago” ; 
And some stove-wood, green and crooked, on his flower-beds was laid, 
Fit to furnish fire departments with the most substantial aid. 

All things unappreciated found this night their true vocation 

In the Museum of Relics, known as Elder Lamb’s Donation. 


There were biscuits whose material was their own secure defense ; 

There were sauces whose acuteness bore the sad pluperfect tense ; 

There were jellies undissected, there were mystery-laden pies; 

There was bread that long had waited for the signal to arise. 

There were cookies tasting clearly of the drear and musty past; 

There were doughnuts that in justice ’mongst the metals might be classed ; 
There were chickens, geese and turkeys, that had long been on probation, 
Now received in full connection at old Elder Lamb’s Donation. 














HOW TO TRAIN THE VOICE. 


By 


ITALO CAMPANINI. 





2S OOD voices are natural, 


- not made Phe poet is 
i: born and so is the great 
ms , singer. But proper cul 
SP x tivation and assiduous 
4 work can do much to 

\ improve a voice that is 
scarcely above medioc- 

rity. The carpenter 

must know how to use 


his tools before he can do fine work, and the 
man or woman ambitious to succeed on the 
lyric no matter how wonderful the 
natural gifts he or she may possess, must Con- 
sent to undergo the necessary training Some 
require longer training than others. Thelength 
of time to train and educate a voice depends 
on the capacity and aptitude of the pupil. 

I have been asked many questions on the 
subject of voice culture and the proper age to 
begin training. 

As to the exact age when boys or girls 
should begin to school their voices for the 
opera, concert stage, or professional life, it de- 
pends upon their temperament and constitu- 
tion. But there is a general average that will 
giv »a concise idea. Males should be between 
the ages of seventeen and eighteen when they 
begin to cultivate their voices. Earlier than 
these ages, boys, as a rule, have a voice in 
transition from the uncertain falsetto to the 
real manhood tone. This period in a male 
voice is familiarly known as the ‘ gosling’ era 
Some boys, who are backward about physical! 
development, have the ‘goslings’ when they 
are even eighteen years old. Of course girls 
get their natural voices sooner, and the aver- 
age period to begin training a girl is from the 
ages of sixteen and seventeen. There are 
rare exceptions like Patti, who began to sing 
in public before she was in her teens. 

The length of time a pupil should cultivate 
the voice depends, of course, upon the natural 
gifts, intelligence andindustry. If one begins 
to train the voice properly at seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, at twenty-three he 
should be permitted to sing chief roles. I 
will add, however, that it would be much 
better to wait until he is twenty-six years old 
If the voice is once strained too much 
fatigued when young it is very injurious, and 
if the proper rest and care is not taken it may 
never amountto anything. Never overwork 
a young voice. If a young colt is ridden too 
soon or strained by pushing him too fast, he 
is practically ruined and will never become a 
great racer. The same is true of a voice, and 
too much stress cannot be laid upon this fact. 
Many voices that have indications of a rare 
quality are literally murdered by zealous, but 
inexcusably foolish over-training. Nature 
cannot be pushed; it is the master that goes 
hand in hand with time and crushes those 
who attempt to violate its inexorable and im- 
mutable laws. 

A great mistake is made by too long prac- 
tice. A voice should be practiced an hour in 
the morning, but not continuously. Half-an- 
hour’s rest should intervene before the hour's 
work is accomplished. 

A fatal mistake is made by those who at- 
tempt to study music mechanically. Music 
should not only be memorized but it should 
be thoroughly understood by the singer. And 
the very moment a singer begins to put forth 
herculean efforts in order to force the voice, 
then he signs the death-warrant of & great 
voice, if he has one. 

Pupils are too eager to sing. They wish to 
become great at one bound when they are im- 
perfect in their solfeggios and vocalizes. Some 
pupils require a practice of from two to three 
years in their solfeggios and vocalizes; and 
others, more apt, can get them perfect in a 
year. No singer, it must be remembered, can 
ever become too great to neglect practice. 

I have often been asked, What is the matter 
with this or that promising singer that he or 
she goes backward? My answer is, as a rule, 
that they go on the stage prematurely, before 
the voice is developed and before good habits 
have been fixed. A voice has to be placed 
just to know what it can do and what may be 
expected of it in certain Ivrical exigencies. It 
must be remembered that a great voice really 
amounts to nothing unless it is educated prop- 
erly. Given a phenomenal voice, one of the 
first requisites to make a great singer is rhythm 
or time. If the singer does not understand 
time he can never make a great singer. Of 
course he should have a soul and intelligence. 
It is somewhat difficult to explain to laymen 
my meaning; all artists will instantly com- 
prehend it. The way some artists have of 
accelerating or delaying time in a meaning- 
less manner is reprehensible and does not 
truly interpret the music. I admit that time 
can be delayed or accelerated frequently to 
produce a certain effect or sentiment, but it 
must be within the limits of the original 
rhythmic movement. It is essential to know 
how to phrase and to give the proper meaning 
to music. 

For the mechanical training of the voice it 
does not matter what country furnishes the 
curriculum, but for proper phrasing and 
beauty of style | would recommend Italy. In 
France, I admit, there are very good schools, 
but I do not approve of the tremolo that is 
taught in them. In Italy they have almost 
perfect methods for properly placing the 
voice. It is just as easy to send a pupil to a 
school that has proper methods as to one that 
teaches the unmusical tremolo. The schools 
in Italy are noted also for teaching dramatic 
expression. It may seem invidious to go into 
the merits or demerits of the schools in cer- 
tain countries in Europe. Still it is just as 
well to know the methods each country has, 
and the effect that may be produced in a voice 
of a given quality when educated in France, 
Germany, or Italy. Toa young aspirant for 
lyrical honors I would advise him to go to 
Italy, a4 and live in the atmosphere of 
music. What he does not learn mentally he 
may gradually receive by that peculiar process 
known as absorption. 
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The first thing a pupil wishes to do is natu 
ally to in opera. It is the 
most difficult undertaking to curb this ambi- 
tion in a student and to induce him to believe 
that a year or twoin minor roles will not In- 
jure but benefit him 

l began 
desire was to sing the 


sing chief roles 


singing minor roles 
chiet but 


My 
I had to 


as a tenor 


roles, 


content myself with singing seeondary roles 
fortwo years. When I began to educate my 
voice I was eighteen years old. Of course be- 
fore that period I knew I had a voice. At this 


adolescent time I had a rising voice and could 
go as high as F sharp in altissimo. I never 
had occasion to go so high in singing opera 
For one year | deyoted my time to the study 
of a difficult romanza called * Nel furor delie 
Tempeste,” from the Pirata’’ of Bellini 
Any one who can sing this air can sing any 

thing, for it embraces all the difficult passages 
known to vocal art. I memorized and com- 
prehended the romanza, and, of course, | 
could then sing it. 

The stady of music is not confined to piano 
banging and constant singing over a part 
Often | walk along in Central Park, or through 
the streets deeply engaged in the study of 
some ditticult piece of music. Once J get 
it rooted firmly in my mind and understand 
it thoroughly I do not find any trouble in 
singing it. Itis very seldom that I go to the 
piano and practice fora new song or a new 
opera. In order to rest my voice | frequently 
lie in bed and study the music, It is not 
fatiguing and does not wear the yoice like 
constant practice. 

How to preserve the voice and keep it pre- 
sumably fresh is almost like asking how to 
keep from growing old. Some people grow 
faster than others because they are imprudent 
and do not take care of themselves. The voice 
should not be imposed upon and instead of 
growing husky in a decade it should remain 
comparatively fresh for two and even four 
decades. Patti's voice is a fine example of one 
that has never been imposed upon, never been 
forced to sing six nights in a week and once 
at a matinée. A grand opera singer should 
sing only twice a week, perhaps three times if 
his or her physical condition warrants it. 
Singers should have plenty of sleep, good ap- 
petites, nothing to make them nervous, and, 
if possible, a more or less plilegmatic disposi 


tion. The latter they rarely possess to any 
great degree. Over-work is death toa voice. 
A singer will not notice at first the inroads 


that gradually undermine a voice and leave 
it an echo of its former sweetness. 

For the past twenty-three years I have been 
almost constantly before the public. I have 
always tried to be obliging to my manager 
and to the public, taxing my strength and 
often consenting to appear every evening. 
About twelve years ago I began to sing too 
much and the result was my voice grew some- 
what husky. It was difficult for me to take 
high C, my voice seeming to close before the 
note was sounded, With constant over-work 
the trouble in my throat increased and some 
months ago [ consulted an eminent specialist. 
He said that I had a tumor back of my vocal 
chords, an indurated substance that grew larger 
and if not removed would cause me to lose 
my voice. It required some resolution to con- 
sent to have a tumor removed which was so 
hard that it had to be cut out by little pieces 
atatime. For months I patiently submitted 
to the cutting operation and now, at last, the 
tumor hus been removed and my voice 
clear once again. 

My advice to all singers is: Do not impose 
upon yourself and you will preserve your 
voice. Good health is necessary to keep a 
voice in good condition. Dissipation of any 
kind is of the greatest injury to a voice. The 
vocal chords are very sensitive and susceptible, 
and what affects the physical condition will 
sooner or later affect them. What regimen a 
singer should follow depends upon the consti- 
tution. Some singers can smoke continuously 
and not suffer from the effects, while others 
have been seriously injured. It is, therefore, 
very hard to lay down any cast-iron rules and 
fay that they should be followed. What is 
poison, you know, for some, is food for others. 

Again I must urge young singers to bewaré 
of trying to force their voices—it is dangerous 
and means the early loss of the voice. The 
man who builds an organ would not think of 
having some one try to play on it when the 
reeds are not properly adjusted, and in like 
manner the young singer should not tax his 
voice unless he is prepared to stand the effort. 

Amateurs and non-professionals do not of 
course require the long and rigorous training 
of professionals. It would be a waste of time 
and money, and while it might be a satisfac- 
tion to the young lady or young man to have 
a professional education, in a few years, 
through lack of constant practice, he or she 
would probably sink to the level of the per- 
functory parlor singer. 

And yet, I think parents should educate 
their children to sing, if they have even fair 
voices. Great singers, as a rule, are always 
born in countries where the people love music 
and educate the voices of their children. It 
is some satisfaction to be able to sing, espe- 
cially where one has a voice of exceptional 
purity. I have heard some sweet voices in 
American parlors, and I would not be surprised 
if this country produced the future Patti. 

If America hopes to produce great singers it 
must establish good schools for educating the 
voice. These schools must be encouraged and 
have capable teachers. One good teacher, who 
has a correct method in teaching, can do a 
great deal towards increasing the music-loving 
spirit in this country. If any one, who claims 
to have the only and correct method, and who 
proposes to evolve great singers from those 
who have no voices, can establish a school 
and flourish, it looks as if a teacher with 
more modest pretensions and real ability to 
instruct might be able to do something. ~ 

The evolution of a great mercantile nation 
to a musical nation cannot be accomplished 
in a day. But the richer the country the 
greater the leisure of the people and the more 
they devote themselves to art. A music loy- 
Ing country will eventually produce great 
singers and composers, 
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LIBERTIES OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 


By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN 
HERE S ways secu 
rity in liberty when it 
rests Upon apo i foun 
dation, and there is no 


question more impor 


tant to submit to the 
mothers of America in 
the education of their 


daughters, than the ce 
yree Of freedom which 
may safely owed 
national are su 
must, in the consideration of educa 








be all 


rhe 
that 
tional and socal problems, to a great extent 


ife j 
lit Chi 


conditions of 
we 


out 


judge for ourselves. Certainly, itis not pru- 
dent to adopt too closely the conventional 
standards that regulate the family life in othe 
countries, 

Our daughters inherit freedom as a precious 
birth-right. and untrammeled is but 
the outcome of surrounding influences. 

Even were all mothers capable, the difficul- 


to be 


ties that confront us are specially reat ; but, 
when it is remembered that there are foolish 
matrons, as well as wise ones, the case is 
rather discouraging. 

“Like mother like daughter,” is a trite 


axiom. <A distinguished physician, speaking 
to me only the other day, regarding natural 
traits, said: “To am often astonished to see 
daughters reflecting the mother. I know of 
one family in) particular where the mother is 
a mere woman of fashion, and her daugliters 


are butterflies of the same species; while the 
amount of money lavished on them by a 
generous husband and father, only makes 


matters worse, Let us hope there are not 
many such unfortunate families, even in the 
gay world. 

In order to counteract any dangerous ele- 
ments that might lead to license, a mother’s 
work must be done early in life, and com- 
mence in the nursery, where maternal author- 
ity should be exercised with unceasing care 
and vigilance. Mingled respect and af- 
fection having thus been instilled into the 
mind of the child, so soon as the young girl 
can properly discriminate, there should be per- 
sistent effort made to inspire the convic- 
tion of a solidarity of interests. 

When a young person can be taught to ap- 
preciate the absolute fact that the family cir- 
cle stands as a unit before the world, and that 
the authority of a parent a needed pro- 
tection for herself, much will have been done 
towards making freedom safe. 

Most of the grave mistakes committed by 
girls, come from a want of confidential re- 
‘ations with the mother; but when the mother 
is the most intimate friend of her daughter, 
then is she under the direction of maternal 


is 


love and experience, at once free and yet 
guided, 
Yet no actual rulecan ever be formulated 


for such guidance, owing to the diversity of 
dispositions and the necessity of adaptation 
Of course no one can measure this need like 
the mother. 

Individuality is all important, in order that 
girls should develop into a broad and usefu 
womanhood; but close repression stunts in 
dividualism, which, like a delicate plant, must 
have light and space forexpansion; while, on 
the other hand, too much freedom is equally 
fatal toits growth, because energies must be 
directed and condensed, or they are apt to run 
riot like noxious weeds. 

To take this patient interest in the imma 
ture thoughts, hopes and plans of youth, re 
quires a self-sacrificing spirit inthe mother, 

The often inconsiderate chatter of girls is 
tiresome to the older woman, and either 
meets with some rebuke or is entirely stopped ; 
when, of course, the young heart that craves 
sympathy, leans at once to some more ap- 
preciative friend who receives those effusions 
of which the mother would have been a much 
safer recipient. Thus the anchor is cast and 
the voyage of life begins without moorings. 

But if, happily, an intimacy of exchange of 
thought exists towards a mother, a daughter 
can safely enjoy very much freedom, because 
she is constantly, Minerva like, protected by 
an tegis. 

I never read an account or hear of a clan- 
destine marriage, or an elopement, without 
the feeling that the domestic calamity must 
have been the outcome of the lack of com- 
panionship in the family circle. 

There is a very pernicious social eustom 
where gentlemen make their calls simply upon 
the young lady of the family, thereby ignoring 
the fact that the mother is the social head of 
the household. 

For many reasons no mother should permit 
herself to be thus ignored, It is very impor- 
tantthat she should know and understand, 
far as possible, the character of every acquaint- 
ance, and not leave so delicate a matter of dis- 
crimination to the inexperience of a young 
girl. 

These remarks apply especially to the home 
influences needed to prepare women for that 
wider sphere of action, which must eventually 
await them. 

It is of our daughters I would speak and of 
the degree of liberty they may prudently en- 
joy: ° 

so many points suggest themselves of a 
practical nature, which are not easy to solve. 

There is no one thing more delicate to decide 
upon than that of the correspondence of a 
young girl. Certainly, the’ letters ofa school 
girl should, in sheer justice to her, be subject to 
examination and revision. 

“Oh, that mine enemy would write a 
letter!’? may often aptly be exclaimed in this 
case. What can be more painful in after life 
to a sensitive woman, when the morning 
roseate tints of illusions have vanished, than 
the record preserved by some ill-natured per- 
son of her indiscreet letters, which, after all, 
were but the out-cropping of meaningless ex- 
uberance, yet, alas! liable to grave~miscon- 
struction. 

How grateful would this harassed woman 
be could a timely and judicious kindness have 
been exercised in her behalf. 


as 
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is 


while 


n it conceded among well 
bred people that no young girl should make 
the acquaintance of any man without her 
mother s permission having first been obtained, 
yet how constantly 1s this rule being set as de 
But, itis plain to see why it should be literally 
enforced 

It ix astonishing how much the properly 
dire ed influence of a mother may amount 
to. Lremember a family ofgirls, where the 
father, Who was a gifted but imperious man, 
ruled with a gloveless iron hand, and his 
daughters had inherited hisown resolute will 
Which inclined them to open rebellion; yet 
such was the firm gentleness, the social tact, 
the quiet refinement of the dear patient 
mother, that, out of consideration for her, a 
genuine forbearance was exercised So, from 
this discipline of maternal love, these girls 
developed into splendid women 

There are in the present time, of the up- 
heaval of old standpoints THAN modes «of 
education which mold women for a larger 


liberty, and are intended to make them self- 
sustaining. Some ofthese methods are, as yet, 
purely experimental, 

While we train the minds of our sons by a 
long continued and severe or univer- 
sity discipline, yet we ure often satisfied if our 
daughters acquire certain accomplishments 
that may serve to make themattractive. But, 
in doing this, we unwittingly restrict their 
freedom, because without an equal balance of 
moral and mental vigor, they will unable 
to take the wide range required by the on- 
rush of new methods, or exercise a proper in- 
fluence in their sphere of action. 

Almost all avocations, all to which there 
exists no insuperable physical ban, now 
open to women, and the universities and pro- 
receive them, so that liberty is un- 
restricted. This very well, for when 
daughters have special vocations to 
lawyers and doctors, they will become useful 
in their chosen career. 

Yet let us not forget that there is a voeation 
higher than the  highest—God-given and 
sacred—and we mothers uphold the standard 

that of motherhood. 

Let us not forget, in the midst of our 
vaunted progress and the unchaining of newly 
discovered forces, that our first duty is to form 
our daughters in the true mold that 
wise matrons. 

The one great destiny is to be a mother of 
the Republic, and outside of this glory other 
careers are exceptional. 

Let our daughters be trained as not to 
depend, even in thought, on marriage as any 
necessity of their future life, for otherwise 
they may hasten to make indiscreet alliances. 

Many a brave woman now enjoys the prized 
liberty of being a bread-winner, who 
would have been relegated to a pimched re. 
tirement devoted to ornamental embroidery 
and needlework. 

Permit me to note one more point. It isa 
mistake to confound boldness of manner with 
strength of purpose. A woman can be 
resolute as heroes are, without excitement of 
tone to show it. The most decisive action is 
concentered, 


Catarrh 


Is a complaint which affects nearly everybody, more 


college 


he 


are 


fessions 


our 
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makes 
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It originates ina cold, or succession of colds, 


Disagreeable flow from 


or less. 
combined with impure blood. 
the nose, tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain 
over and between the and bursting 


eyes, 


ringing 


Catarrh 


noises in the ears are the more common symptoms, 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease cannot be cured 
applications. It requires 


Hood's Sarsaparilla, which 


constitutional 
remedy like strikes di- 
rectly at its cause by removing all impurities from 


Catarrh 


the blood, building up the diseased tissues and giving 
healthy tone (o the whole system. 

“1 have suffered with catarrh in my head for years, 
and paid out hundreds of dollars for medicines, but 
heretofore received only temporary relief. 


Catarrh 


much 


by local a 


have 


Hood's Sarsaparilla helped so that 
catarrh is nearly cured, the weakness of my body is 
all gone, my appetite in fact, I feel 
another person. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine I have ever taken, and the only one that has 


Mrs. A, CUNNINGHAM, 


me my 


is good like 


done me permanent good.” 
Providence, R. I. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $%. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


{00 Doses One Dollar 
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French Decorative Art. 
Full directions’ and complete Outfit of materials for 
Transferring French Art designs. Contains Varnish, 
Brushes, Roller and Pictures; mailed on receipt of $1.00 


TYAAT. 4 rT 
\PANESE GOLD PAINT 
4 4 a A 4 I 4 4 + . 
Found at last, a Gold Paint ready-mixed which gives 
satisfactory results, for all kinds of Decorative Gilding. 
One Bottle, securely packed, mailed for 30 cents. 
Address MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 
id opes to match for 12e. J. H. DRECHSLER, 
No. 105 Main street, Staunton, Va. 
50 Engraved Calling Cards for $1.00; postage, 6 cents. 
Christmas Cards: 25-cent package assorted cards for 165 


cts. : 50-cent package for 40 cts. ; $1.00 package for 75 cts. 
Send stamp for catalogue of 29-cent cloth-bound books 
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an T was the night before 
Thanksgiving, and the 
teverend Alexander 
Williams was putting 
the last touches to his 
sermon. It was rather 
an important occasion 
with him, for he had 
been but a few months 
ordained, and this was 
the first time that he 
had been called on to prepare a discourse for 
the great New England festival. 

During the preceding week of study, his 
feeling asto Thanksgiving Day and its observ- 
ance had deepened and strengthened. Look- 
ing back to the foundation of the practice, he 
was struck anew with the solemn beauty of its 
idea. How scant were the privileges, how 
imminent the deliverances on which our fore- 
fathers founded their first giving of thanks. 
How immense the national growth had been ; 
what material prosperity, what development 
of resource, what successes and triumphs had 
been granted since then to the American peo- 
ple. Truly alittle, we had becomea thousand ! 
What thanks could be adequate to such 
mighty mercies ! ‘‘ Let the people praise thee, 
© Lord. Yea, let all the people praise thee !”’ 
was the text he had chosen, and the spirit of 
the words filled his soul ashe carefully wrote 
the date at the bottom of the last unsullied 
page of his manuscript. 

Then he roseand went to the window. 
sun was setting,and the early dusk of autumn 
drawingon. Already the stars were stealing 
out inthe clear, windless sky. Lightstwinkled 
up and down the street. From across the 
little wooded valley in which the small mill- 
town was built, stood a large 
mansion more brilliantly lighted 
than the rest. It was the house 
of Squire Eldridge, for long years 





The 


deacon in the church to which 
Mr. Williams had just been 
called, and it was there that on 
the morn he was to eat his 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

It was but a week since he 


caine to Blackwater Gap, and as 
all his flock had called on him 
with a rush, after the cordial 
custom of country parishes, he 
had but a confused idea as yet as 
to who was who. There was a 


Mrs. Eldridge; yes, he was sure 
of it, when he cameto think; he 


remembered her quite well, a 
brisk little lady with a pleasant. 
motherly manner. Daughters? 
He thought so, but for the life of 
him he could not disentangle 
them from the many other girls, 
daughters of other people to 
whom he had been presented. 
Then there was that niece from 
the city, of whom Mrs. Odell, 
wife of the other deacon, had 
spoken. He did not like the idea 
of her at all! 

“A frivolous, fashionable girl 
is quite out of place ata simple, 


hearty, cordial festival like a 
country Thanksgiving,” he re- 


flected. ‘She will be a false note, 
like a bar of dance music in the 
middle of a figure note. I wish 
she were not to be there.’ 


Alex Williams, the son of a Scotch farmer 
living on the Canadian border of Maine, 
educated at the Bangor Seminary, and with 
just six months’ experieace in the ministry, 
had been very little in cities, and knew al- 
most nothing of the ways and ideas of the 
dwellers therein. His opinions about them 
he had received at second-hand from his 
quiet, unworthy mother and thrifty father, 


who opined that cities were hot-beds for all 
that was evil, and that the fruits of the spirit 
vrew as rural boughsexclusive. Keen-witted, 
tender-hearted, with really brilliant powers, 
Alex was still very young, very unformed in 
certain ways; narrow-minded from lack of 
opportunity, and prejudiced by virtue of his 
environment. The city girl, whom his im- 
agination had constructed, was a flimsy unreal 
creature, given up to amusing herself, whose 
mind ran to waste while she devoted her time 
tonovels and candy, and spent her nights at 
theatres and balls. All city young ladies 
were like this, he believed, while, per contra, 
allcountry girls were just the other way, sim- 
ple, religions, duty-loving, free from vanity 
and affectation, and content to serve God in 
their day and generation, without the dis- 
eased craving for amusement which was one 
of the evil signs of the times. 

He glanced at the squire’s pew next day 
While the organist was playing the prelude to 
the first hymn, to verify his conjectures. Yes, 

-one, two, three, no less than four girls were 
sitting between Mrs. Eldridge at the top and 
the squire at the door, all pretty or prettyish, 
and all very gay and dressy as to attire. 
Bird's wings of every tint nodded over brown 
bangs and yellow bangs; there was a flutter of 
lace and ribbons, and a resolute air of style. 
3ut stay—three of them was like this; the 
fourth, seated next her mother atthe top of 
the pew, seemed different. She wore a gar- 
ment of dark cloth, fur-trimmed and a large 
black hat, and there was something in the 
aspect of her calm, bright face which struck 
him as unlike her sisters, and quite delight- 
ful. ° 

“Thereis one whom the city cousin has not 
corrupted,” he thought, and he picked out the 
most gorgeous of the other three as the ob- 
noxious relative in question, and proceeded to 


disapprove of her with all his might. All 
the time he preached his eyes went by irre- 


sistible attraction to meet the full attentive 
gaze of the quiet listener in the black hat. 
What a good “ hearer” she was. The other 


girls showed symptoms of wandering atten- 
tion. They glanced about, they whispered to 
each other now and then—but she never did. 

Gradually he found himself addressing her, 
as though she were his sole audience, and 
when at one earnest sentence the gray eyes 
beamed and a sudden color flashed into the 
cheeks, the young minister felt a thrill of 
triumph. He had achieved a suecess—his 
audience was with him. 

It was! When a man has put his real heart 
and soul into words, other hearts and souls are 
apt to kindle with the contagious fire. What 
the speaker has realized in his own belief, is 
realized by his people, and hearts blunted to 
the customary appeal glow with unwonted 
fervor. 

‘*It does beat all,’’ remarked Mrs. Eldridge 
to her husband as they walked home, “ that 
such a young man can know so much. I feel 
as waked-up as if I had never heard of our 
mercies before; yet 'msure old Mr. Iwan was 
always telling us about them.” 

“ He's gota good head-piece of his own, 
remarked the Squire. ‘ Don’t you think so, 
Milly?” 

‘IT should say his heart-piece was quite as 
good,” replied the young lady of the black 
hat. “It was capital, the best Thanksgiving 
sermon I ever ine ard,’ 

“Tt was pretty long, though,” remarked 
another of the sisters. “I turned my head 
now and then to look at the clock, and he 
preached exactly forty minutes. Now, | think 


“Tt was truly a delightful 


that is too much. 
for any sermon.” 
“T never once thought of the clock,” 
Mrs. Eldridge; ‘1 was too interested. 
girls, we shall all have to hurry if 
be ready for dinner. Half-past five, your Pa 
told the minister, and it’s most two now. 
Which of you will help me and trim the table 


Twenty minutes is enough 


said 
Now, 


we're to 


up a little while I get my things off. Marcia 
has it all set, of course, but she is no hand for 
decorating, and neither am J, for that matter. 


In my young days, folks were satisfied if they 
had plenty to eat, and it was good; but now 
they expect things to look pretty beside. ” 

* Tean’t, Mother, because I've got to alter the 
sleeves of my dress; Miss Timmons has sent it 
home all wrong.” 

“That's too bad, Ellen ; you, then, Dora.” 

“7 would, but I’ve got the least bit of a Lead- 
ache, and if I don't goand liedown Ishall look 
like a fright this evening.” 


“T'll do it,” said Milly. “There's plenty of 


time and I’ve nothing else to do. May I pick 
some chrysanthemums?”’ 
“ Why, of course, all there are if you want 


them. There’s a dish of white grapes in the 
pantry, and some oranges and red apples. 
I told Marcia to shine them up till you could 
see your face in them. Ask her for anything 
you want Milly. It is very good of you to see 
to it.” 

“(I like to fuss over tables and make them 
pretty. Just leave it all to me; IT think | 
know what you want. Do go and Jie down, 
Dora; you look pale.” 

So Dora went to lie down, and the others 
to read and gossip and make a leisurely toilet, 
leaving Milly to attend to the table. 

Only three of the girls were in the room 
when Mr. Williams arrived, one of them, the 
dressy niece, whose looks he had dis 
approved of inthe morning. She was dressier 
than ever, and her cousins seemed to have 
caught the contagion of her finery, for they 
were all bedecked in the same style, an ex- 
aggeration of the existing fashions. Their 
bangs were of the wildest, the loops and twists 
of their intricately-dressed hair bristled with 


sO) 


shell and gilded pins. The puffs on their 
sleeves rose, as it seemed to Mr. Williams, to 
the level oftheir ears. The heels of their 


slippers were an inch high, the toes glittered 


Phanksyviving dinner, 


with beads; bows 
that did not fasten, 
tumes, 
like 

Their 


that did not tie, buttous 
predominated in their cos- 
the bangles about their wrists clicked 
miniature castanets they moved. 
talk was like their dress—noisy, arti- 
ficial. Thanksgiving was such a horrid day. 
Did not Mr. Williams think so? Or, perhaps, 
it was only in the country, where there 
was nothing going on; the city was different, 


as 


sO 


of course. Oh, didn’t he adorethe city! Mr. 
Williams gravely dissented, and again he 
thought of the pernicious intluence of one bad 
example. 

‘Where is Milly?” demanded the Squire, 
suddenly. 


‘She was a little belated”’ explained Sophy, 
“She didn’t go up to dress quite soon enough. 
She'll be down in a minute.” 

“She was keeping everybody till the last 
moment, as usual,”’ added Mrs. Eldridge. 
“T never saw such a girl.” 

Alexander Williams listened to these ob- 
servations with interest. ‘ Milly,’’ then, was 
the name of his intelligent listener in the sim- 
ple attire. How different she was from her 
sisters. 

Presently she came in, dressed, as it seemed 
to his unpracticed eyes, with the most perfect 
simplicity, but just right. In reality, the 
gown of pale heliotrope crépe, an emanation 
from one of the famous modistes of the day, 
together with the single jewel which fastens it 
at the throat, had cost more than all the three 
gayer gowns put together. But what do men 
know of such things ? 

‘*Here’s my good girl who has been lending 
a hand to everybody,” said the Squire, putting 
his arm about her, fondly. ‘ Milly, here is Mr. 
Williams, and you can tell him how much 
you liked his sermon this morning.”’ 

‘Indeed I did,” said Milly, putting out a 
cordial littlehand. Her smile, and the frank 
look in her eyes delighted Alexander. He 
had never seen such eyes in a girl's head be- 
fore, so honest, so sweet and intelligent, with 
such long black lashes to shade their gray. 

‘One unspoiled,” he said to himself as he 
gave his arm to escort Mrs. Williams to the 
dining-room. ‘‘ What kindly influence has 
kept her so in the midst of such a family. 
Oh, that cousin!’ 

The dinner table looked gay and 


pretty, 
with its ivy-wreathed 


centre-piece of fruit, 





with one heart especially light and gay.” 


crimson, yellow and translucent white; its 
old candelabra filled with lighted candles, and 
low dishes banked with rose-colored and 
white chrysanthemums. There was a delicate 
touch of finish in the whole arrangement, and 
Marcia’s cooking was beyond praise. It was 
truly a delightful Thanksgiving dinner, with 
one heart especially light and gay. 

“This is the best salad I've eaten for years,” 
declared the Squire. ‘“ Marcia, you've out- 
done yourself this time.” 

‘It was Miss Milly that fixed the dressing,” 
replied Marcia, speaking with the privileged 
familiarity of an old servant. “I got kind 
of driven and flustered, and she saw it and 
said she knew how to make mary-on-aise, an 
she'd) help me.” 

The Reverend Mr. Williams took a second 
helping of the “mary-on-aise ’ and ate it with 
fervid rapture. What a paragon this country 
girl was, so capable, so modest, so superior in 
all ways! How he should like to show her 
to some city people he knew about. Whata 
lesson it would be for them! 

What was that the Squire was saying? 
Were the skies about to fall?—He paused, 
transtixed with a mouthful of salad suspended 
on his fork. 

“Girls, you should takea lesson from your 
cousin,” this was what the Squire said. 
“ Here she has lived in the city all her life, and 
knows ten 


times more about cooking and 
housekeeping than all of you put together. 


Milly, I wish you'd teach them this salad 
fixing before you go.’ 
Yes, hesaidthat. Andall the three dressed 


damsels who were thus entreated fixed their 


dismayed eyes on the Squire, and with one 
voice protested—“* Oh, Papa! Marcia dresses 
the salad very well, I’m sure, and we do so 


hate cooking!” 

The Reverend Mr. Williams, I fear, scarcely 
realized the perfect flavor of the pumpkin pie, 
made after a recipe bequeathed to Mrs, EI- 
dridge by adefunct grandmother. He listened 
to its history, and toother family traditions, 
as inadream. His mind seemed to have re- 
ceived a great shock. Al! his preconceived 
notions were jostled and confused, : This sweet, 
simple, helpful creature—a city girl! 

Presently, still in dream, as it were, he 
found himself sitting beside her in the parlor, 
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and gradually moving into such a real con- 
versation as he had never before had with a 
young woman. It was not necessary to select 
topies to make talk, for the things which in- 
terested him were equally interesting to her. 
He discovered gradually that she was a mem- 
ber of one of the hardest-working parishes in 
New York, of whose methods and successes he 
had heard a great deal. She knew all about 
guilds and missions and charity organizations 
and industrial schools,,and the best ways of 
getting at the poor, agreat deal more, in fact, 
than he did. She was a busy helper in these 
things, and yet so bright and merry! 

“Mr. Dudley works us pretty hard,” 
admitted, “ but Ithink we enjoy it. There is 
something delightful in being made to do 
your best, dont you think so?” 

“I don’t know, I never have done half my 
best yet,” replied Alexander Williams, with a 
laugh. ‘I’ve only just begun, you know.” 
Then straightening himself, with a look of 
determination, he added: “ But I mean to get 
at itin time. I wish you would give me some 
lessons, Miss Eldridge.”’ 

“Oh, I couldn't give lessons to anybody. 
I'm too busy in taking them. ButI wish you 
could know my dear Mr. Dudley, he could 
help you a great deal. He's so strong and 
kind, and Mrs. Dudley is just like him.’ 

It was a relief somehow to know that there 
was a Mrs. Dudley! 

The Eldridge girls who had yawned fur- 
tively during this discussion, decided that 
night, at hair-brushing time, that the new 
clergyman was astick, and there was no fun 
at all in him. 

“I did hopewhen a young man was called 
that he'd be of some use in society,’’ said Dora, 
‘but Mr. Williams is worse than nobody.” 

“Tt was perfectly dismal,” sighed Sophy. 
“Well, Thanksgiving Day is over, that is one 
comfort! Ido think itis the pokiest day of 
the year.” 

Meanwhile Alex Williams was cooling oft 
his excitement by a long, late walk, and try- 
ing to reconstruct his ideas. Were all city girls, 
then, like Miss Mildred Eldridge? Were all 
country girls like her cousins? Had he been 
totally wrong and misinformtd all his life? 
Which way did the truth lie? 

He decided to suspend opinion and study 
the subject at his leisure. It was a wise de- 
cision, for he found reason to 
modify and alter his judgment 
more than once before he got 
through. It may be said that he 
did not arrive at a final conclu- 
sion until five years later, when 
he had become a city pastor, be- 
ing called to take charge of one of 
the active, new parishes at the 

ark end of Madison avenue, 
His unusual powers of thought 
and speeches could not escape 
notice, and the metropolis always 
claimed the best, and will have it. 
From this point of view, he was 
able to determine, with asufficien! 
accuracy to satisfy himself, that 
in city and country alike, human 
nature and human need and the 
methods of dealing with their 
complicated wants, are pretty 
much the same, to be met and un- 
dertaken with the same hard 
labor and the same Divine as- 
sistance. Henever found another 
zirl in city or country,who seemed 
to him at all the equal of Milly, 
his Milly,as he has for some time 
called her; but he found a num- 
ber, both in city and country, 
who were working in the same 
direction, and actuated by the 
same spirit. Now he always held 
Thanksgiving Day as dearest of 
all days of the year, not only be- 
cause it converted him from a 
mistaken opinion, and inaugu- 
rated a wider range of sympathies 
and interests in his life, but also because it 
brought him the acquaintance of the “frivo- 
lous ”’ city girl, nay ws since become the great 
jey and treasure of his heart, and made him 
rich in love and home bappiness. 


she 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THANKSGIVING 
By WILLIAM D. KELLY 


T= day has lengthened into eve, 
And over all the meadows 

The twilight’s silent shuttles weave 
Their sombre web of shadows; 

With northern lights the cloudless skies 
Are faintly phosphorescent, 

And just above yon wooded rise 
The new moon shows her crescent 


Before the evening lamps are lit, 
While day and night commingle, 

The sire and matron come and sit 
Beside the cozy ingle; 

And softly speak of the delight 
Within their bosoms swelling, 
Because beneath their roof to-night 
Their dear ones all are dweliing. 


And when around the cheerful blaze 
The young folks take their places, 

What blissful dreams of other days 
Light-up their aged faces! 

The past returns with all its joys, 
And they again are living 

The years in which, as girls and boys, 
Their children kept Thanksgiving. 


The stalwart son recalls the time 
When, urged to the endeavor, 

He tried the well-greased pole to climb, 
And failed of fame forever. 

The daughter tells of her emprise 
When, as a new beginner, 

She helped her mother make the pies 
For the Thanksgiving dinner 


And thus with laugh and jest and song, 
And tender recollections, 

Love speeds the happy hours along, 
And fosters fond affections ; 

While Fancy, listening to the mirth, 
And dreaming pleasant fictions, 

Imagines through the winds on earth 
That heaven breathes benedictions. 


WHY | NEVER MARRIED. 


By AN OLD Maip 


HE world at large, es- 
pecially the feminine 
world, is very prone 

N to think that the un- 
4 murried woman re- 

mains so because no 

a man has asked her 
Lm ¢ ‘el to become his wife. 

f “ae” | This is not so. Any 

woman who is pleus- 





y \\ ' ant to look upon, 
. cheerful in her man- 

ners, and neat in her 

\ mode of dressing, has 


many opportunities to marry; we all know of 
careless, unattractive, untidy women who also 
marry; therefore, when somebody says to me 

-who am forty, healthy, said to be good-look- 
ing, well-educated and always well-dressed— 
“T wonder why you never married?” or, mur- 
mur, “Curious that nobody ever wanted Miss 
: .’ L simply smile and wonder that 
women can’t see better into the hearts of other 
women. 

My friends, every woman in this world 
who wants to, can marry. It is true, she may 
not get her ideal; itis true, that where she ex- 
pected to marry a rich, handsome man, she 
took instead a poor man, who certainly was 
not “tall or good-looking"; yet that she can 
marry if she wants is undeniable. 

Now, I will tell you of the men who have 
wanted to marry me, and my reasons for not 
accepting the gracious offers. 

The first is the one whose picture has re- 
mained longest engraven on my heart. I was 
nineteen, he twenty-four; bright, handsome, 
with that wonderful power that we call 
magnetism,and which so wins women and 
children, itis easy to understand how I came 
very near loving him enough to be his wife. 
Of a merry heart and liking the society of his 
fellows, he had, however, drifted among a fast 
set of men, and through my brother came the 
knowledge that he was drinking very hard. 
Then I sat down and thought—thought of 
the women who had married men to reform 
them; thought of the wretched wives, the 
miserable children and the unhappy homes 
that had resulted from such marriages, and I 
knew that the man who could not reform be- 
fore his marriage, for the sake of his own 
self-respect, and not just for a woman, was 
not worth my love. SoI went away sick at 
heart and with the determination to forget 
that man, as a sweetheart and think of him 
only asa friend. It tooka year to doit, but 
I succeeded. He married another woman 
and I wished her, with a clear, honest heart, 
all the happiness in the world, and there went 
up from mea silent prayer that God might 
make their wedded life a happy one. 

The next man who wanted to marry me 
was a clergyman; of good social standing, 
having a church that was Called fashionable, 
highly-cultured and charming in manner and 
conversation. How could I resist all this? 
Well, I thought one way, he thought another, 
each of us were pretty strong as far as our 
wills went, and putting on my thinking cap 
again, Iconcludedthat where two people be- 
lieved differently, and each was what the 
world calls stubborn, there would simply be a 
household made where there would be dis- 
cordance and wretchedness instead of that 
beautiful peace that passeth all understanding 
and comes where love, and love only, reigns. 

Life had its busy side for me, my parents 
were growing old and needed the cheer of my 
society. To welcome every little new comer, 
that belonged to my sisters or brothers, into 
the family; to have a lot of little tots named 
after Aunt Frances, and to listento wondrous 
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stories of dolls that talked, and birds that 
sang, and whole armies of soldiers that were 
to attack fortresses lilt in the nursery corner 
became not only a delight but a auty 

If any of them were in surrow it was 
France ul Line catmne to If there was a 
joy, it was told tu and laughed over with 


Frances, and when death entered the door 
and touk away some of the litthe loved ones 
it was only Frances hands that were per 
mitted to bathe the little form and put on the 
dress in which it was to re pose in its last sleep 

Phen came the day when my father died, 
and he was closeiy followed vy my mother, 
and I was left alone in the big house in which 
Thad been born, where my happy and un 
happy days had been passed, left there as 
mistress of it. All my friends said, * Now 
Frances will certainly marry.” But I had too 
much to do; the begyar was at the gate in 
more ways than one. IT not only had one 
family, as a motherand wife does to look after, 
but L had several. I sometimes had to con- 
vince Jeannette that Charlie didn't mean to 
hurt her feelings when he lett her in the 
morning without kissing her. | had ty 
straighten out the snarl into which two sisters 
had gotten through a misunderstanding about 
some trifle. In reality | became a feminine 
urbitrator in the family. 

One day there came along a suitor before 
whom I felt I could bow. He was a man 
well-known in the world of letters, whose life 
was irreproachable, and who, as a cCompan- 
ion, seemed to be all that was desirable. We 
thought alike in most things, we read the 
sume books, we liked the same music, we had 
the same belief; and yet, after a while and 
during the time I had asked that | might 
think beforeanswering, | found the little rift 
within the lute and it had a bad name—it 
was selfishness. Once his wife | should be 
nothing else. My world would be narrowed 
down to the house in which we dwelt. His 
thoughts must be mine, his friends mine, and 
his society all that | should require. Now, I 
would be willing to accept all that ina way, 
but the people that [ loved must come in too, 
That is not a marriage which demands that a 
woman shall blot out her past lifeas if ithad 
been a wicked one. Itisa servitude, and as | 
had been the daughter of an American father 
I could not go intothat. | would have nursed 
the man Lloved until | became a shadow; I 
would have worked for one who was helpless ; 
Iwould have adapted myself to the friends 
and associations of the one who was well and 
strong, but that I] should never see my own 
people, that LT should have nolove for the 
babies who believed so implicitly in Aunt 
Frances—why, that wasimpossible. I wouldnt 
have been a woman if Lcould have done this. 

I never married, because | never met a man 
whose love covered the faults in his characte: 
which I was sure would make me unhappy. 
I never married, because since L have been 
twenty-five years old life has been full of so 
much that itseemed my duty to do, that I did 
not believe that marriage was the main part of 
my existence, [did not marry because 1 would 
have left lonely two old people, because they 
would have heard nothing of the outer world 
but for me; they would have never been in- 
duced to go outin the sunshine unless I had been 
there to persuade, and, of course, they thought 
no hand was as soothing as that of Frances 
when illness came, that no cup of tea tasted 
quite so) good as the one that Frances made 
for them, and that nobody really cared as 
much for them as did Frances. My other 
sisters had husbands and children, comse- 
quently father and mother could not come 
first. But every Sunday as I knelt in church, 
that one commandment’ Honor thy father 
and mother, and thy days shall be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God hath given 
thee,” seemed written especially for me. 

Now, my dear sisters, you who lean against 
some honest man’s heart, wonder, perhaps, if 
my life isn’t cold and bare, if duty after all is 
as good as love, but you simply do not know 
how much love there is in my life. 

One day, a few years ago, there came to my 
door the woman who had married the man 
who first asked me tobe his wife. Her life 
had been what I feared, and she, alone in the 
world, was dying as much from neglect and 
heart-sickness as fromthat deadly blight, con- 
sumption, She came totalk over old times 
with me. I determined to make new times for 
her, so L asked her to come with her little son 
and daughter and pay me avisit. I made my 
loveliest guest chamber more cheerful and 
prettier than ever. I put new toys in the old 
nursery, forl knew that this visit would be 
one that would last until death came to re- 
lease her from her pains, and that this boy 
and girl would be mine—mine to love, to care 
for, and to be happy with. 

These children are here 
elbow as I write. They know that lam not 
their mother. They never saw her after 
death had set his seal upon her forehead, for J 
believe that little children, above all others, 
should remember those who have gone away 
as they were in life, and not surrounded by 
the trappings of woe and the blackness we 
seem to think necessary when death calls at 
the door. They know Lam “Aunt Frances”’; 
they love me and believe in me. [am going 
to make that boy what his mother would 
have wished him to have been; with all of his 
father's good traits and none of his weak 
ones. Lamgoing tomake that girl, please 
God, what I should have hoped my own 
daughter to have been, and do you think 
there is a better duty in the world for me than 
this? Do you think that through all the 
hago God did not see where my place was to 
ye, and that He did not open my eyes to the 
faults of the men who would have married 
me, but kept me that I might mother these 
children? Do you not believe that the care 
for the orphan and the fatherless is oftentimes 
better than simply to think of one’s-self and 
one’s own happiness? 

My boy and girl are as happy as they can 
be. All the little cousins come here when 
they want to have a joyful time, and because 
I have so much mother love in my heart, you 
see Tcan give itto a great many. To dine 
with Aunt Frances means a joyful day for 


ulmost at my 





every onein the family. To go to Aunt 
Krances with a auestion means the helping 
out as best | can; and to goto Aunt Frances 
and tell of something wrong that has been 
done, means the urging of a confession to 


mother and the 


ayail 


strong effort not to do it 


Am I tiresome, arrogant and cross as the 
typical old maid is said to be? Notabit of 
it. | have notime for that. If 1 werea 
married woman I mighthave had time, but, us 
itis, every minute, every hour of the day 
there is something for meto do, and when Ile 
made me, God gave me awilling heart. 

Sometimes in the night I lie awake and 
wonder a bit—wonder if | should be happier 
if my head rested close toa manly heart; and 
then I think of thelives of some women, 
and I getup from my bed and I go over to 
where my little daughter lies (for I think of 
her as that), and after kissing her 1 go back 
contented, thanking God, as do the Hebrew 
women, that He has made my life as He 
wished it. 

It is a life just like yours, my sister, full of 
shadow and sunshine, and yet there are more 
sunshiny days than dark ones, I believe my 
selfa happy woman. And now you know 
why, though suitors came, though love 
knocked at the heart and = plead in his 
softest tones, I stil! remain 

AN OL_p Maip 


CAN WOMEN KEEP A SECRET? 
By Junius Henri Browne. 


there has been a 
time when doubt of 
woman's ability to 
keep a secret was 
honestly felt, it) must 
have been a very 
different time from the 
present. ‘To be trust 
worthy, one must be 
trusted; and,asa rule, 
the most trusted prove 
It is not very long since 


worthiest of trust. 
women were regarded as grown-up children. 
They were accounted wholly inferior to men, 


were never treated as their equals. Being es- 
sentially vassals, it is not Improbable that 
their behavior was, in some respects, in ac- 
cordance with vassalage. If they learned by 
chance of anything important or remarkable, 
some of them may have repeated it, natur- 
ally, as children repeat what excites their 
wonder. It was not confided to them, it was 
not in the quality of a secret; if it had been, 
it is likely they would have guarded it as 
such, Even an undeveloped, an undisciplined 
nature will answer to a definite sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

In those days when women were not 
treated as men’s mental equals, the average 
mentality was very low, and women were 
considered men’s moral inferiors. That age 
was largely an age of physical rather than 
mental strength. Most men were little bet- 
ter than brutes, and in their gradual edu- 
cation woman's influence was a great factor. 

What an extraordinary change has been 
brought about! Civilization has been almost 
revolutionized in a hundred years.  Humian- 
ity, as we understand it, was the product of 
the latter half of the past century. Woman, 
in this country particularly, has grown to the 
full spiritual altitude of man, She has be- 
come his counselor, companion, friend, his 
wife in the best and highest sense. Who 
would, now, have the hardiliood to ask in any 
seriousness, “Can women keep a secret?” 
‘The question is still asked; but a degree of 
humor pervades it, obviously. It is a rletor- 
ical question to which no reply is expected; it 
is, indeed, appropriate. But since it is asked, 
and asked frequently, it may be worth an- 
swering with a show of earnestness; for there 
may be men whose experience has been so 
limited or so unfortunate as to need illustra- 
tion of the subject. 

Every woman is not trusty any more than 
is every man; but quite as many women as 
men are so. Intruth it may be doubted if 
there are not more trusty women than there 
are men. Secrets are seldom imparted to per- 
sons who do not inspire confidence; they who 
tell what they call secrets to dozens of per- 
sons without knowing much about the 
persons, Without forming any positive opinion 
of their discrimination or reticence, are not 
apt to have any secrets from the entire circle 
of their acquaintances. They are mere 
babblers, gossips, tattlers who try to bestow 
some importance on their communications by 
declaring them to be secrets. Such commu- 
nications are usually commonplace, or of so 
little consequence as to make no distinct im- 
pression on the mind; needing to be labelled 
private, lest they be thought to belong to the 
public, 
to the habit of repeating their stories to every 
one they can persuade to listen to them, and 
then pronouncing them confidential. To 
many te whom they are thus disclosed, the 
stories are already familiar, and politeness 
alone prevents the recipients from immedi- 
ately saying as much. Candor and delicacy 
compel these, when informed of their con- 
fidential character, to acknowledge that they 
are by no means new. But the babblers— 
men for the most part—take no notice of this. 
They go their babbling round, and when they 
hear their current tale, they like to assume an 
injured air and to assert that some confounded 
woman has betrayed their confidence: that 
women never can keep a secret. That women 
should owe, in any measure, their false repu- 
tation to such a dunce, is the best evidence of 
of its falsity. 

Men of force, character, judgment and ex- 
perience know how trustworthy some women 
are, and are very likely to trust them, often 
when they may pretend otherwise. They are 
more likely to trust women than men with 
their deepest secrets; for they have learned 
that women are really the more reticent and 
loyal of the two. Many men keep the secrets 
of men while they are friends. When their 


friendship has been broken they are apt to 
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divulge, at least in a general way, in intima- 
tions, in examples, what has been and should 
continue to be, confidential. A cessation of 
friendship seems often to justify them in act- 
ing as if they had always been enemies. Is 
this true of women? When they break with 
their intimates, do they directly or indirectly, 
by innuendos or remote reference, furnish 
glimpses of their past privacy? Are they not 
more inclined to ignore the past completely 
and its close relations? Who hears them say, 
*T had a friend once”; “That reminds me of 
aquondam friend of mine”; ** A former friend 
of mine was fond of insisting,” ete., ete., as is 
the custom of men? 

Who, so unreservedly, so absolutely, trusts 
any one as a man trusts his wife, if she be 
truly such? He reveals to her his inmost 
thought, his most sacred feeling. She is not 
only his other self; sheis often his higher and 
better self. He renews his life for her; out- 
lines his hope; anticipates his future. His 
soul whispers to her his most secret aim and 
aspiration. All that he has been, is, and de- 
sires to be, is poured into her capacious, ap- 
preciative confidence, Has he any question 
of her preserving his confidence? Can hecon- 
ceive of any circumstances under which she 
would betray him? Could any instrument of 
torture extract from her a syllable of his self- 
revelation ? 

In the face of all this what a jarring discord 
is conveyed in the slighted suggestion of ** Can 
women keep a secret?” Does any widow, 
though she may not have been in sympathy 
with her departed husband, ever criticise, or 
analyze, or rehearse his character for the 
benefit of the second husband? Does any 
woman who has had a variety of suitors, all 
of whom may have gone very near her, en- 
tertain, reprove or unfold to one suitor, if she 
be sterling or honest, what another has said, 
or done or indicated? Do not women gener- 
ully, whatever their sentimental experience 
appear to each mun who proffers his love as 
if they had heard the word forthe first time ? 
There may be obvious reasons for this, inde- 
pendent of secretiveness ; but is it not unde- 
niably true, and is not the truth, whether ex- 
plained one way or another, sufficient for the 
purpose? Is there any such secretiveness 
under similar conditions In most men’? Can 
women place any such dependence on them ? 
Let men answer in honor if they dare. The 
mass Of them, be sure, will try to evade the 
issue. They will shrink from rigid self- 
investigation, for they like to” retain at 
ample share of self-esteem 

Men have always agreed from the earliest 
time that women would not reveal to them 
what they knew, more by intuition and in- 
ference, than by avowal of one another 
How they have labored and contrived through 
countless generations to get at this vigilantly 
guarded, invariably-hidden understanding! 
Fictionists of every era and every nation have 
studied women, as Galileo and Kepler studied 
the stars, for a fresh glimpse of their compli- 
cated and incongruous nature. They have 
sought far and wide, high and deep, for her 
who might explain the mystery if she only 
would. Andif they have found her, she has 
been either as silent as Taraba, or unintelligi- 
ble asthe Sphynx. What has been called 
the freemasonry of women is freemasonry 
still. They may generalize, they may specu- 
lute, which is ever misleading ; but what they 
know of one another neither thumb-screw 
nor red-hot pincers can wring out of them, 
Thus having for ages kept one another's se- 
crets what secrets are there in the human 
soul that they cannot and will not keep? The 
ordinary woman may not be trusted too im- 
plicitly, any more than the ordinary man 
But the true woman of the high type will 
keep a secret like the grave. 
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ASQUALE, as his name 
wouldimply,was an Italian, 
but not the Italian of popu- 
lar romance—all sash, mun- 
dolin and melting eyes 

nor yet the Italian of recent 
police reports -treacherous, 
vengeful, and a_ willing 
member of the Mafia. He was a little, cheer- 
ful, brown-eyed man who loved life, maccaroni, 
Nannina and his own Naples; Nannina very 





tenderly, and Naples with a simple ardor of 


devotion, a full share of that civic enthusiasm 
which explains the fact that the world holds 
no cities so beautiful as the cities of Lialy. 

Pasquale came of very poor and humble 
people, braceianti, in fact, who had thought it 
a great rise in life for him when he obtained 
through the priest who had baptized him 
and always liked him, the position he held in 
the Hotel Royal des Etrangeres, in Naples. It 
could not well have been a less exalted posi- 
tion; but your Italian has always a sense of 
personal dignity which extends to his office. 
whatever it may be. It is not a surly 
dignity, on the look-out for affront ; but 
it is a very real sentiment, or rather 
sensation, since it is not a matter of re 
flection. but of feeling. So. though 
Pasquale was only a facehing, he bore 
his active little figure about with ready 
grace as he made the fires and brought 
up the traveler's boxes and moved 
the furniture about in asmiling frenzy 
of service that never failed to win liking 
from the stiffest northern forestier. It 
was natural kindliness and good humor 
that made Pasquale smile; but even 
had he been less amiable it would have 
been hard to keep a grave face in these 
days, he was so pleased all the time. He 
wus better lodged and fed than he had 
ever been in all his life before. To be 
sure, one of those born rulers from the 
Emerald Isle who have kindly taken in 
hand the American nation, and, under- 
standing well the principles of sound 
government, have begun to work up- 
ward from the basement, would have 
elevated the nose of scorn at Pasquale’s 
quarters and fare; but Pasquale being a 
man of deplorably unambitious tastes, 
did not mind what corner of Napoli he 
slept in so long as it was within the 
limits of that beloved city, and being 
an Italian, had the national peculiarity 
of eating just enough to Satisfy hunge: 
and thinking that the purpose for whieh 
food was provided, and, besides, it was 
so much more than he had ever had 
before. 

Pasquale possessed one of those happy 
natures Which appropriate and glorify 
any establishment to which they are 
attached. He thought the Hotel Royal 
des Etrangeres but little inferior to the 
king's palace in splendor; in fact he was 
not sure that it was inferior at all, for 
he had been several times in the palace 
on Thursdays, and though there were 
many more pictures and statues there 
than in the hotel, the carpets were de 
cidedly more shabby than those of the 
handsome inn, and there were fewer 
fire-places, Pasquale never could 
understand the use to whieh forestier? 
occasionally put these last, but he 
thought them highly ornamental in a 
room. An Italian is never awed by 
splendors ; how should he be, to whom 
all the chief glories of nature and art 
are free as air, and belonging as he does, 
according to Goethe, to a race of born 
courtiers ? So Pasquale took very 
kindly to the velvets and brocades, and 
mirrors and marbles of the great hotel, 
and adored the handsome proprietor, 
who was a kind man, thoughtful for his 
servants and generous to them, and re- 
signed to a little inevitable cheating. But in 
this Pasquale had no part, for he was a very 
honest little creature, as the much maligned 
Neapolitan very frequently is, and with more 
than his share of the curious Neapolitan fidel- 
ity to a bargain. Pasquale considered it part 
of this fidelity to utter frequent declamations 
against the other hotels of Naples, and he wus 
particularly severe on the new Grand Hotel, 
which was modern in style, like the Hotel Royal. 

“ Thieves and assassins!’ he would ery with 
a portentious frown on his gentle brown face, 
as the omnibus for the Grand Hotel passed 
the door full of passengers. 

“Ah. what sufferings at their hands await 
these forestier’ who goto them in blindness ! 
Poverini !° 

gut the other omnibus which stopped before 
the great door where he stood, was still more 
crowded, as a rule, and Pasquale was happy. 
It was a vreat thing to belong to so magnifi- 
cent and flourishing an establishment ; he was 
getting a little money together in the most 
agreeable way, and, besides, there was Nannina 

Nannina was a little kitchen maid. She 
was very pretty. She had thick, black hair 
that curled gently, and a pair of great, dark 
blue eves that were the wonder of Santa Lucia, 
where few of that color were to be found. Her 
mother lived in one of the tall, tenement 
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houses on that famous street. and was much 


respected there, though not greatly liked. It 


was well known that Giacinta had money 
which she had inherited from a Tusean grand- 
mother; yet she set her two lads to coral fish- 
ing before they were old enough, and she sent 
Nannina into the kitchen of Hotel Royal 
when she was but thirteen. Every one said 
this was a shame, for Nannina was not strong, 
and not very fit for kitchen work; but no one 
said it to Giacinta, for though the Luciana is 
free with her tongue and occasionally with 
her arm, there were none bold enough to en- 
gage Giacinta in combat of any sort, for not 
only was she formidably strong of body and 
hitter of tongue, but it had been whispered of 
her that she had the evil eye. Of course, no 
one really believed that she was a jettatrice 
but it was certain that all the women of the 
quarter were glad to be wearing their pronged 
hits of coral—which every one knows to be 
invaluable in such cases—when they met 
(riacinta, 

Nannina had been in the hotel kitchen three 
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years when Pasquale came there, and at the 
end of a few weeks he was her declared lover. 
When even indifferent strangers were attracted 
by Pasquale, it cannot be thought that so soft 
a little heart as the one that beatin Nannina’s 
pretty breast would remain hard to him, and, 
as according to Neapolitan ideas it was high 
time that she should be married and settled, 
she openly shared Pasquale’s regret that they 
could not unite their humble fortunes at once, 
Pasquale did urge it fora time, when he saw 
how red the little cheeks would grow, and 
how the little hands tugged at their work. 

“ What is enough for one is enough for two, 
Nannina, mia, and you need work here no 
more,’ he said. 

“What is enough for one is enough for two, 
ves,’ said Nannina, with the direct simplicity 
in such matters of her nation and class. ‘ But 
for three and for four Pasquale? Always the 
sume number of lire, and always more and 
more to feed with it. setter not, caro.” 

And Pasquale mournfully recognized the 
truth of this prophetic warning. 

“Yes, you are right,” he said sadly.“ You 
would need to work even more than now 
The Santa Madonna sends always children 
where she cannot send lire. It would be 
wiser to send both together, one would think 
carina ” 
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‘She had but one, poor lady; she could not 
know,” said Nannina, in tender apology for 
the Holy Mother. Both were devout little 
souls, and spoke with no slightest sense of 
irreverence. 

“Ah, truly,” said Pasquale. ‘One must 
remember that. It may be years and years, 
Nannina mia, before | earn much more money. 
The padrone is good and kind, but I am so 
stupid; I never was clever, only strong.”’ 

But Pasquale could not help being happy, 
though his marriage must be indefinitely 
postponed. He saw Nannina every day; he 
liked his work, and then, he was in Naples; 
Naples that the Neapolitans love as men love 
women, caressing the beautiful city in their 
songs and praising it with a fervor that 
touches passion. Who would not love it, the 
city of rose and snow, lying like a nymph 
along the curving shore, with the sapphire 
waters of the bay always wooing it, the 
oranges and lemons blossoming and ripening 
in the deep golden sunshine, and Vesuvius 
waving his plume over all? And then the 
nights when the moon is up, turning the gold 
to silver, and the grand carriages dash down 
the chiaja, and the people walk under the 
palms in the Villa, and the great doors of the 
San Carlo are thrown open and the dark-eyed 
ladies, blazing with the wonderful old jewels 
of Italy, and the slender men with beautiful, 
serious faces, step into the light within. There 
is great music to be heard there, but Pasquale 
liked even better, as wéll he might, to hear 
the wandering bands of street singers as they 
strolled out ‘‘Addio, Mia Bella Napoli,” or 
* Fizicule,”’ or, dearest of all to the Neapolitan 
heart, the beautiful old ‘Santa Lucia.’ 

And then there were the shows, the Punch 
being especially attractive, as, indeed, he 
should, in this his native city; and the gay 
crowds in the Toledo and the Basso Porto, and 
the glittering shops, and the sails on the 
balmy bay, and the height from which St. 
Elmo and San Martino look down upon the 
smiling city! It was all dear and delightful 
in Pasquale’s faithful eyes as it has been in 
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others that have looked on all the world’s 
great cities without finding one other so fair 
as this. 

To have hinted to Pasquale that he should 
one day come to leave it all voluntarily, 
would have filled him with sheer contemptu- 
ous amazement, yet this is what happened, 
and it all came through his function of fae- 
chino at the Hotel Royal. 

One day they sent him up to build a fire in 
fifty-six. He had not seen the people in fifty- 
six, seven or eight, for he had been off duty 
when they arrived, and the other porters had 
carried up their luggage. It was January, 
and really very cold for Naples, that is, about 
as cold as mid-November in New York, and 
he hastened up with the wood at once. A 
young lady opened the Goor, She was a very 
pretty young lady, with a quantity of yellow- 
brown hair, and eyes that were vellow-brown 
too, under their dark lashes. As soon as 
Pasquale entered with his wood, she turned 
upon him and said abruptly 

* Buono giorno, 

Pasquale had never heard the familiar 
greeting pronounced in just such a way, but 
he understood her, and showed two rows of 
dazzling teeth in his frank and ready smile, as 
he answered with eager courtesy, ‘ Buon 
giorno, siqnorina,.”’ 
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The young lady gave him no smile in re- 
turn. She looked at him earnestly for a 
moment and then consulted a little red book 
which she held in her white hand. Pasquale 
knelt before the fire-place and began piling 
the frail little sticks of olive wood into an 
artistic heap. After a few moments the young 
lady spoke again. 

* Portatemi del te.” 

“ Subito, signorina,’ said Pasquale, rising 
instantly, too courteous to refer her to the 
waiter’s bell, and going out to summon that 
functionary by means of the hall bell. Pas- 
quale meant to remain outside until the tea 
was brought, and carry it into her with his 
own hands, for he had a great pity for a 
foreigner’s ignorance of the customs of the 
only civilized country in the world. In the 
savage land of the pretty signorina it was 
probable that all meals were served by the 
porters. He waited to intercept the waiter, 
and the young lady walked up and down the 
room, half rueful, half triumphant. 

‘‘He understood me!" she said to herself. 
‘[ do not want the tea, nasty, horrid stu that 
they have here. Oh, for a cup of Oolong; and 
I do want my fire built so that I can take my 
gown off; nice country where you want furs 
in the house and muslin in the streets. But it 
was the only one of those sentences that I 
dared pronounce. Oh, I do not believe I've 
got it righteven now. I wish Rudolph hadn’t 
said that I must talk to the servants at every 
opportunity. I don't care if the only way to 
acquire a language is to habituate one’s self to 
the daily expression of common needs.’ Oh, 
why does he want me to acquire this slippery 
Italian? Suppose I’ve said something wrong? 
I heard of a girl once who ordered Vichy—in 
Rome it was—and they brought her whisky. 
How dreadful! It's just such blunders that 
muke foreigners call American girls fast. Oh, 
how stupid they must be!’ 

She stoped for a moment, struck by a sul- 
den thought. 

“Why, Lam a foreigner now! These people 
are at home. I never thought I should be 
one, I don’t feel like one. Oh, I wish 
I wasn’t one. I want to see New York 
so much that it seems as if I can't but 
just live. Dear New York! What any 
one sees in this city! And I’ve got to 
‘observe closely and describe accu- 
rately’ all that I see. That's what 
Rudolph said. If he knew how I hated 
it! But, of course, I must.”’ 

From which we may infer that Miss 
Maud Murray was a young lady in 
whom the moral sensibilities exceeded 
the artistic. She had come to Europe, 
poor child, with the distinet intention 
of improving herself. Not that she 
wanted to improve particularly, or 
could see any end to be served by the 
painful process, but Rudolph willed it, 
and Rudolph’s will was law. Without 
reference to those conscientious people 
who stand on the rights of women and 
the equality of the sexes, and speaking 
solely with a view to the future happi- 
ness of Miss Maud Murray, it must be 
admitted that this was fortunate, Mr. 
Rudolph Siebold, was a young German- 
American, with a square jaw, and a 
very definite opinion on any given sub- 
ject. His German blood made him in- 
sist that the lady who was to be his 
wife should carry out his ideas to the 
letter; his American birth caused him 
to demand that she should have ideas 
of herown. Now thisdemand did not al- 
ways meet with the required supply, but 
Maud was very pretty—an heiress too, 
in a modest way—and very much in 
love with him; and Rudolph decided 
that all she needed was “ experience.” 
So when her aunt and uncle arranged 
to spend the winter in Italy, and asked 
Maud to accompany them, Rudolph 
quickly turned her frightened refusal 
into meck acceptance. 

“Of course, I shall miss you terri- 
bly,’ he said, ‘but there is nothing 
like foreign travel to enlarge the mind. 
You must go, my dear.” 

The dear went. She sobbed herself 
to sleep every night until she sailed, 
thinking about it, but she had always 
known she was not half good enough 
for Rudolph, who was so clever and 
learned, and perhaps it would make 
her more of a compamion for him. 
She wished he could have felt about 
her as she did about him, glad to have 
her on any terms, but of course that 
was not to be expected. She stood on 
the deck with streaming eyes as the 
steamer slipped down the bay, and 
Rudolph turned back to the city and 
his offices there—very profitable offices 
these—with a sentiment of singular 
depression, though the sense of duty 
fulfilled, which rarely forsook this young 
gentleman, sustained him now. 

In that precious wallet which contained 
Rudolph’s photograph and her letter of credit 

Maud’s was a practical mind—-was a folded 
paper treasured with the religious care which 
she gave to these other articles of value. This 
paper bore, in Rudolph’s hand-writing, a list 
of objects of interest, which was divided into 
three columns, headed respectively, ‘ Things 
agreeable to see.’ “Things important to see.” 
* Things necessary to see.” And some descrip- 
tive criticisms of these things were given on 
another page. And Maud saw every one of 
them, agreeable, important and necessary, and 
remembered the discriminations conscien- 
tiously, and hated them all impartially. 

Faney a poor little maiden who had ac- 
cepted even the highly diluted instruction 
given out at a fashionable school in the same 
spirit with which she had received the minis- 
trations of her dentist, in whom an interest 
in the past history and future prospect of any 
division of the human family was an impos- 
sibility, not because of hard heartedness, but 
from sheer blameless incapacity for anything 
but immediate personalities, set down, note- 
book in hand in the midst of beautiful, terri- 
ble, storied Italy. It is not difficult to fancy 
her. for we have all seen her, in every degree 
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of resignation and rebellion, dragged through 
Europe by conscientious parents and guar 
dians, with her pretty, vacant little face set 
toward one yreat capital after another, and 
her wretched little heart yearning dismally 
for the teas, the matinées, the talks with the 
other girls, the walks with other than girls, 
the bonbons and the cotillon favors of home. 
Miss Maud was only one of a sad little army 
of martyrs sacrificed to the intention of mak- 
ing something useful of what is purely orna- 
mental, and so much space is given to her, 
Jess because she represents a type than be- 
cause she innocently made a great difference 
in the lot of our humble friend Pasquale. 

It happened in this wise. Miss Maud had 

»yme back, tired to death, from an excursion 
v Pompeii—with a strong but secret opinion 
of a nation that preserved its ruins instead of 
clearing them away and devoting the space, 
thus defaced, to building lots—and thrown 
herself into an easy chair, taking up as she 
did so, like the excellent little girl she was, 
her book of “ Easy Conversations for Be- 
ginners, in Italian.’ She had been in Naples 
for three weeks now, and in Italy for three 
months, and was studying Italian under a 
teacher, a French woman; for thrifty Maud 
thought it would be well to combine a know}l- 
edge of two languages with the price of one. 
She had acquired a remarkable accent by this 
proceeding, but it is just possible that in no 
event and under no training would she have 
been mistaken fora Tuscan. Maud considered 
that she was making rapid progress, for she 
understood many of the printed words with- 
out looking at the English translations op- 
osite, and had passed from the phrases ‘ Re- 
ating to Meals,”’ to © Polite Forms of Greet- 
ing.’’ Maud was deeply absorbed in following 
the questions and answers in her book neces- 
vary at the table, when Pasquale entered the 
room bearing the evening lamp. 
* Felicissima sera, signorina,”’ 
the unfailing cheerful 
teeth, as he turned to go. 
* Grazie tanta,’ said Maud; then, turning to 
her book, she put the last question she had 
read into the accompanying Italian: ‘‘ Would 
you not like to visit England?” loyally 
substituting America for England. 

* But truly one would like that well,” said 
Pasquale, vivaciously. “That is a fine coun- 
try, America.’ 

Maud turned 6ver another leaf. 
*] hope you will come some time,” 
laboriously. 

“Tt is there they receive the great wages, is 
it not, signorina?” said Pasquale. 

Now Maud did not understand him in the 
least. He did not like the agreeable little 
book she held, follow up each Italian sentence 
with an English translation; but from the 
fervor of his tone and the radiance of his 
smile, Maud, who objected to and was em- 
barrassed by the excessive expressiveness of 
Italian faces, inferred that something of a 
complimentary nature was being said of the 
nation and continent she represented, and, 
heing in a mood to agree entirely with any 
audation of her native land, she smiled and 
then sighed, repeating the affirmative si, si, 
many times, with much condescension and 
more emphasis. 

Pasquale went slowly out with his empty 
wood basket. An absolutely new thought 
had been suggested to him. The signorina 
had bidden him visit her country. She was 
kind and wise, doubtless possessing surprising 
knowledge, this pretty signorina, who read 
always in books. Now if he should do as she 
had suggested, if he should go where the 
reat wages were given, he would be parted 
rom Nannina, und from Naples, for a little, it 
was true; but he would so soon come back 
rich, great, and the dear little one would need 
to work no more. He knew that many Nea- 
politans went to America, not always the best 
among them, Pasquale feared, and had even 
seen some of his own comrades depart, but it 
had needed this direct appeal to suggest to 
him that he try his own fortune there. 

That night he dressed himself in his poor 
best, and went down from the broad, smiling, 
moonlit Via Partenope, from whence his 
hotel looked out over the wondrous bay into 
the black and noisy and filthy quarter of the 
fish market. In a large room at the top of 
one of the craziest houses, there he found the 
padrone whom he sought. ‘The padrone was 
playing morra with a strolling actor, and 
drinking chianti. He was as surly and indif- 
ferent to Pasquale as an Italian ever permits 
himself to be; that is, the chastened disgust of 
an American enjoying himself in the bosom 
of his family on one of our few national 
holidays, seemed tu have fallen on him like a 
blight; but his first glance at Pasquale’s active, 
sturdy, little figure had determined him to 
take this new recruit on the easiest possible 
terms—to himself. 

In a week's time Pasquale had said good- 
by—ah, that hard good-by !—to Hotel Royal, 
to Nannina and to Naples. The city looked 
more beautiful than ever as his wistful eyes 
azed at its receding shores; but Nannina’s 
ittle face was all marred and broken by the 
rushing tears. Her small, brown hands were 
_very cold. They had not ceased trembling 
since she tied about Pasquale’s neck a little 
gilt medallion of the Madonna dell’ Alco, 
blessed by the priest in the famous little votive 
church at the foot of Vesuvius. 

“Oorraggio!” said Pasquale, ‘I make my 
Nannina to weep now that later she may 
smile all day long.” 

Poor Pasquale did not smile all day long 
for many a day after that. It was a rough 

they had, and he was very sick and 
ve frightened. The ship’s doctor was good 
to him, and a faint gleam of the old merry 
light would show on his poor face when the 
nd physician came near, but it faded quickly 
as Pasquale looked out over the tossing and 
unfriendly sea and thought how it widened 
him and Nannina, between him and Napoli, 
between him and Italia. 

“ But, courage!’ said he cheerfully, though 
in a broken voice. “I shall come back laden 
with gold to enrich my sweetheart, my city, 
_ my native land.” 

er (To be continued.) 
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display of radiant 
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THE WORLD'S CORONATION. 
By F. L. STANTON 


HEN God had made man, and the story 
Of His beautiful world had begun, 
He looked from the throne of His glory 
And said: “ There is something un 
done.”’ 
Though the sun had been freed from his prison, 
And gladdened the garden with light ; 
Though the stars from their couches had risen 
And spangled the night; 


Though the feathered sweet minstrels of heaven 
Poured forth their mellifluous strains ; 

Though a harp to the winds had been given 
As they swept o’er the plains, 

And fanned the green hilltops that towered 
Like altars, far-reaching to God; 

Though daisies, like snow, had been showered 
All over the sod; 


Though the mellowed and mystical shadows 
Of the kingly, tall cedars fell soft 

When Sleep came to dream in the meadows 
And its breath stole in incense aloft; 

Though the stars saw their beautiful faces 
In the rivers that sang to the sea; 

Yet the world with its myriad graces 
Looked, Master, to Thee, 

With a sigh on its lips as its human 
Heart thrilled with a wondering beat, 

Then God crowned its glory with woman, 
And His work was complete ! 


Ah, what is so rare as the blessing 
Thus given to man in her birth! 
Though fit for an angel’s caressing, 
She stoops to the kisses of earth. 
And what is so rare as the splendor 
Of the smile that she brought from above ! 
And what is so true, and so tender, 
As woman’s dear love ! 


She walks in the ways that are lowly, 
Where bloom the rare roses and sweet ; 
In paths which the Master made holy 
By the print of His beautiful feet. 
Still, true to her heavenly mission, 
She mingles her gold with our dross; 
And meekly, in every condition, 
She takes up her cross! 


O, sweet, and still sweeter and sweeter 
Than all He hath given beside! 
In the glow of God’s morning we'll meet her 
That day when He makes her His bride. 
And when in His starry evangels 
He writes the world’s history down; 
Lo! fairer by far than the angels, 
She will shine with the crown! 


ee 


WHY IS FLIRTING WRONG? 


Sy Fevicia Hort. 





HE thinking 
nity, let Us suppose, is 
divided into three 
classes, as regards the 


COMMU, 











pastime of — flirting: 
First, the serious people 
who regard it) with 
scorn; second, the be- 
holders, who pass it 
with contempt; and 


third, the indifferent, 
who view it as they do any mania which 
neither interests nor amuses them. 

A child is charming because of its artless 
unconsciousness; so soon as it begins to pose 
and call for attention, its charm fades. 

As with the child, so the maid; her charm 
lies in her freshness, her unspoiled youth ; 
like the lily e’re it is breathed upon, her purity 
should at once allure us, and, like the rose, her 
sweetness and brilliancy enchain our sense of 
delight. After her first flirtation, these, if not 
lost, are at least greatly impaired. She learns to 
use her eyes, her smiles become artificial, she 
studies her gestures; in fishing parlance the 
adept in flirtation “Jays her lines’; she 
knows just what bait to hold out; she thinks 
she knows just how far to go; sometimes, 
like the silly summer moth, her wings get 
singed, but she consoles herself with “it is in 
the way of experience,’ and she gains what 
she calls ‘‘tone,’”’ forgetting that her delicate 
bloom is sullied., ' 

We hear of the desirability of old people re- 
membering what is suitable to their years ; let 
the young guard with jealous discretion their 
glorious heritage of youth and freshness ; for, 
once gone, no art can replace them. 

I have alluded to the barm accruing to one’s 
physical beauty in this unworthy game, but 
surely there are higher considerations. One 
-annot pass through a flirtation—either man 
or woman—without lowering the tone of one’s 
mind. I know that I seem to thus put mind 
before the affections; but in this prosaic nine- 
teenth century, hearts seem out of fashion. 
Cupid has taken a holiday and left us to our 
own devices; he loves an age when pounds 
and pence play a less conspicuous part, for 
Love laughs at calculation. So our mental 
development becomes our highest considera- 
tion, and it must suffer in a game where only 
the sly trickster holds the trump card 

Dignity and trifling put each other out of 
countenance, as does the bishop and the 
clown; and when a man and a woman enter 
with deliberation into the unworthy joust of 
tilting one’s attractions against the other with 
no other aim than the gratification of his or 
her vanity, then, I say, neither party can come 
out unscathed, either mentally or morally. 

If one is more detestable than the other, it 
is the male flirt; for since custom has given 
him the power of making the advance, he can 
do the most harm; particularly, should he 
practice his cruel arts upon an unsophisticated 
girl, she may fall a victim to his cruelty, for 


“Man's love is of man’s life a thing apart; 


"Tis woman's whole cxistence. 


A man may recover from a bitter encounter 
of this sort a sadder and a wiser man his 
trust in woman may be terribly shaken, but 
he does not succumb as does the woman 
whose heart, once wiled from her keeping 
grows weary of the world. And, incredible as 
it inay seem, Women are quite as much to 
blame as man for the sin of flirtation. For if 


they condemn the sin, they invariably smile 
upon the sinner, specially if he be handsome 
and attractive 

This petty weakness seems to be inherent in 
woman s nature—the indulgence, nay, encour- 
avement, of such vice in man. She may affect 
but it is i 


to frown only in half-hearted 
fashion; she knows the man to be a rogue, 
buat he is a very charming rogue,”’ and 

que voulez vous? Itis not her affair, and, to 
say the least, he is no better for her cham- 


There are some true-souled women 
who alike despise the sinner and the sin; but 
few, I wager, Who would boldly declare for 
King Arthur when Sir Launcelot du Lac holds 
court, 

Pause, oh, foolish creatures, in your mad 
career, and devote the precious time that God 
lias viven you to worthier and holier purposes, 
Let the earnestness and realities of life im- 
press you and stir in your souls a desire for 
better things. 

In this world where the hand-to-hand 
struggle for existence is being constantly en- 
acted, where many are fainting by the way- 
for lack of encouragement, where the 
great majority are overburdened and growing 
old before their time, will you, with Folly for 
vour guide, wear your cap and belts unheed- 
Ing the call to come up higher? 

We are all to blame, for we pursue a false 
system; we teach our children to ape the 
manners of the old, and to smirk, and bow, 
and play at cross purposes, 

Last summer alittle girl of five at the re- 
quest of her nurse, showed me how the ladies 
at Newport “rolled theireyes and dropped their 
lids atthe gentlemen.” Lam bound to say she 
did it with a degree of finish that only long 
practice could have attained; and I am 
equally bound to say that I did not reprove 
her, but basely added my quota of encouraye- 
ment; she was the child of a fashionable 
woman Who would have scorned any effort of 
mine to teach her little one a higher creed, 

There is a cult who effect to despise youth, 
and declare it “law,” and who find nature 

too fresh ;” but I fancy there comes a time 
to every one—when our porridge days are of 
the past, and our palates grown satiated with 
adulterated condiments—that we weary of 
the cultivated and yearn for the natural. 
Love, purity and frankness become then 
adorable; we would coax them to our em- 
brace, but Love points to the fast emptying 
yvlass of ‘Time, and, laughing at our wrinkles, 
hies to where youthfal innocence frolies in 
the sun. 

The ball-room in time ceases to be the happy 
hunting-ground, for, though always open, it 
is pre-eminently for the young and fair; it is 
for them that the musicians discourse their 
music and the audience give their songs of 
welcome. Someone new, some one beautiful, 
is always the ery of fashion. The belle who 
has held court for many seasons must now re- 
tireand make place for her younger successor ; 
the beau must follow. Ile may be very 
courteous, but for eye-glasses and bald-heads 
there awaits a warm welcome at the club, and 
there is really such a crowd of young people 
he feels out of place and so retires. 

But for her—the blase belle, who has weath- 
ered so many campaigns, what is there for 
her? Simply nothing. She has had no train- 
ing for usefulness; her vocation has been to 
ease and be pleased; that being over, and 
ae neither wife nor mother, she must go to 
the wall. She has wasted her opportunities 
in a world where every woman may claim a 
heaven-endowed mission, where the poor call 
for charity, the erring for mercy and the ig- 
norant for knowledge. 

Dare any one say: ‘There is nothing for 
metodo; lam an idler?’ There comes a 
day when the Judge calls. How shall you an- 
swer Him? Are your hands full of frankin- 
cense and myrrh and your life rich in deeds 
worthy ILis acceptance ? 

When you wasted your smiles on the trifler 
and your sweet words on the mocker, were 
there no hungry to feed, no sick to cheer, no 
prison doors to open? Tlow shall you answer 
this, you who have wasted your time, nay, 
not yours—His, and whose treasures of heart 
and mind have grown rusty? You have little 
to show for this life, still less for the life to 
come, It is true you have been guilty of no 
great crime; you haye only frittered your in- 
heritance in trifling. You have turned from 
the vocation of a sweet and gracious woman- 
hood to become that odious creature—an ac- 
complished flirt. 


pionship 


side 
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WOULDN’T YOU AS WELL AS I? 


] EING a woman, I would like to see men a 
little more unselfish. 
more respectful. 

I would like to see servants do honest and 
honorable, rather than eye service. 

I would like to see sensible fashions used, 
and not abused. 

I would like to see babies sensibly, rather 
than elaborately, dressed. 

I would like to see people return borrowed 
books. 

I would like to see simple 
cooked. 

I would like to see the pretty words “ thank 
you” always given when a service is ren- 
dered. 

I would like to see my sex more interested 
in good than in bad reading. 

I would like to see the millenium—though 
it may be doubted if I will. However, 
it is in our power individually to make it 
seem as if it had come, and wecan each of 
us help by precept and practice to bring about 
this delightful state of affairs. 

I am goingtotry. Will you? 


meals well 


I would like to see children a little | 
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MIDNIGHT AT THE NORTH CAPE. 





By Mary J. Houmes. 
OR several days the ship 
Capella had been thread- 
ing its way among the 
numerous fiords of the 
Arctic Sea, winding 
around the sharp  pro- 
montories and the little 
islands which dot the 
coast so thickly, and past 








the fertile valleys at the 





foot of the gray hills 
where the grass was growing green in the 


brief summer sunshine, and the red farm- 
houses with their white window sashes and 
doors, made a pleasing picture in the land- 
scape. 

We had spent several hours in Ham- 
merfest, the most northern town in Europe, 
where, during the winter months, continual 
darkness reigns, relieved only by the moon 
and the beautiful auroras. And we had seen 
the sunset and sunrise meet and kiss each 
other, with no twilight or sign of night, except 
a feeling that ii was time for nature to draw 
the curtain of rest round her tired children, 
even though the sun were shining on and on, 
forever and ever, as it seemed at last when we 
had watched it for four days and nights, mov- 
ing round and round in the same circle, with- 
out ever passing from our sight. 

It was sunshine 

“From morn till afternoon, 
From afternoon till night; 
From two o'cloek till seven, 
And from seven till morning light—” 
Until our eyes began to grow dim and our 
brains to get frightfully mixed, and uncertain 
as to whether it were to-day or a week ago. 

And now, another day as counted by hours, 
wus wearing to its close, and the passengers of 
the Capella were gathering upon the deck, 
glancing first at the clock and then at the 
huge object not far away, rising precipitously 
a@ thousand feet in the air like some miglity 
fortress defying the whole world. And this 
was the North Cape we had come so far to 
see, with the midnight sun upon it, and the 
people who a few days ago had shouted like 
people distraught at the first sight of the mid 
night sun, were awed into quiet as they stood 
gazing across the deep blue of the open sea to 
where the gigantic rock was lying with scars 
and seams and rifts in its sides, looking as if 
burned with a hot iron. 

It was here that our passengers were landed 
and began the tiresome climb along the zig- 
waz puth, at the sides of which ropes are 
stretched to make the ascent easier. But it 
laborious work at the best, and strength and 
courage both would fail if you did not know 
what awaited you at the top, which is reached 
at last, and you stand on a plateau over which 
the waves sometimes break with thunderous 
blows, tearing up great rocks like pebbles, and 
making a stony road to the edge of the Cape, 
where you stand breathless and expectant 
Waiting for the gun from the ship below to 
tell you it is midnight. 

The awful grandeur and solemnity of that 
scene cannot well be described, but it comes 
back to you many and many atime, and you 
are there again gazing across the dark expanse 
of water towards that region of ice to which 
man has never penetrated. On each side of 
you nothing but barren rocks with patches of 
snow upon them, old, perhaps, as the rocks 
themselves, for the sunlight which falls upon 
it with a ruddy glow is never warm enough 
to melt it quite away. To the west, or rather 
northwest, and a little above the horizon, the 
sun hangs like a great ball of fire, tinging the 
water with a rosy hue and making a long, 
golden pathway towards the trackless, un- 
known sea, whose waters have seldom seen 
the coming of a boat, or listened to the roar 
of the cannon which at last breaks the deep 
silence and tells the anxious watchers that it 
is midnight on the North Cape, from which 
loud shouts go up, as cannon after cannon is 
fired, while the ship’s bell rings in unison. 
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D’ye see those 
skates ? The Pitts- 
burgh lamp is 
ahead. It gives 


magnificent light. 
It is easy to 
care for. 


It 
but wiping. 

Send for a primer—can’t 
| tell it all here. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PirrsBuRGH Brass Co. 
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DON’T WEAR FALSE BANGS 
unless they are made of natural curly hair. We 
have them from §2.00up. Our bangs keep in 
shape simply by combing. New Illius:rated 
Catalogue of latest styles free. Goods sent by 
mail everywhere. 
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Cuaprer LV. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW LIFE. 

N the library of a fine old mansion 
in the city of Nassau, Robert Craig 
stood before a cannel coal fire, his 
arm resting upon the carved mantel. 
Opposite him sat an elderly lady 

with beautiful waves of gray hair, and a face 
full of character in every line. 


* After all, Robert, it is so surprising,” she 
was saying, “to see you putting out of your 
harbor in midwinter, that I have a lingering 
suspicion that this visit is like the novel 


now-a-days, ‘ with a purpose,’ and she smiled 
a little whimsical smile she had. 

“And if it is?’ returned her nephew 
for this fine old lady was Robert’s aunt. 

“If it is, let us by all means have the 
purpose. IL saw as soon you came in that you 
had something out of the 
ordinary on your m ind. 
What is the matt er 
How can I help you? 

Robert looked at her for 
a moment, with a slight 
smiie about his lips and 
then rejoined : 


‘What would occur to 
you “us likeliest to be the 
mutter?” 

“] suppose you want 
to build a new chapel 
possibly. If you were 
any other fellow, and if 
your habitation were not 
in dens and caves of the 
earth, sotospeak, T should, 
of course, suppose you 
had fallen in love. But 
to suppose uch athing of 
a young monk like you, 
a profes ional Wormiun- 
hater, who has not ste pped 
within the bound of 
civilization for—let me 
see —how long is it?” 


Here Robert interrupted 
her 


“TIomo sum, my dear 
aunt! Fate has over- 
taken me; let me rather 
say, the greatest Joy of life 
has come to me, and 
the young man’s face be- 
came radiant with the 
thought of the woman 


he loved. 


Mrs. Craig lifted her hands with a little ex- 
clamation of dismay as one after another the 
little group of aristocratic Nassau girls whom 


she had in turn chosen for her nephew, passed 


before her mind, to give place to a new vision 
which instantly arose of a pretty milliner’s 
apprentice, all bangs and bangles, who, for 
lack of something better, bad caught her 
nephew’s fancy, in the vulgar, village life to 


which he had devoted himself. 

she said at length, a little 

“ Let us hear you rave about her.” 
Robert laughed, the glorious, 

laugh of a man gloriously happy. 


‘Go on, grimly, 


unreserved 


‘You are courageous to give me such a 
pe rinission I may never stop, for truly there 
is not another woman in the world like her, 
Aunt Elizabeth.’ 

“Certainly not, there neveris. What is her 


name? Is she older than you? TJs ita case of 


summer-boarder or Pride-of-the-Village? Let 
me know the worst.” 

Very well. - will answer catevorically. 
Her name is Rachel Genell; she is the widow 
of acommon fisherman; don’t faint, aunt 
you will forgive me when you see her; she is 


twenty years old, and has lived in Broad Bar 
all her life.” 

“Tsee. A ‘fair barbarian! 
read and write?” 

‘Yes, both: and she knows a little 
metic, now,” replied Robert, coolly. 
this introduction he proceeded to 
plans and wishes before his aunt. Briefly 
told. the case was as follows: Rachel felt her 
need of education; declined flatly to 
marry him until she could be in some degree 
a congenial companion to him; for his own 
part he was loath to wait, but her determina- 
tion was fixed. He had resolved accordingly 
to ask his aunt if she would receive Rachel 
into her home as a member of her family, 
direct her studies, secure private teachers for 
her in different branches, and, in all ways, aid 
her in her desire to fit herself for the new life 
before her. 

Mrs. Craig protested, at first, against lend- 
ing herself to a purpose of which she wholly 
disapproved; but Robert plead patiently until 


I trust she can 
arith- 


After 
lay his 


she 


she so far yielded as to say that Rachel 
might come to her fora visit of a month or 
two. If atthe end of that time she had faith 


in heras even ina small 
being her nephew's wife, she would consider 
his proposition, She would begin by reading 
history and literature with her. 

‘Languages and the ‘use of globes’ will be 
extra.”’ she concluded with her little, odd smile, 
at which Robert laughed ayain, and then re- 
marked— 

‘Don’t imagine that it is a case 
and that your task is to form 

tachel has more mind, more 


degree worthy of 


of 
her 
character 


Dora, 
mind. 
, more 


natural ability than any woman of her age I 
ever met.” 

“You never met any,” quoth his aunt 
sharply. Her settled conviction was that 


tohert was a victim to the first woman he had 
ever seriously looked upon. 
A week later, in the same room, Robert 


“My name is Corry Genell. 


Craig introduced 


Rachel to his aunt, who 
stood erect 


and dignified in her rich satin 
surrounded by elegance and luxury—of 
which the girl had never dreamed—to receive 
her. Afterwards Mrs. Craig owned freely to her 
nephew that she laid down her arms and sur- 
rendered at discretion the moment Rachel en- 
tered the room. The pure face, refined by 
sorrow; the stately figure, the noble simplicity 
and gravity of her manner surprised the 
clear-headed old lady into instant admiration, 


dress 


soon to be followed by love; this was no 
viggling, showy-village beauty—this calm, 
thoughtful woman with her crown of fair 


hair, and hersweet gray eyes. 
‘IT must introduce her at once,” 
the old lady “to the Powells and 
lingsworths; her manners have more 
dignity than the repose 
“* Which makes the cast of 


thought 
the Hol- 
ease and 


Vere de Vere.’ 





Ever heard of that chap 
Cuarprer VY. 


THE PITCHER BROKEN AT THE 

A year has passed and more since 
Genell Jeft Broad Bar for Nassau. Rey. 
Robert Craig still cares) for the parish 
there, doing the work honestly, unto the 
Lord, and not unto the men. But the old 
order is soon to change. It is May now. In 
June he and Rachel will be married; the 
summer is to be spent in traveling abroad, 
and the autumn, it is expected, will find them 
in another 


FOUNTAIN, 


tachel 


its 


parish, no less needy than Broad 

Bar, but of wider extent 
It has been a year of happy toil to Robert, 
His love has not been a feverish distraction, 


but an inspiration and support to him. 

Love must be one thing to aman who has 
frittered away his heart’s strength and purity 
in a hundred flirtations, and another 
man who loves once and loves forever one 
woman, and who cleaves to her, with the 
whole strength of his manhood. Robert 
Craig’s love was such asthis; it mastered him 
completely; it terrified him at times by its 
overwhelming power. Thus far it had ac- 
knowledged no obstacles, but sometimes the 


to ua 


thought had cometo him, ‘What if God 
should take Rachel from me = suddenly? 
Could I still serve and trust Him?” The 


revelation of his own heart which such ques- 
tions brought him was almost more than he 
could) bear, he had lived heretofore in 
simple, so unvexed an allegiance to God. 


sO 


On this May evening when the air was full 
of suggestions of all sweet things which 
summer brings: when the sea lay quiet in 
opaline tints meeting the quiet sky at the 
far horizon, and the small waves broke in 
musical plashing along the beach, Rebert re- 
turned from a long walk onthe shore, called 
at the little post-office for the letter from 


Rachel which never 
of the week, 
hastened on 
manse 

Her letters seemed 
They 


failed him on this night 
found it awaiting for him, and 
with eager anticipation to the 


wonderful to 
revealed her love to him in 


her lover. 
a thousand 


delicate, womanly expressions, and yet were 
never ‘too fain; they were full of bright 


discussion of the books she read, the pictures 
she saw, the music she heard; of the people 
who “were kind to her,” of the new world 
in which she had been received with an en- 
thusiasm which surprised, while it never con- 
fused or dazzled her. Her true instinets and 
fine mental balance helped her to meet every 
occasion 
“Straight as a line of light.” 

The young lover gloried in all the glory 
which came to her. but most of all in the 
beautiful womanhood which could bear sor- 
row and hardships, and the yet harder testing 
of favor and flattery. 

It was dust when he reached the manse. 
He lighted the study lamp, and sat down near 
an unshaded window and read his letter. It 
was not difficult fora person standing in the 
shadow of the garden trees to watch his face 
throughout the reading. 


A knot of rough fellows from the lower 
village, the worst men in the neighborhood, 
were strolling up and down the road near the 
manse, now laughing boisterously, 
whispering, or breaking out in 
song, the words of which, 
Robert Craig in his study there, would have 
brought him to his feet in an instant. But 
he was too much absorbed in his letter to bear 
the sounds which floated in through the open 
window. Having read the letter once he was 
about to read it again, the joy of it in his eyes 
and in the half smile on his lips, when a sud- 
den knock, overloud, upon the door of his 
study, surprised him. 

With a question in his mind as to who 
would be likely to enter the house thus un- 
ceremoniously, he stepped to the door and 
opened it. The light fell upon the form of a 


again 
coarse 
reached 


some 
had they 


man in rough sailor's dress, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes. Robert thought him a 
man he knew from the lower village, at first, 


but after he had asked him to come in, and 


handed him a chair, which the man took 
awkwardly, at the same time removing his 
hat, he saw that he was a stranger, a man 


whom he had never seen in Broad Bar before. 
Of that he was certain. He was less than 
thirty years old, apparently, but showed in his 
weather-beaten face the effects of long expos- 
ure on the sea; a short, high-shoulder man, 
with coarse, tattooed hands, a meanly-shaped 
head, with receding forehead; small, 
eyes, and a peculiarly ugly mouth, 

stain of 


restless 
with a 
tobacco juice 
about its corners, the 
mouth of a bad-tem- 
pered, passionate man. 


This much Robert 
Craig read at first 
glance. But he was 
often brought into 
contact with men of 


this type in his work 
in Broad Bar, and he 
turned from the pure 
delight of his com- 
munion with Rachel 
through the letter 
which he had thrust 
into his breast pocket 


now, to the heavy task 
of working with the 
dabased soul of this 
man, whatever his 
need might be, with 
the readiness of one 
who worked for his 
fellowmen in the 


name of the Man of 
Nazareth. 

“You are a stranger 
in Broad Bar, | think,” 
he said in a friendly 
tone, the man sat 
silent and ill at ease 
before him. 

“Not so much of a 
stranger as you think, 


as 


may be,” replied the 
before ?”’ fellow, crossing his 
right leg over his left, 


with an unsuccessful effort to appear at ease. 
There was an overt indolence in the tone and 
manner which puzzled the parson. He was 
wont to be treated with respect even by the 
roughest men in Broad Bar. They all liked 
him for his manliness, his muscle, and his 
unpretentious willingness to work for his 
people. 

Thinking of nothing better to say he re- 
marked, ‘Indeed.’ This was followed by a 
question which surprised him exceedingly. 

“Who was that there letter from you was a 
a readin’ in the window just now? 
readin’ it—you may as well own 
yer sweetheart wa'n’t it?” 

A dark flush mounted to the clergyman's 
cheek and brow. 

‘T think my letters 


I seen you 
up. From 


can hardly be of inter- 
est to you. Have you 
been drinking, my 
friend?” 

The fumes of bad 


whisky were poisoning 


the air of the room, 
and Robert began to 
see in the ill-timed 
visit, the tokens of 
an act of drunken 
bravado, 

“T don't know it’s 
any of yer business 
whether I’ve been 
drinkin’ or not. Ef 
you say much Pll 
drink all the whisky 
in Broad Bar before 
mornin’, and pay for 
it too.” This was said 


with a jingle of money 
in his pockets, and a 
coarse sneer, He was 
growing more ugly and 
dangerous with every 
word, while the man 
opposite him grew 
only calmer and more 
courteous, 

‘You had better not 


drink any more to- 
night. What is your 
name, please? You 
have not told me, I 
think. I suppose you 
are acquainted with 


mine?” 


‘Know yer name? 
Yes, I do, and I don't 
know no good of it, 


neither. So you want 
to know mine? Mebbe 
you won’t be so mighty 
pleased to hear it. ‘ 
Perhaps if you knew 
more you wouldn't be 
in so big ahurry,’’ and 
the man laughed in a most hideous manner. 
“TI do not understand you,” replied Robert, 
who now began to feel a strange agitation. 
“ Well then, parson, you pay strict attention, 
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and I guess you will. My name is Corry 
Genell. Ever heard of that _ chap before? 
How does the name strike you? Do you like 
the sound of it?’ : 

Kvery vestige of color left Robert's face at 
the sound of that name. He did not speak. 

‘Hit right between the eyes that time, 
didn't I?” sneered the other. Then rising, 
he added, “I’ve been directed to you as the 
man who can tell me where to find my wife. 
You fetch her here about as quick as you 
can make tracks, wherever you've got her hid 
away. You understand ? I'm gettin’ in a 
hurry to see her I’ve knocked about the 
world a considerable sence they thought I 
went to the bottom there on the Banks. I 
didn’t stay drownded worth a cent. A little in- 
convenient, ll allow. Yes, I got fished off from 
a boat I stuck to, next mornin’ by a brig 
bound for Gibraltar, an’ I've been round the 
world pretty much since then; I a'n’t been 
in no great hurry to get back neither. I a’n't 
ben so bad off as you might think, for Jack 
has a sweetheart in every port as you may hev 
heerd, but now I've got back to Broad Bar, 
and I want my woman. She's as likely a one 
as I’ve seen. Ef you don't believe my story 
you ask in any of the taverns if C orry Genell’s 
got back.’ 

By this time he was in the hall, and only 
stop ping to call back 

‘You get her here mighty quick now, 
varson, No foolin’.” He left the house and 
joined the group of men who were waiting 
for him. 

Robert Craig, alone in his study 
seund of their ribald songs and laughter 
growing less and less loud as they went on 
their way back to the village to spend the 
night in earousing. 

It was ‘‘an over true tale.’ Robert felt that 
it was true in that awful hour of amazement. 
Inquiry proved it. 

Before light the next morning he set off on 
horseback across the dunes for Dundee, the 
nearest railway station, seven miles distant. 
His train was delayed, his connections were 
missed and it was almost dusk that evening 
when he reached his aunt's house in Nassau. 
He could never clearly recall the hours of that 
day. They were enveloped in a_ horror of 
great darkness. Only he remembered with 
strange clearness a bit of woods and a brook 


, heard the 


rippling under a foot bridge which he saw 
from the car window. It was while he was 
looking at that bit of landscape that the 


thought was thrust into his mind by his good 
or evil genius, he did not discern which at the 
time, that a train for New York would start 
early next morning, that it would connect 
with the ocean steamers, that, perhaps, all was 
not yet lost. 

Reaching his aunt’s house he went up the 
steps, and stood fora moment. It wasawarm 
evening and the long front windows were 
open. Looking through the swaying lace 
curtains he saw Rachel come into the parlor 
in white evening dress, tall and stately, and 
wonderfully beautiful. She sat down at the 
piano, ran her flngers over the keys carelessly, 
and then began singing in alow, soft voice a 
song from the German which they had learned 
to sing together—a sad, simple little thing 
which for some reason they both cared for— 

* Farewell, dear heart; 
Sadly we part; 
Thy smile long shall miss, 
Oh give me one last kiss, 
Farewell, dear heart 
Sadly we part.” 

Robert waited for the 
went in and found her. He spoke her name, 
quite softly, as he entered the room, that the 
sudden sight of him might not startle her. 
She turned from the piano, saw him, and with 
a little joyful cry came to meet him, with 
clasped hands extended. He pressed her head 


last line, and then 


down upon his breast, smoothing her hair very 
softly with one hand, but he did not kiss her. 





“For a moment he held her gloved hand in his.”’ 


Looking up into his face with a little pre- 
tense of reproach, she whispered. 

“Don’t you love me any more? 
not kissed me,” 


You have 
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Upon this all the terrible conflict which for 
an instant had been almost forgotten returned 
upon him. His chest heaved, his hands were 
clenched; great drops of sweat stood upon 
his forehead. He led herto a chair beside a 
window, and standing before her told ber all 
the awful truth 

Now, in all their close confidence, the story 
of Rachel's married life had remained a sealed 
book, Robert knew the great misery of it 
from others; he could hardly have borne to 
hear it from her; and it was not her way to 
speak evil of the dead. But until now he had 
only dimly guessed what the life of a woman 
might be—married to a coarse, brutal, cruel 
man. He read it now, as he read her great 
love for him fn the unspeakable anguish which 
came upon her face, blanching it to ashes, 
setting lines like those of age about the sweet 
mouth, cutting off her breath, checking her 
heart’s pulsations, until merciful unconscious 
ness saved her one brief moment of agony. 

When she recovered and opened her eyes 
the man who stood bending over her was 
transformed. He was no longer shaken with 
helpless, baffled passion. The sight of her 
but a moment before in all the power and 
bloom of her perfect physical organization, 
now so sorely stricken, lying before him like a 


broken lily, crushed, agonized, prostrate—had 
tilled him with a fierce determination. Again 
he saw the bit of woods and the brook below 


the bridge; again he received into his heart 
the suggestion of escape. He even took out 
his watch deliberately and, looking at it, con- 
sidered how many hours would intervene 
before they could take the train for New York. 

“Rachel,” he said, with strange composure 
of voice, “do you think | could let you go 
back to that man? Jt shall not be. God 
knows you are mine—mine to love and pro- 
tect, and [ will protect you from him. Do 
not be afraid; do not tremble. I will take 
you away from all this trouble. See, Rachel, 
look into my eyes. You can trust me, dear?’ 

She smiled faintly, sadly up at him, but did 
not speak for alittle. During that pause the 
powers of darkness were at work in the 
shadowy room in the heart of a man tempted 
with very grievous temptation—a man who 
never dreamed before of what temptation might 
mean, He had lost for a moment the nice 
balance of truth; he was ready to call evil 
yood and good evil. And for Rachel? She 
was a woman, and she loved him. 

When she spoke it was to say 

* No, Robert, | cannot trust you. I cannot 
trust myself! Only God is great enough to 
lead us now. You must let me go to Him 
alone. [cannot bear my trouble when I look 
into your face.” 

So she left him. 

It was morning when she came down to the 
varlor again, She was dressed for a journey ; 
ier face was perfectly white; she looked as 
Robert remembered her look after the baby 
died, only there was atouch of agony upon 
her brow which had not been there then. He 
met her calmly. They looked each into the 
other's stricken face, and each saw, through all 
the haggard pain, the majesty of mastered 
temptation, 

* Good-by,” she said, “Tam going —home. 
The train leaves, you know, in half an hour, 
and the carriage is waiting for me. I must 
go alone, dear. God keep you! God help us 
both, my best, my truest friend !"’ 

“May I kiss you, Rachel?’ he asked with 
breaking voice. He was hardly as calm as 
she. He held her once more to his heart for 
an instant, pressing a kiss of love and renun- 
ciation, ‘‘ pure as snow,” upon her lips. For 
a moment he held her gloved hand in his, as 
if he had not yet fully determined to let her 
go; then, gently drawing it from his warm 
grasp, she was gone. 


Robert Craig left alone with his great trouble, 
found none of the exaltation of victory. 
“The heart within him was ashes and dust,” 
as he thought of the defenceless woman 
whom he loved going her lonely way back to 
the companionship of the degraded man who 
had the right to summon her. Every new- 
won grace, every developed capacity and re- 
fined perception in her, would only render 
her bondage more monstrous. And he, who 
loved her, had no right before God or man to 
defend or protect her! However, a new 
thought came to him now. He had felt that 
he could never see Broad Bar again; that he 
could not look upon Rachel without sin. 
Now he resolved to return to his post and 
watch over his poor love, and if Corry Genell 
should once dare to lift his hand against her, 
he should learn that she was not the de- 
fenceless-girl she once had been. 

When he met his aunt at the late breakfast, 
he looked, if ten years older than when she saw 
him before, as many times stronger. He had 
suddenly attained a power and self-mastery 
which he had not before, and which would be 
instructively recognized wherever he might be. 

As he took his seat at the table his eyes 
rested upon the morning newspaper which 
the servant had laid beside his plate A 
head line caught his eye. : 

“A drunken sailor run down by the Night 
Express, near Dundee. Instantly killed.” 

ith a half indifferent thought of who the 
man might be, Robert’s eyes ran down the 
paragraph until they found the words: 

“The mutilated body has been identified as 
that of Corry Genell, a sailor from Broad Bar, 
who was on a spree and left the place about 
9 o'clock in the evening for the purpose of 
walking to Dundee to take the train for 
Nassau.”’ 

# # + e * 

Rachel and Robert were married in June. 
On the inner side of a plain gold bracelet 
which he gave her, was engraved this line: 

“ Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony 
should be prized ?” ; 

The men and women who know and love 
these two, do not see this inscription; should 
they see it, they would never guess its real 
meaning. The harmony of which they know 
would make the discords, of which they do 
not know, inconceivable. 
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HOW TO BE A HAPPY WIFE 


By Hewen Jay 


we look our 
circle of acquaintances we 
are convinced that mar 
riage is not always the 
ideal state the novelist 
would have us think. We 
are surrounded by mys 
tery. Strange to say, all 
rules fail. The woman 
we admire as accomplished 
does nut any 


aoout on 





have 


beautiful, 
stronger hoid upon her husband than her 


and seem to 
plain, commonplace sister. The competent 
house-wife whose table is a joy to both eye 
and palate, eats quite as many husbandless 
meals as does her slovenly neighbor. 

Age doves not solve the problem. Many 
young men have ridiculously happy 
with elderly wives in spite of Shakespeare's 
declaration “Then let thy love be younger 
than thyself, or thy affe:tion cannot hold the 
vent.’ 

* An old man’s darling’? bas been a slave, 
and a young man’s slave a treasured darling ; 
while the boy and girl of equal years, who 
played together, as husband and wife quar 
rel badly. 

What isthe secret of the difliculty? I be- 
lieve it is rooted in the disposition on the part 
of many girls to revard marriage as a trans- 
forming and reforming institution. “© Fred 
will stop drinking when we are married,” 
his little fiancée tells her friends; or, ** Ned will 
not go so often tothe Club when he has a 
home of his own;” or, “ Charlie’s mother does 
not understand him, and so he appears cross 
at times.” 

There are very few marriage-made men. 
Matrimony does not make or mend the dis 
position. If Fred will not reform for the 
suke of his own manhood, no wife can save 
him. If Fanny does not like tobacco smoke 
it would be safer for her not to marry the 
man who loves a good cigar. If Ned's sharp 
speeches cause his sweetheart many tears, they 
will blister his wife’s cheeks. In spite of 
what moralists say in regard to studying the 
man you marry, | believe more trouble is 
caused by girls not studying themselves. 
They are more often self-deceived than the 
victims of any plot on the part of their lovers. 
They expect too much, idealize too much, and 
clothe their suitors with attributes they never 
claimed to possess. 

First, then, | would say to the girl who sees 
upon the horizon, like the prophet of old, 
the gathering cloud of aman’s hand, ‘*Goshut 
to the door of your chamber”? and have a 
good talk with yourself. Are you an am- 
bitious girl, fond of dainty gowns and. social 
prominence? Then hesitate before you marry 
a young manon asmall salary. Would it 
be fair to him to reproach him in the future 
because you cannot have the flesh pots of 
Kyeypt? You know he is true and honest 
and will give you what he can. But will he 
be able to give you enough? Your marrying 
him will not transform him into a million- 
aire. If luxury is necessary to your happi- 
ness it wili be a risk to marry aman with no 
luxuries to give you. 

If self-investigation develops the fact that 
you are very sensitive to criticism, why 
should you expect to be happy with a man 
whose grammar is defective, and whose pecu- 
liarities of manner excite unfavorable com 
ment. You can never be both a wife anda 
school-mistress. The avocations do not har- 
monize. Every one, since the days of Achilles, 
have had their vulnerable spot. What may 
not irritate another, is, because of your indivi- 
dual weakness, particularly galling to you. 
Think of this when choosing a husband, for 
the man you marry is the man you must live 
with. 

How many a young wife, if she spoke the 
absolute truth, would say: ‘ While I love my 
husband, my marriage is a great mistake for 
Lam brought in close contact with people 
with whom [ have no thought in common, 
and who make me wretchedly unhappy. If 
[ had known just what his family were, I 
simply could not have married him.” No 
one would invest their entire capital in a 
house they had never been in, and promise to 
live there for a term of years. Yet how many 
enter a family they have never seen, and 
promise to take its unknown history and 
proclivities for better, for worse, till death 
parts them. It is a popular fiction that a girl 
can marry a man without, as the saying is, 
marrying his family. Itis not true. Some- 
times a grape does spring from a thorn, and a 
pure, temperate son descends from a vile, sin- 
ful father. His mother’s blood, perhaps, has 
saved him. Still, in marrying this man, you 
marry the soiled family record, and must, to 
some extent, share in the suffering caused by 
his father’s sins. Heredity we may or may 
not believe in, but we have all seen charac- 
teristics pass one generation by, to appear 
in greater strength in the second. You run 
the risk then, even if your husband is all that 
he should be, of being an unhappy, anxious 
mother. In respect to disease and insanity 
the same law obtains. I am not speaking in 
favor of the selfish, mercenary marriage, but 
I am advocating the intelligent counting of 
the cost before the contract is signed. Par- 
ents who would be shocked at their daughter's 
choosing, as an intimate friend, a girl of 
whose antecedents they knew nothing, do not 
always refuse to allow that same daughter to 
marry a man whose family they meet for the 
first time at the wedding. 

It is one thing to entertain an immaculately, 
attired caller who brings bonbons in one 
hand and roses in the other, and quite an- 
other to see him off-guard with his brothers 
and sisters in his environment, not the one 
your parents’ culture and success have given 
you. He does not seem like a stranger in 
your home, and yet you might never be any- 
thing but an alien in his. 

You say he will have to adopt your family 
and friends, and let his own go, and so in 
time he will think just as you do about 
domestic and social matters. Granted that 
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he is willing, although very few men are, and 
you graft him into your family tree, you will 
find out, when too late. that the graft to all 
time partakes of the mature of the stock from 
Which it sprung If your prospective father 
in-law is the tvpe of man you detest, ask 
yourself if it is all imipossible that his son 
may develop the same characteristics when 


he has reached the same ave? 

No one realizes the powef of association and 
home training until they are brought in close 
relations with people who have been educated 
according to entirely different standards 
Your mother is your model, and, in most 
cases your husband's mother will be his; now 
if these two authorities represent two widely 
differing classes of society, are not the chances 
of domestic harmony lessened? It is an ex 
perime nt, too, fora virl country born and bred, 
to marry a man ina large city; and many a 
wife, in a beautiful faurm-house, has been hun- 
gry all her days for the bustle of crowded 
strects 

A homely old proverb says: ° For the want 
of company, welcome trumpery The girl 
who accepts Ned because no one else has 
asked her, and she does not want to be the 
only old maid in her set, turns her marriage 
into a makeshift. Sheis conscious at times 
that she deserves a better fate, but her friends 
have teased her about him, and almost before 
she knows it she is his, by the appropriation 
of public opinion. When she is a few years 
older and has come to herself she will 
vel that she could deliberately work her 
undoing. She findsthat she needs one of two 
things: A man strong of will and intellect, 
able to keep pace with her mental develop 
ment; or liberty to live her life unhampered 
She has, instead, a good-natured boyish soul, 
who is a clog socially, and to whom study of 
any kind is an infinite weariness; and yet he 
is just exactly the same as when she married 
him. She has changed, not he; and as she 
looks back she knows that she stifled the 
voice that was trying to warn her. If she had 
only been content to wait the unfoldings of 
time and not taken her fatein her own hands. 
She has wronged two, herself and the man 
she married, who is not in the least to blame. 

A girl whoacts the part of wooer is likely 
to be a miserable wife. [tis human nature to 
lightly value what is lightly won. Thackeray 
Says that, ‘Any woman can marry any man 
if she makes up her mind to do it Yet it 
is one thing to snare a bird, and another to 
make him sing in his cage. If it was hard 
work to capturet he husband it will be much 
harder to keep him. 

Happiness is contagious. The contented 
wife is apt to have a contented husband. 
The girl whois more anxious to be worthy of 
love than to have many lovers, will find that 
“Jove will come.” 

I fancy I hear some one say: “If girls 
analyze so closely, how few will marry!” To 
which | answer, And how many will be saved 
from the sad fate of the victims of the giant 
of old, who sung 
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“We're in and we can't get out, 
Sorrow as much a8 we may!” 
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WHERE IS THE WIFE’S HEAVEN? 


By Darwin W. EsmMonp 


; O queen has held a warmer 
Si fealty, no spirit a more de- 






voted affection, no knight 
won greater triumphs than 
the true wife in the true 
home. Home is the limit 

: of her jurisdiction, and all 
within it are under the benediction of her 
life. There she may her loved ones 
from disappointments, and instill into their 
hearts courage to try again; there her loving 
hand may svothe away the pangs of sickness ; 
there her quiet, even, daily life, brings rest 
and peace from the struggle and care without ; 
and the remembrance of her love and waiting 
service, gives new life to the weary feet 


succor 


journeying homeward after the day of toil. 


Such a life may have its hardships, but the re- 
wards are sure and now, not in the far-off, yet- 
to-be. It is hard to suppress the hasty word 
when some onein the household, worn and 
tired, is justa little unreasonable: but the sun- 
shine of to-morrow will be brighter for it; 
hard to always put the husband's slippers by 
the fire, and see him yo out to the lodge, 
without noticing the loving thoughtfulness: 
but they will win their way in time; hard to 
go, uncomplainingly, without a hundred little 
comforts, when cigars and tobacco are pur- 
chased almost at wholesale; hard to sit at 
home the livelong day keeping it in order, for 
those who never mention the surroundings, 
unless to mention something that is wrong; 
but patient and continued sowing will surely 
some day bring the harvest. And untiring, 
never-failing devotion will work its way into 
the most heedless heart and fill the house with 
a halo that shall be eternal. It costs but a 
little effort to open the door daily for the com- 
ing husband, by the hand he loves the best in 
all the world; but it will make that hand a 
scepter, and fill the womanly heart behind it 
with a peace more than earthly. Try for a 
little while to nurture and tend the little 
flowers of duty growing in the household, 
those—so little—we are apt to overlook them, 
and we shall see they bear most precious fruit- 
age. Now and then I stroll amid the sleeping 
dead, in one of God's acres, on a little hillside 
overlooking the Hudson, and come, at times, 
to the grave of a woman—a woman who has 
been sleeping there, amid the sighing of the 
trees and the singing of the birds, a quarter of 
acentury or more. It is the fairest spot in all 
this little holy ground; the grass is green and 
always freshly cropped, the walk about it is 
kept in perfect order, the bursting bud and 
flower devote their incense to the memory of 
the sleeper; and every Lord's day a poor and 
gray-haired man sits by the side of the little 
mound, too poor to buy a tombstone or cut a 
name in marble. One day I touched his arm 
and whispered, “ Friend, who waits here for 
the resurrection ?”’ The lips trembled but they 
wore a smile, “‘ My wife was buried here,” said 
he. “She made my home a heaven.” 
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THE STORY OF AN AUTHOR’S CHILD. 
ag VERY woman in the land has 
1 bowed down before “John Hali 
“4 fax, Gentleman but how many 
r know much of the life of the 
a woman whose brain-child he was ” 
Ae | There is in it a little romance that 
- 1 am sure many will like to hear 


Married to a gentleman who was 
a cripple, Mrs. 








Muloch Craik lived an idyllic 
life at a beautiful country home, a few miles 
from a county town. She heard one day 
quite incidentally, that a baby had been found 
on @ stone ut the crossroads, that it had been 
taken tuthe Town Hall and that all the gentry 
about were going to look at it because it was 
such a sweet, little child So, following the 
example of her she went too. 
Looking up into the sweet, sympathetic face 
of the famed authoress, the little baby smiled 
and put out its wee hands. 

Dinah Muloch Craik could not resist this, 
and soshe determined to take the child for 
her very own. Quickly it was wrapped up 
and it became her baby. Devoted to it, she 
was vet determined as it grew older it should 
never have its heart hurt by being told the 
story of its birth and adoption: so, as soon as 
the little girl was able to understand, it was 
lovingly whispered to her that she had been 
found on the large stone which stood in the 
centre of the Hall and which always was deco- 
rated with flowers, and that God had put 
her there that her mother might find her. As 
soon as she grew old enough, it became her 
daily duty to cut the flowers and arrange them 
to make beautiful this great rock that had 
been dug up from the cross-roads and brought 
there. To her it represented the place where 
the hands of the angels had rested when they 
laid her down. Curiously enough, the child 
became very proud of the way in which she 
had reached the dear mother who cared for 
her as lovingly and as tenderly as if she were 
really of her own flesh and blood. Her 
birthday was the day on which she was found, 
and when the tenth one came around and a 
child’s party was yviven her, she was heard 
asking one little girl, “ How old are you?” 
The other one answered, ‘If was born nine 
years ago.’ “ Oh!” answered the baby, “ you 
were born like other children, but I am better 
than that; [was found just where God had 
placed me.’ The childish pride was as amus- 
Ing as it was pathetic. 

The years have gone by, the eyes of the 
good mother are closed forever to the sights 
of this world; but the child she cared for 
lives in the great town of London, and _ re- 
members; and when the mother of “John 
Halifax. Gentleman,’ and of this girl stands 
before Almighty God, don't you think that 
He will say—‘‘ As ye have done it unto the 
least of these, so will I unto you.” 
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THE WONDERFUL CARLSBAD SPRINGS 


At the Ninth 


International Medical Congress, Dr 
A. I. 


A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsylvania, 


| read a paper stating that out of thirty cases treated 
with the genuine imported Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for 


| chronic 


| 
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constipation, hypochondria, disease of the 


liver and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, catarrhal in 
flammeation of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach or 
spleen, children with marasmus, gout, rheumatism of 
the joints, gravel, etc., twenty-six were entirely cured 
three much improved, and one not treated long enough 
Average time of treatment, four weeks. 




















(AU Nations in line at the Sprudel.) 


The Carlsbad Sprudel Salt (powder form), isan ex- 
cellent Aperient, Laxative and Diuretic. It clears the 
complexion and purifies the Blood, It is easily soluble ; 
pleasant to take and permanent inaction. The genu 
ine product of the Carlsbad Springs has the signature 
“Eisner & Mendleson Co.,”” sole agents, 6 Barclay 
street, New York, on every bottle. 

Dr. Toboldt’s lectures mailed free upon application. 
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Yes, Ethel,my Marchal & Smith Piano is\ 
a beautiful Instrument. The tone is so sweet and S 
pure, the action so fairy-like, and the finish so 8 
elegant that not another thing can I wish for. IN 
wrote to the factory,and told them just what I Ny 
wanted, and they selected it, and sent ittomefor © 
trial, agreeing to take it bnck and pay all N 
the freights if I did notlikeit. ButIcouldy, 
not be better suited if I had a thousand to choose 
from. My dear, when you want a Piano or an ¥ 
> Organ send fur their Catalogue, They have \ 


PIANOS from $150 to $1500, . 
ORGANS from $35 to $500, . 
The Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 


235 E. 2ist Street, New York. ¢ 
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NCE again we are 
nearing the time 
when an _ inter- 
change of gifts, 
no matter how 
simple, indicate 
the kindly feel- 
ing within our 
hearts for loving 
friends. An 
article that the 

giver makes is cer- 

tainly a more compli- 
mentary gift than one 
bought, for we weave 
with every stitch 
sweet wishes for the 
recipient that untold 
gold cannot purchase. 

When sending this 
silent message of love 
prepare the package 
daintily by putting it 
in a neat box, and 
tying the cover on 
with a bit of ribbon 
into which a tiny card 
may be slipped bear- 
ing loving wishes, 
peace and good-will 
in every word, which 
yreeting we also ex 
tend to the large band 

of readers that may 
find herein some 

charming articles 
suitable to make for 
mementos of 
yule-tide 
EumMA M. Hoover 
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A Case to Hold Photographs. 

Photograph have been evolved 
through many forms into cluster panels of 
varied shapes. The double panel with aseries 
of pockets, in each of which three or four 
pictures may be held, is simple and sensible, 
and easy to make; the folds are of heavy card- 
board, with curved top and foot-rests, as 
in the illustration. It would be better to 
have these cleanly cut by some frame maker, 
The size and shape can be first made in 
brown paper as a pattern, Cover the back 
panel with a pretty figured India silk or 
cretonne. A thin wadding is sometimes laid 
over the edges to 
prevent wear. 
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A Silken Mirror Bolster. 

Take a piece of pink silk, fifteen inches long 
and four anda half inches wide; makea fringe 
haif an inch wide on the ends; then carefully 
mark the lettering ‘To Tilt the Mirror Back”’ 
in fine lines with a lead-pencil, along the 
centre of one half of the silk, and outline the 
letters in black sewing-silk. Sew the silk up 
intoa bag, and fill tight with cotton, sprinkled 
with sachet powder. 

Tie the opened end 
together with narrow 
pink ribbon of the 
same shade as the 
bolster, and allow a 
length of about half 
a yard of the ribbon 
to hang down from 
the bow; on the end 
ofthisattach another 
bow. The last ribbon 
bow is intended to 
be tied on one side of 
the mirror support 
where the suspended 
bolster will always / 
be ready for letting 
the mirror back. Se- 
lect the best of sachet 
powder, heliotrope, 
for instance, using 
about one ounce for 
this affair. Orris- 
root mixed with 
powder retains the 
odor longer than if 
the powder is used 
alone. 

LINA Brarp 
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A SILKEN 
MIRROR BOLSTER, 
- —_— 
Postage-stamp Case. 

Make the case of stiff paper, covered with 
myrtle-green silk; cut the paper six inches 
long and twoinches anda half wide. After 
it is covered button-hole stitch two small slits 
in the back for the ribbon to pass through; 
then cut a few leaves of common tin-foil; 
fasten the leaves together with long stitches 
of green silk, and cut slits in the out-side 
tin-foil leaf corresponding to those in the 
cover, and fasten the Jeaves inside the 
cover by passing a narrow myrtle-green 
ribbon through both cover and leaf. This 
size case will allow of six stamps, or 
twelve if turned face to face. Being 

placed between two 
~\ leaves, the tin-foil 





the front panel across = mm cout | ae prevents them from / 
the top, low enough to ‘ia “le = sticking together, 
go under the first ; a + Before covering 
pocket. The pocket Sy | 2 the case work in 
strips are of thin card- ‘| - : outline the words 
board or bristol- board. | aut TT Si * Postage Stamps,” 
These are covered { So _—s ; in slender letters 
separately and = placed with light-green 
on the panel so as to } = silk. Kill the case 
overlap each other half —— uty with one and two- 
an inch. Glue the Pe - cent stamps. Much 
pockets to the panel 4; of the success of 
and place, face down, Y, thisand other arti- 
under heavy weights ‘gs y cles depends upon 
until quite dry; then | Z selecting pretty 
glue the back to the | lye colors of silk, rib- 
front in the same way. | a Y bon or brocade, and 
The panels are joined a [eA 7 doing the sewing 
by ribbon bows; the st ge neatly. Use satin 


ends may be glued in 
when placing the 
panels together. 

Single photograph frames of card-board, are 
covered with white duck, or tinted silk, em- 
broidered with a net-work of gold or delicate 
silk. The openings for the pictures are all 
sorts of unique shapes—round, oval, pointed 
heart or lyre curves. Lina BreaArp. 

a 
Chamois Eye-glass Cleaner. 

Cut a piece of writing paper in the form 
of a heart, and from this pattern make two 
hearts of soft, smooth chamois; bind each with 
narrow lavender ribbon, and on one heart 
draw a pair of eye-glasses in outline with a 
fine pen and ink, after first sketching them in 
pencil. Overhand the two hearts together 
forming a bag, with the opening at the top of 
the hearts; finish by ornamenting the point 





A CHAMOIS EYE-GLASS CLEANER. 


at the bottom with a bow of the narrow 
lavender ribbon. Thechamois isexcellent for 
rubbing the glasses free from all dust. 

Lina Brarp. 


A CASE TO HOLD 


and gros-grain rib 
bon for faney-work 
Lina Brarp 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


° . 
An Acceptable Cigar-Case. 

A cigar-case which has received unqualified 
approval is so easily fashioned, so appropriate 
and withal so pretty, that I believe the readers 
of the JourNAL will be glad to see it described. 
Itisa study in browns. Take a strip of to- 
bacco-brown embroidery-linen, ten inches 
long and three and one-half inches wide. 
Round off one end, and curve off the other 
to that where the edges are laid together along 
each side, the ends will be 
three-quarters of an inch 
apart at the widest point of 
separation, Initials or mon- 
ogram in shades of brown 
are the next step, and may 
be embroidered either in the 
centre or in one corner or 
the case. Take the long 
“leg” of a many-buttoned 
tan su¢de glove, which 
nearly every woman has in 
her glove box, and has at 
sometime thought “what a 
pity to throw away all that 
pretty leather just because 
the small fingers are soiled 
ortorn!” Lay the strip of 
linen down smoothly on to 
the wrong side of the kid, 
and, after basting it along 
the edges, cut the exact size 
of the This lining 
will keep the cigars moist. 
With fine brown silk braid 
first bind the hollowed end 
of the strip. Then fold it 
properly, and bind the 
edges together on the two 
sides and continue the 
binding over the curved end. Be neat and 
exact and the result will be sure to please. 

Junia Hayes Percy. 
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AN ACCEPTABLE CIGAR CASE. 


A Beautiful Lamp-shade. 

That part of the shade which rests upon the 
wire foundation, is made of closely shirred, 
white, Japanese crépe. Attached to the lower 
edge is a bias ruffle of white silk, six inches 
deep, pinked on both edges and gathered with 
anarrow heading at the top. This flounce 
supports a fall of painted lace, eight inches 
deep, which is only just fnll enough to hang 

' gracefully. To prepare 

the lace for this deco- 
ration requires some 
knowledge of coloring, 
but not a great degree 
of artistic skill, as the 
figuring of the lace sup- 
plies the pattern. 
A delicate design with 
much small detail is to 
be avoided. Neither is 
the pattern to be in 
relief like Oriental and 
Egyptian laces, A firm 
quality of Italian 
Valenciennes, or a 
white Spanish lace, will 
probably be the most 
satisfactory. The pat- 
tern should be large 
and distinct. The lace 
should be laid upon 
“A blotting paper and the 
, aN colors should be thick- 
r= 7 , . 
ened with gum water. 

Care should be taken to 
avoid daubing the un- 
figured portions of the 
lace. Should the paint 
spread beyond the 
figure in any place, turpentine or benzine 
must be applied to abolish the stain, Appro- 
priate but delicate colors must be used, with 
due attention to shading, and the paint must 
be thick enough to extinguish the transparency 
of the material. All of the pattern should be 
painted, leaving only the plain lace free. 
Roses, tulips or 
other large flowers 
that turn down to 
form a part, or the 
whole of the edge, 
are very effective. 
If, however, the 
edge is indepen- 
dent of the design, 
paint it without 
shading, in the 
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A NOVEL POSTAGE-STAMP CASE. 
faintest shade of green. The lace must not be 
gathered till thoroughly dry. So beautiful is 
the work when well done that it is well 
worth practicing. Mary ©. HuNGERFORD, 
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Another Present for a Man. 

Men have their little vanities and prides, 
and in their bachelor 
dens, or home corners, are 
quite willing to show they 
have a link 
beautiful and the wsthetic. 
A pretty cracker-jar_ filled 
for the season with some 
thing spicy and nice, tied 
about with a merry tinted 
Christmas ribbon, will be 
apt to take its place to stay 
on mantel or desk, with a 
pleasant thought for the 
wiver. 

A cigar box tinted with 
water-colors in brown and 
yellow tones, with a knot 
of yellow cigar ribbons 
holding a feina 
Victoria,” as a signal of its 
contents, on the corner, 
seems to have an increased 
value from its gay decora- 
tions. The cut shows how 
the tinting is done; the 
ground color for the letter- 
ing is yellow, the letters 
either gold or brown. 
This motto is equally ap- 
propriate on a_ tobacco 
pouch, where it may be outlined with silk or 
written with gilt, if the foundation is chamois 
or corded silk. EmMA Morretr Tyxa. 
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Pretty Linen Doilies. 

A half dozen of the pretty leaf doilies is a 
gift that would surely gladden the heart of a 
housewife who takes a pride in her table ap- 
pointments. The choice for the shape of the 





A PRETTY DOILY DESIGN. 


leaves is wide, from the deeply-dented maple 
to the rounded geranium onl pond-lily. 

If one has even small skill in free-hand 
work, it is easy enough to draw the design 
from the natural leaf, if facilities for stamp- 
ing are not at hand. Put in the larger veins 
to give accent and shading. From seven to 
eight inches square, will be the right size for 
the surface of the leaf. White linen jean is 
much used for doilies and centre-mats, as 
it has more body and firmness than linen. It 
costs ninety-eight cents a yard, twenty-four 
inches wide. A half yard will make six 
doilies. The illustration shows a clover- 
leaf doily, which is extremely pretty. This 
is worked in two shades of clover-green. 
The deep edge shading is done first in long- 
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and-short stitch in very light green. The 
button-hole around the edge is done with a 
heavier tint over a silver or gold cord. The 
silver is preferred, and is beautiful with the 
sheen of the green. White silk 
looks well with golds cord, and 
yellow silk goes with the white 
cord. For the shading use 
threads of filo-floss, and for the 
button-hole edge, twisted em- 
broidery-silk. After the leaf is 
worked press on the wrong side. 
Put a thin cloth between the work 
and the iron. Cut away the 
linen from the edge and inter- 
stices with a pairof small, sharp- 
pointed scissors. 

A geranium or lily leaf, worked 
in the same way, on fine linen 
silk bolting-cloth or China silk, 
does nicely for a pin-cushion 
cover; it needs a frill of lace 
beneath, and fluffy satin bows at each corner 
in the color used for the leaf. 

EmMA Morret Tyna. 
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SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — dol 
lar a bottle —worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

Dr. James H. Stone, Tappan, Ohio, says : 
« I know of no alterative that gives so much 
satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 
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THINGS TO MAKE FOR FAIRS. 


By Eva M. Nives 


TABLE filled with aprons 
can be made exceedingly 
attractive and remunera 
tive at a fair 
Fancy aprons, 
plain kitchen 
aprons.and aprons 
for children can be 
made in so many 

pretty ways. For a fancy apron, and 
one that is also useful as it can be 
laundered without injury, nothing is 
prettier than the daisy aprons made of 
dotted mull, or Swiss, in which the 
dots are large enough for the daisy 
centres and of asuflicient distance apart 
to prevent the flowers from appearing 
crowded when the petals are worked. 
Dots the size of a silver three-cent 
piece, and one inch and a half apart, work 
well; but larger dots will answer if there is 
more space between them. One breadth, one 
yard in length, is enough material for a me- 
dium-sized apron. Make ahem one-quarter of 

a yard deep in one end, and, round each dot 
within it, outline daisy petals with blue Scotch 
linen floss. Work the dot for the centre with 
yellow floss, in plain satin-stitch. Work two 
or three daisies on a piece of the mull for a 
small pocket, and fasten it on one side of the 
apron with a bow of blue ribbon. Make a 
hem, one inch and a half deep, in the top of 
the apron, and run in blue ribbon for a belt. 

Handsome aprons are made of cream-white 
scrim, ornamented with drawn-work, and rib- 
bons run through. A hem, three inches deep, is 
first made in the bottom. Above the hem 
four threads are drawn, dividing the material 
in a row of inch squares, Orange embroidery. 
silk is used for the long stitches that catch 
the drawn threads surrounding the squares 
together in groups of four threads, and are 
brought to the centre of the solid squares 
The yellow threads thus radiating from 
the centres of the inch squares give a 
very ornamental appearance. 
rows of plain drawn-work, of sufficient 
width to admit a narrow ribbon, are 
made above tlris, and then another 
row of the ornamental squares. Orange 
ribbon, two inches wide, is run 
through ahem in the top and termi- 
nates in a long full bow at the side, 
with sufficient length of belt ribbon 
to pass around the waist and fasten 
underneath bow. 

One of the most convenient kitchen 
aprons is made large enough to cover 
the front of the waist and the entire 
skirt. The bib and lower portion are 
cut in one piece, and gored to fit the 
figure by cutting the front with a fold 
at the centre, and fitting it by side-front 
seams which curve gracefully over the 
bust. The bib top is cut out in front, 
but left high enough to protect the 
dress ; the shoulder edges are short and 
join narrow extensions which reach to 
the belt in the back, and are kept in 
place with a little strap which fastens 
with button and button-hole at the 
centre of the back, and serves to keep 
the shoulder-strips from slipping down 
over the arms. The breadths which 
join each side of the skirt front are 
fitted to the figure by two hip darts 
and sewed to a belt which passes 
underneath the bib. 

Among children’s aprons the 
varieties are legion. A pretty and 
simple style for small girls is cut with a low- 
necked yoke, which extends in bretelle-like 
straps that have their corresponding edges 
joined in seams on the shoulders. The yoke 
is cut out in double curves in front between 
those extensions and is straight across the 
back, its lower edges being pointed at the 
centre of both the front and back, and its 
back edges hemmed to form a place for three 
buttons and button-holes which join it. The 
lower part of the apron is made full enough 
to gather to the yoke, and must be cut out to 
correspond with the pointed shape. The 
seams at the side are slightly gored to give 
sufficient width to the lower part of the apron, 
and above these seams the shape of the arm's- 
eyes is cut out and the opening finished with 
narrow edying, as is also the yoke. The skirt 
of the apron is left open at the back from the 

oke down, and is drawn together with 
emmed ties of the goods, which are each 
plaited up at one end, and inserted in the 
seams at the side. A wide hem finishes 
bottom of apron. 





A table nicely covered with light felt may 
have lots of novelties on it, and be called 
“The Variety Table.’’ 

A useful newspaper-holder is made by tak- 
ing an ordinary wire toaster or broiler. Paint 
the toaster with liquid gold paint, arrange 
wide ribbon in two shades, rua in and out 
alternately through the wires, each piece of 
ribbon being in one continuous piece all 
round, thus banking the sides; the ends are 
neatly joined at the back. A ribbon bow is 
fastened to the top at the sides; and ribbon 
is also tied in a bow near the top of the long- 
est handle by which the pocket is suspended. 

A da‘nty lamp screen is made by taking a 
Japanese fan, of medium size, and covering 
it with satin, upon which a flural design has 
been Sg borage painted. The handle, which 
in such fans is hollow, is wound with narrow 
ribbon and decorated with a bow of wider 
variety, and apnea over the point of a 
common letter-file having a round iron stand- 
ard, the Jatter being concealed by a full 
gathered covering of satin. 

A convenient trifle is a little box lined 
with rubber cloth or oiled silk. and covered 
on outside with imitation leather, heavy 
paper canvas or any material that looks 

and is not too frail to withstand close 
in satchel or trunk, because the 
is designed to hold brushes and black- 
or dressing for the shoes. A catch 
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that will keep it securely closed when its 
contents are notin use, is essential, and if 
a box possessing such an attachment is not 
available, a small, leathern strap, with buckle 
may be tacked firmly to the back to take its 


’ 


place. “Shoe Dressing’ 
the cover with brass tacks. 

Scrim cushion-covers, for cushions in every- 
day use upon the toilette table, and dressing- 
case covers that can be taken off to permit of 
brushing off the dust that penetrates through 
them, and readjusted without loss of time, are 
the most practical, but they must be pretty as 
well. Along the sides and ends of the cover 
threads are pulled out to permit of running 
in the narrow ribbons, their ends hanging 
down and folded under to form loops. A 
large bow of wide ribbon is fastened near 
one corner. There are a great many varieties 
of scrim, but that showing a uniform and 
rather loose weave is best adapted to this 
purpose. The narrow ribbons may be all 
of one shade, or in two or more contrasting 
colors. Pink ana blue give a dainty Pompa- 
dour effect, which is heightened if the cushion 
case be of either color. A pin thrust through 
each corner will hold the cover in_ place. 
Sides of cushion may be trimmed with lace. 

Among the things that are thrown away 
are a variety of baskets, varying in shape 
from the under-sized strawberry-basket to 
the more generous one capable of holding 
two or three dozen of eggs. 

A strawberry basket held under running 

yater and scrubbed lightly with a brush 
may be freed from fruit-stains. Having 
received the freshening, paint the outside 
with blue, white or pink enamel, or with 
any of the metallic paints, applying the lat- 
ter with their own special medium or with 
French glue, or thin white mucilage. Line 
it with silesia, sateen, or India silk. 

The baskets in which grapes are’ bought 
may also be so treated. Various uses for 
these baskets will suggest themselves, to 
hold silver, ete. Enamel may be bought in 
pound cans and applied by almost anybody. 

A stand containing home-made _ preserves 
and pickles, made to look tempting by the 
addition of plants in full flower, arranged 
round among them, will take well ata sale. 

The above suggestions have been given as 
helps; many other beautiful and salable arti- 
cles will, of course, suggest themselves. 

With some young ladies dressed in_pic- 
turesque costumes to wait on the buyers, 
I leave you to add anything omitted. 
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By Espen F. ReEXForD. 


HE bleak, chill wind of November 
Blows over the garden-beds; 
In the bitter and frosty weather 
The asters hang their heads. 
Where the flame of the salvia brightened 
The walks a month ago, 
Dead leaves hang black and withered, 
Or litter the earth below. 
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In the first cold night of autumn 
The dahlia’s pride was lost. 

The hollyhock’s splendor vanished 
At the coming of the frost, 

Even the brave little pansy 
Hides under the leaves that fall, 

And not one flower of the summer 
Answers the robin’s call. 


But lo! in the corner yonder 
There’s agieam of white and gold— 
The gold of summer's sunshine, 
The white of winter's cold. 
And, laden with spicy odors, 
The autumn breezes come 
From the nooks and corners, brightened 
By the brave chrysanthemum. 


Hail to thee! beautiful flower, 
With royal and dauntless mien 
Facing the frosts of winter— 
I crown thee auturmn’s queen. 
With your gleam of late, sweet sunshine 
You brighten the closing year, 
And keep us thinking of summer 
Till the winter we dread is here. 


Brave, beautiful, steadfast flower, 

You come with a message to all; 
Smile in life’s bitterest weather, 

And brighten its lonesome fal 
Carry some beauty of summer 

In the heart till the season’s past, 
And let the dread winter that cometh 
Find a flower in the soul at the last. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S MODEL WIFE. 


RS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—the 
wife of the great Standard oil king, 
whose fortune is estimated at over 
one hundred million dollars, and 
whe is adding to it so rapidly that 

if he lives, in a few years will be the 

wealthiest man on this continent—is a 

modest, quiet, unassuming woman, devoted 

to her household, her family and her home, 

and who never figures in the society news- | 
vapers, or in the great social events of New 

Gk. It is because she wills itso. She has 

no taste or inclination for fast life. Like her 

husband, she is a member of the Fifth Avenue 

Japtist Church, The Rockefellers live on 

West Fifty-fourth street, in New York city, 

opposite St. Luke's Hospital; and the inmates 

of that place where so much pain, misery and 

sorrow is daily seen, know Mrs. Rockefeller 

better than the habitues of Fifth avenue. 

Two or three times a week she visits the hos- 

pital, carries flowers and delicacies there for 

the poor and sick, and in other ways tries to 

bring sunshine into the lives of the poor un- 

fortunates. She gives away a great deal of 

money and is always trying to do good, Her 

home is not very pretentious. Mrs. Rocke- | 
feller’s two daughters employ the services of 

one maid. These daughters, Alta and Edith, | 
have been brought up in the good, old- | 
fashioned way, and have been taught to wait | 
upon themselves. There are no powdered | 
flunkies at the door; a white-capped maid 
takes the visitor's card, and Mrs. Rockefeller, 
if she cares to see the caller, very soon appears | 
in her reception-room, She is her own 

housekeeper and keeps a set of books in 

which every cent expended is accounted for. 

It is said she can turn back ten years and tell 

the exact amount of money spent in any 

week of the year. Her eldest daughter is 

now the wife of Rev. Charles Strong, son of | 
the President of the Utica Theological Semi- | 
nary. The three daughters were educated at 

Vassar, and the oldest one, instead of spend-.| 
ing her allowance for luxuriously furnished | 
rooms and rich gowns, paid for two years the 

college bill of a pretty girl from the country, 

who was working her way through school. It 

is a model American home; there are — 

in the morning and in the evening, and some- 

times father, mother and children gather | 
round the organ in the back parlor and to- | 
gether sing a hymn ortwo. Mrs. Rockefeller 

is perhaps forty-five years of age? 
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MAGICAL POWER OF KIND WORDS. 
By Mrs. Hexry Worp BEECHER. 


ae HE cheapest, but most 
etfective, comfort that one 
can bestow are words of 
love or kindness, if they 
come from a true and 
honest heart. They cost 
the giver nothing, but 
, their value to the recip- 
E Alaa ient can never be fully 
estimated. Nowhere are they so magical as 
when bestowed on those who are over-burdened 
by many cares or great sorrow. A gentle 
word, a slight caress, are, to the weary, like 
refreshing slumber. They clothe the unfin- 
ished labors of the day, which a moment 
before seemed a cruel task—unsupportable 
burdens—with refreshing verdure and sweetest 
flowers. The crooked places are made straight, 
the heavy burdens light as empty air; the 
step so weary and faltering, regains vigor and 
elasticity, for Jove has lightened labor. 

We recall an old song which gives a fiction, 
true to nature, of the power of loving kind- 
ness on those engaged in the most common 
labors of life. The farmer's wife rose in the 
morning but half rested from the past day’s 
labor, and thoughts of all the work to be done 
came thronging before her. Not looking at 
each duty separately, as it would approach in 
its natural order, she made the mistake—so 
common to overworked, anxious mothers, 
“careful and anxious about much serving’— 
of looking at them all at once. The huge pile 
of clothes to be washed, the dozen or more 
mouths to be fed, the children to ‘ be fixed off 
to school,” the milk to be skimmed, the cream 
to be churned, and all this ‘‘to be done in a 
day !”’ 











“And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 
‘If maidens but knew what good wives know, 
‘They would be in no haste to wed,” 
While she looked at life and its duties 
through the dark clouds of discontent and 
fatigue, her husband, passing near her, stopped, 
and stooping down, smilingly, kissed her 
cheek, saying: 
“Jennie, you are the best and dearest wife 
in town!” 
A-simple act, but mark its power— 
The farmer passed on to the field, and the wife 
Inasmiling, absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She'd not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea ; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And as golden as it could be.” 

When the children came home from school 
they told how one of their schoolmates, 
whose parents’ unkindness made his home 
most wretched, had “run off to sea.” 

‘He wouldn't, we know, if he only had had 
As happy a home as we.” . 
And the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said : 
“"'Tis sweet to labor for those we love ; 
No wonder that maidens will wed.” 

Now these homely verses teach a lesson 
which, if rightly comprehended, would ward 
off much misery, and bring light on many 
homes over which heavy clouds are hovering. 
Homes that at first promised happiness, are 
often gradually filled with discontent and re 
pining, especially where daily bread must be 
earned by the sweat of the brow, and chiefly 
because the heads of those homes do not 
understand that Jove is the lever by which all 
heavy burdens can be easily lifted, and the 
expression of it, the fuleram by which it is 
sustained and enablded to move the heaviest 
loads with ease. And as the lever loses half 
its power without this prop, so if we carry 
heavy burdens by exhaustive efforts, they can 
be made light and easy by the aid of “little 
deeds of kindness, little words of love.” A 
dumb love is not easily interpreted or sufti- 
ciently trusted to lighten the burdens of hard 
labor; but when manifested by words and 
acts, it polishes the rusty spots, brightens the 
dark places, lubricates every part of life’s 
machinery, making it run smoothly. 
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FOR LADIES! 
COMFORT. 


The Sigsbee Seamless 
shield is the only dress 
shield which protects the 
undergarments as well as 
the dress. Ladies can avoid 
the trouble of sewing in 
the ordinary shields which 
are constantly ripping out, 
and save money by buying 
one pair of our shields for 
all their dresses. To be 
worn next the undervest, 
thus keeping corset and 
corset cover sweet and 
clean. The only — 
Dress Shield made. If your 
Dry Goods Dealer does not 
keep our Shields, send 38 
cents for sample pair. All 

= sizes. Send arm’s eye 
Patented May 20th, 1890 measure. 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 
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IAMONDS 

woman's 
ness. No matter 
who the woman, 
what her birth or 
education, what her 
station in life, she 
has a soft spot in 
her heart of hearts 
for those precious 
stones. 

New York may at 
least fairly be said 
to rival the great drawing-rooms of Europe 
in its dazzling display of magnificent brilliants, 
for three-fifths of all the diamonds in the 
United States are owned in the city on the 
Hudson. It is worth a day’s journey to 
behold the lavish display of precious stones 
in the great Metropolitan Opera House on a 
night when the beauty and fashion of the 
metropolis is present to hear some favorite 
singer. 

There are women in New York whose jewel- 
cases contain precious stones worth over half 
amillion dollars, anda night at the Patri- 
arch’s Ball, or at one of the 
great receptions that have 
become famous in the golden 
circle in which New York's 
society women move, is a 
remembrance that can never 
be effaced from the memory. 
The flash of lights, the rich 
costumes, the beautiful faces, 
and the sparkling of the 
jewels, make up a picture 
that is as delightful as a 
noonday dream. 

The women of New York 
have set the fashion of 
wearing jewelry at all times 
and in all places. Some of 
the leaders of fashion pos- 
sess gems that might arouse 
the envy of a queen, and so 
valuable that their equiva- 
lent in money would be 
sufficient to wipe out, in a 
very short time, the whole 
of the national debt. 
Different persons cherish ps. 
different tastes, and specially 
is this the case in cosmopolitan New York. 
Hence, the collection of jewelry and precious 
stones owned by fashionable New York women 
will be found to contain almost every gem in 
the category. 


are 
weak- 


THE JEWELS OF THE ASTORS. 

The Astor family possess some wonderful 
jewels, particularly diamonds. The late Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor used to wear a tiara that 
few of the crowned heads of Europe could 
match. Mrs. William Astor wears a beauti- 
ful riviere of diamonds, three rows graduated. 
She also possesses a famous diamond neck- 
lace of six strings, set in such a manner that 
no gold is visible, and having the appearance 
of being strung together. Mr. Astor is con- 
stantly having it altered, and increasing its 
brillianey and yalue by the addition of larger 
diamonds in the place of small ones. There 
are some fine emeralds in the family, but no 
member seems to care much about display, 
and, except on rare occasions, these jewels 
are not worn. One of Inspector Byrnes’ 
detectives, who stood in full evening dress 
in a brilliant ball-room on the crest of Mur- 
ray Hill one night last winter, where Mrs. 
Astor and all the wealth of New York were 
present, said: ‘There is nearly five million 
dollars’ worth of jewelry and precious stones 
in this room.’”’ Valuable gems glittered and 
glistened in the gas-light like rain-drops in 
the sun. 


MRS. HICKS-LORD'S PRICELESS GEMS. 

Mrs. Hicks-Lord, famous as a great beauty, 
even in Europe, was there. 
Her splendid $250,000 dia- 
mond necklace encircled her 
handsomethroat. The collec- 
tion of gems has been alabor 
of love with Mrs. Lord for 
many years. She possesses 
four necklaces beside the one 
here mentioned, and owns 
the finest pair of solitaire 
ear-ringsin the country. She 
seldom wears any other jew- 
els but diamonds. 

She wore a perfect mass of 


jewels in her bodice one 
nightin Washington. These 
are curious in shape. One 


splendid spray represents a 


cluster of wild roses, the 
petals of each rose being 


five diamonds of similar size 
and shape. Another is a 
spray of fuchsias formed of 
hundreds of smalland large 
diamonds, about a dozen 
huge stars, and almost as 
many crescents. An open fan, covered with 
diamonds, is sometimes worn in the hair. 
This may truly be classed as a chef-d’euvre of 
the goldsmith and the jewel-setter. Each side 
of the fan shows fifteen raised plaits, or folds, 
with a corresponding number of depressions. 
The whole ornament is studded with 
diamonds, beautifully matched in color and 
shape and size, and ranging from one to five 
carats each. For excellence of workmanship 
itis without a peer in the country, and it is 
believed never to have been excelled. 
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Mrs. Lord is also the possessor of a valua- 
ble bouquet-holder, of a trumpet-like shape. 
The materials in its composition are chased 
Etruscan and red gold, encrusted with min- 
iature blossoms of gold in different tints, 
upon which nestle simulated dew-drops of 
diamonds. The gems are scattered in the 
hearts and on the ae of the flowers in 
dainty profusion, and upon the central divi- 
sion of the holder is the owner's monogram 
in diamonds, forming a handsome embellish- 
ment. The workmanship and skill displayed 
in the execution of the flowers is almost mar- 
velous in its delicacy, even the tiniest por- 
tions of the flowers being distinctly brought 
to view by the tiny tools in the hands of the 
artist. 

She also owns a fanof finest white point 
d’Alencon. The panache, or outer stick, is 
embellished on the exposed side with harps, 
lyres, and other tracery in gold of different 
colors. On the reverse of the panache is the 
owner's crest and monogram in the gems of 
which she is so passionately fond. The fan 
is to be worn en chatelaine, suspended from 
a chain of alternate diamonds and pearls of 
large size. The hook at the 
top of the chain is of 
diamonds and pearls, sur- 
rounding a large solitaire 
diamond, from which hangs 
a pendant of diamonds and 
pearls, 

EUGENIE’S NECKLACE. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt has, among many 
fine jewels, avery beautiful 
diamond necklace. Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt 
wears a beautiful crescent, 
certainly two inches in 
diameter, that flashes in the 
gas-light like a circular 
flame of fire. She alsoowns 
a magnificent pearl neck- 
lace which belonged to the 
Empress Eugenie, and is 
supposed to be worth $200,- 


000. It is a single row of 
about forty inches, which 
she throws around and 


around her neck until it falls 
in successive rows to her waist. The average 
necklace is about fourteen inches. Mrs. 
Marshall ©. Roberts has some of the finest 
diamonds in the country. Her ruby pendant 
set in diamonds is one of the most beautiful 
pieces of jewelry ever seen. Shealsoowns a 
lizard with a ruby head, an emerald body, 
and diamond legs. Her ear-rings are worth a 
large sum. 
AN ORIENTAL STONE OF CHANGING COLOR 


The Marquise Lanza owns many valuable 


jewels, among them being a diamond pendant 


of thirty-two diamonds, the one in the centre 
weighing five carats, the others weighing from 
one to two carats. She also possesses a ring 
with two perfectly-white diamonds of three 
carats each, in claw diagonal setting. She 
has many rings of much value, and orna- 
mented by sapphires of different shades of 
color, surrounded by diamonds; but the most 
peculiar of them all isa ring of an Oriental 
stone which was purchased at Tiffany’s, unset. 
It has the virtue of presenting a pink color at 
night, and a yellow color in the deotienn. Its 
weight is five carats. Among her other jewels 
are some rare garnets set in different ways, 
that have the appearance of rubies, and which 
were obtained by her father, Dr. Hammond, 
in New Mexico at the time of the War. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE'S COSTLY STONES. 

Mrs. Frank Leslie some very 
valuable jewelry. Her solitaire ear-rings are 
perfect in size and color, and weigh thirty 
carats each. She has two very handsome 
necklaces. Oneis a riviere 
of single stones of great 
brilliancy, graduating from 
the centre diamonds; the 
other isunique inits com- 
position, consisting of nine- 
teen diamonds of the 
purest water, exactly alike, 
each as large as a silver 
dime. A jewel much valued 
by Mrs. Leslie is a decora- 
tion conferred upon her by 
the Republic of Venezuela, 
called “El Busto del Liberta- 
dor.” It consists of a golden 
medallion surrounded by 
brilliants set in star rays, 
and is attached by a golden 
buckle to a ribbon of the 
» \ Venezuelan national colors. 
; Upon the obverse side of 
the medallion is a profile 
likeness of Simon Bolivar, 
and on the reverse the Vene- 
zuelan arms. This decora- 
tion was conferred upon the 
fair recipient as a recognition of the services 
rendered by her “ in the cause of humanity, 
progress, and civilization.” 

THE JEWELS OF THE BELMONTS. 


yp ySSESSOCS 


Mrs. Sarah Whitney Belmont, daughter-in- 
law of August Belmont, the banker; has a 
beautiful diamond tiara, the formation of 
which is uncommon. It is shaped like an 
antique tortoise-shell comb, and stands very 
high. It has diamonds of considerable size 
and brilliancy. 
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WHERE FORTUNES LIE IN JEWEL CASES. 


Mrs. W.C. Whitney, wife of the ex-Secretary 
of the Navy, has a very fine diamond neck- 
lace and other handsome jewels. Her collec- 
tion is valued at a $100,000. 

Mrs. E. Frank Coe has one of the finest dia- 
monds in New York. It weighs over thirteen 
carats and is worth $16,000. It is set alone in 
a pin, and is quite an historical gem. It is one 
of the old Indian stones, of a beautiful blue- 
white color, and its history dates back to the 
days of the Indian Mutiny. 

Mrs. Ogden Mills, nee Miss Livingston, 
daughter-in-law of the great Western million- 
aire, who prides herself upon her blue blood, 
has in her casket a necklace worth $35,000, 
which is a single string of gems presented to 
her by her father-in-law on the occasion of 
her wedding. 

Mrs. Delancy Kane possesses a handsome 
tiara of diamonds, the centre stone being one 
of great brilliancy. She 
also owns many necklaces 
of precious stones which 
she wears close about her 
throat, one being a hand- 
some string of pearls to 
which is attached three 
diamond pendants. She is 
always conspicuous at the 
opera by the brilliance of 
her ornaments. 

Mrs. Bradley-Martin is 
another lady whose jew- 
elry is a feature of the 
opera. She generally 
wears a huge tiarathat has 
thirty-six points, and is as 
large as the inside of a 
saucer. Thediamonds are 
not very large, with the ex- 
ception of the centre stone, 
but they are exceedingly 
brilliant and pure. It is 
worth $250,000. Mrs. Mar- 
tin owns a large number 
of smaller pieces of jew- 
elry, and some extremely 
handsome diamond rings. 
The diamonds worn by Mrs. Robert Remsen, 
while large and of great value, lose much of 
their effect by being set in gold. The neck- 
lace, in particular, ismade up of some very 
beautiful stones. Pendants are worn with 
this necklace. Mrs. Coleman Drayton, form- 
erly Miss Astor, does not wear much jewelry, 
but herset of stars, with their twelve glisten- 
ing points, are very handsome. 

Mrs. George Merrit wears a very handsome 
necklace that cost away up in the thousands, 
the smaller stones being at the back of the 
neck and gradually increasing in size. The 
great beauty of this necklace is the perfect 
manner in which the stones graduate. 

Mrs. Lindley Chapin has a diamond neck- 
lace that cost $10,000, and which can be worn 
in a tiara, if so desired. Mrs. William Star 
Miller wears five diamond stars in her hair, 
the largest star beingin the centre. 

Mrs. George Henry Warren, Jr., a very beau- 
tiful blonde, has a great many jewels given 
her by her generous husband, among which 
isa necklace of pearls in six strings, worth 
several thousand dollars. She has a passion 
for large diamonds, One she possesses weighs 
over twenty carats, and is arranged with other 
diamonds as an ornament. She also has five 
large diamond stars which she weais in her 
hair as a diadem. Mrs. John Bloodgood 
owns a large pair of solitaire ear-rings, each 
eight carats in weight, worth about $5000, and 
also several other handsome pieces of jewelry. 
Mrs. Marcy Raymond wears a pair of magni- 
ficent ear-rings, weighing five carats each. 
They were a present from her father, Dr. 
Marcy, who wrote the opera of ‘Dovetta,” 
and it is said she never takes them out of her 
ears. Mrs. James H. Beekman has a magni- 
ficent diamond ring of ten carats, besides a 
large and varied collection of jewelry and 
precious stones. Mrs, Charles Livermore, 
nee Miss Emma Riley, wears a handsome 
necklace which was brought over from Hol- 
land, and which is considered one of the 
finest in the country. Mrs. George Lewis, 
daughter of the late Moses Taylor, the banker, 
has a pair of diamond ear-rings that are mar- 
velous in size and brilliancy, and also a beau- 
tiful string of diamonds. Mrs. Victor New- 
combe has some exquisite pieces of the jew- 
eler's workmanship. A diamond sprig of 
oak with several leaves, is one of her finest 
jewels. Mrs. Griswold Grey’s jewel-casket 
contains some very handsome diamonds and 
some extremely beautiful emeralds. Mrs. 
Ayers has some beautiful pearls, and one of 
the most superb collections of unset diamonds 
in this country. Mrs. Lorillard Spencer is of- 
ten seen wearing a beautiful diamond arrow. 


THE FINEST EMERALD IN AMERICA. 


One of Mrs. Remsen’s pendants consists of 
an enormous emerald set in diamonds and 
earls, the effect of which is very pleasing. 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, beside the jewels men- 
tioned heretofore, has an emerald and diamond 
brooch in the form of a coiled serpent, de- 
signed by herself. The head of the serpent is 
cut out of a single emerald, and is surrounded 
by small diamonds, while two tiny rubies 
form the eyes. The white of the serpent’s 
body is one close setting of alternate diamonds 
and emeralds, making the reptile a nfass of 
light. The emerald in the head is almond- 
shaped, and nearly an inch long. It is consid- 


ered the finest emerald in America. Mrs. 
Bromall Burnham, nee Miss Havemeyer, 


wears a lovely emerald pendant, the stone 
weighing about ten carats, relieved by several 
small diamonds. The Brahmins believe that 
the abode of the gods is lighted up by enor- 
mous emeralds and rubies. Pliny relates 
that a tomb in Cypress bore alion carved, 
with eyes of emerald, so bright that they 
frightened away the fish in the sea. Nero 
wore eye-glasses of emeralds, which were at 
that time supposed to be good for the eye- 
sight. Cortez gave his bride an emerald that 
aroused the queen’s envy, and lost him court 
favor. Emeralds, however, are not very popu- 
lar in New York, and fine stones are scarce 
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tiful 
weighing 
rounded by diamonds. 
great lover of fine stones. 
has a fondness for large stones, of which 
possesses quite a number. Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
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OTHER GEMS OF EVERY HUE AND SBIZE. 


Mrs. J. B. Marie possesses a most exquisite 
opal of six carats weight, set in a pendant 
surrounded by eight diamonds of —perfeet 
whiteness. It was the prize opal at the last 
meeting of the Jewelers’ Association, and 
brought a large sum when sold. Mrs. Ogden 
Mills has a set of magnificent sapphires which 
consists of ear-rings, necklace, and a huge pend- 
ant.. The sapphires are splendid stones, that 
in the pendant being the shape of a hazel-nut, 
and almost as large. It is set with diamond 
spikes, each about an inch long, and the effect 
produced is wonderful. Mrs. C. P. Hunting; 
ton has in her possession a pair of ruby ear- 
rings worth $15,000, the two stones weighing 
fifteen carats each, and are, without exception, 
the handsomest in town, or, indeed, in the 
country. Mrs. Robert Osborn owns one of 
the finest sets of turquoises in the city. 
They are all very large and handsomely set. 
Mrs. Samuel Sloan has one 
of the most valuable cat's- 
eyes in the country. Mrs. 
Dr. Wynkoop possesses two 
beautiful necklaces of rubies 
and diamonds and sap- 
phires, set with diamonds. 
She also has a brooch of 
diamonds set ina_ perfect 
crown of gold, anda pendant 
which is an exquisite 
miniature painting on ivory 
surrounded by diamonds. 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, daugh- 
ter of George Henry War- 
ren, has a very fine sapphire 
and diamond necklace of 
alternate stones, worth about 
$12,000, a pearl necklace 
worth $10,000, and a soli- 
taire diamond necklace 
gaduating from seven car- 
ats down, which is valued at 
$25,000. The wifeof Robert 
Winthrop, a_ well-known 
Wall street broker, besides 
a lovely diamond necklace 
worth $35,000, has a beau- 
composed ofa large sapphire 
about twenty-seven carats, sur- 
Mrs. Winthrop is a 
Mme. de Barrios 
she 


brooch 


land, wife of the ex-President, thinks the 
world of coral, and she has a large and fine 
collection of ornaments and useful things 
made of that article. Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, 
Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. August 
Belmont, and Mrs. Dr. Hammond, all have 
some handsome and _ valuable pieces of 
jewelry in their caskets. 


SOME COLLECTIONS OF MAGNIFICENT PEARLS, 


There are many people who consider pearls 
to be the most beautiful of all gems, and it 
is a fact that many of the fashionable New 
York women dote on them, The necklace 
owned by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, formerly 
belonging tothe Empress Eugenie, before men- 
tioned, is the finest ornament of pearls in this 
country. Next to that, Mrs. Marshall O. 
Roberts wears the best pearls of any woman 
in New York city, and her treasures will com- 
pare favorably with any in the country. She 
wears a necklace of three rows, which hang 
around her neck apart from one another, and 
which is a very handsome article of adorn- 
ment. Mrs. W. D. Sloan has an exquisite 
pearl necklace of three strings, very fine and 
of great value. Mrs. Henry Clews wears a 
pearl necklace of a like number of strings, 
which is also very valuable and fine. Mrs. 
William Rockfeller’s pearls are very beauti- 
ful, and are valued at $25,000. Mrs. James 
Harriman’s specialty in jewels is pearls, of 
which she has a very choice collection. She 
possesses a pair of pear-shaped ear-rings, and a 
pearl necklace valued at $15,000. Mrs. Butter- 
field, wife of General Daniel Butterfield, has 
some superb opals and pearls. She possesses a 
large pendant of pearls of great beauty, and 
a like pendant of opals and diamonds one 
would expect to see on a queen. 
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MARSHALL ORME WILSON, 
(nee, Carrie Astor). 


Many of the Crown Jewels have found 
their way to New York. Besides the famous 
necklaces in the possession of Mrs. F. W. Van- 
derbilt, and the beautiful jewels of Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet, there isthe famous collier, composed 
of four rivieres of brilliants, which was 
bought by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, and a garland 
of leaves, a remarkable specimen of diamond 
work, which was soldin part to an English 
lady and in part to Mrs. C. H. Godfrey, Mrs. 
T. Y. Rhodes, and Mr. George Legg, of New 
York. A briollete diamond, the finest speci- 
men of the collection, was purchased by D. 
B. Safford, and a large belt or girdle, com- 
posed of old-rose brilliants and colored stones, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, amethysts, and 
topazes, was divided among two New Yorkers 
and two Parisians. Thus it will be seen 
that the famous Empire City has within her 
borders some valuable and historical gems. 


MRS. 
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T looks as if the wealthy 
women of this rich land of 
ours are to be the true dress- 
reformers. The past sum- 
mer has demonstrated this 
fact very strongly. On 
every hand at the great re- 
sorts it was noticed that the 
women who possessed the 
greatest wealth were the simplest in their dress. 
While this has been, to a certain extent, true in 
the past, the fact has been more noticeable of 
late because it has become more general. 





WISH the woman who has not much 

money to spend, or who, for some reason 
best known to herself, does not care to 
get an extensive wardrobe, would remember 
that the quieter her street dress is the more 
refined and ladylike does she look. Silk and 
satins have been banished from the sidewalks 
in good society, and very sensibly so, too. The 
newly-landed emigrant, who has just gone into 
service and saves something from her month's 
earnings to get a silk gown, does so because 
she saw the ladies at home driving in their 
silk gowns, and she wants to think she is like 
them as she walks, when it is her Sunday out, 
in silk attire. She may have no silver to 
spare, but she has obtained the desire of her 
heart. Her mistress knows better and realizes 
that the quiet cashmere, the — cloth, or 
the pretty suiting is in much better taste for 
the street than anything else, while the silks 
and satins should rustle in drawing-rooms, or 
make a pretty frou-frou as they get in and out 
of the carriage. I wish that this truth might 
especially be brought home to those women 
who livein our smaller American cities. Many 
a woman living in some little town contem- 
plating a visit to the metropolis, is very-apt to 
spend all the money she has for one gorgeous 
gown to wear to the great city: then when 
she comes, she finds that the women of whom 
she has heard, the women who are talked 
about as dressing so magnificently, are to be 
met with on the street in the simplest of 
costumes. The fine gowns, my dear woman, 
are not for the benefit of the general public. 
You may go home a disappointed but, I do 
hope, a wiser woman, and next year when you 
come to the city to have a pleasant time and 
to see the sights, don’t make one of your own 
sweet self by appearing in a sapphire blue 
silk, and a hat with white plumes on it, at 
twelve o'clock in the day, but instead, be un- 
noticed as you pass along gowned in a quiet 
wool frock and in your right mind. 


gd a lavish display of dresses has ever been 
an indication of great wealth in a woman, 
that time is happily over. The rich 
women of to-day—women like Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Drexel and Mrs. William 
Astor; women of position like Mrs. Harrison 
and Mrs. Cleveland—are becoming the leaders 
in modest and tasteful dressing, and none 
were more charmingly and yet simply robed 
upon several occasions of social moment dur- 
ing the past summer than were these women 
of riches and social position. The influence 
of such examples will be of a salutary kind. 
Society looks to these leaders for their hints 
and suggestions in dress, and the social world 
travsfers the fashions to the great world-at- 
large. Women of mature age and intelligence 
‘are recognizing the new order of things, and 
our girls will not be far behind their seniors. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


“T° HAT was a pretty sight one day last sum 
mer at Newport, when Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt walked into a room of her 

great palace filled with girls who had been in 

vited to meet her for a social evening An in 
vitation to the Vanderbilt mansion associated 
itself in the minds of the girls with every 
thing that was gorgeous in costume and 
jewels. Wardrobes and jewel caskets were 
ransacked, and each girl vied with each other 
in apparel. It was a brilliant roomful of 
beautiful girlhood, and a sight which must 
have pleased the heart of Mrs. Vanderbilt as 
she came into the room accompanied by three 
zirl-protégées. But instead of a jewel-bedecked 
hostess and a decolleted trio of girls, there 
appeared to the assembly of girls the four 

most plainly-dressed women in the room. A 

black-and-white India silk gown, with a pea 

sized diamond in a pin of uncarved gold 
setting, constituted Mrs. Vanderbilt's costume ; 
while her protégées wore high-necked dresses 
of gray, of light silk texture, with simple 
pearl ornaments. Never was a lesson more 
effective than that which Mrs. Vanderbilt 
whether unintentional, she knows best—and 
her protégées taught so charmingly to that 
bevy of overdressed American girls. Was the 
example beneficial? Ah, yes, for all next day 
it was the talk of beautiful Newport; and 
many a good mother when she heard of it 
uttered a silent, little prayerin her heart for 
the woman who could see the possibilities of 
good in her lofty position. 


S he New York women have already ac 
cepted the change in dress, and a fush- 
ionable women’s tailor of the metropo- 
lis told me recently that his orders for 
winter gowns are marked for their simplicity. 
The elaborately-dressed woman, on the street 
especially, is destined to be a rarity. Flashy 
styles will be given over tothe marked women 
who seek for attention—attention so far as 
the criticism of their own sex and the sneers 
of the men are concerned, That the time is 
ripe for a material change in the fashions is 
conceded by all women of taste and intelli- 
gence, Styles have run to the extreme, until 
only a little distance remained to the point of 
the exceeding ridiculous. The strain on the 
purse has been severely felt. Changes, and of 
a radical nature, became so frequent that even 
the wealthiest found difficulty in keeping 
pace with them. The reaction which has set 
In is both timely and healthy. Women on 
every hand are welcoming the dawn of the 
simple in dress, while man will have extended 
to him the honor he has always es 
teemed the greatest could be conferred upon 
him—to walk the street with a woman in 
neat, but simple, attire. 

_ 10 many women believe that men are at- 
tracted by showy attire. I remember a 
very pretty, but tremendously shallow- 

minded girl, saying to me last winter at 
a New York reception: “Give me a lay 
ish wardrobe, and I will bring any man 
to my feet.’ You may say, only a silly 
girl will make such a statement. [ agree 
with you. The trouble is, my dear reader, 
there are too many of this very kind of girls. 
I met a score of them Jast summer, and, from 
other accounts, I found I hadn’t met all, by 
any means. Now, the fact is, as many a sen 
sible woman knows, that a man—and when I 
say a man I mean a man, not one of those 
modern afflictions of masculine apologies 
with a sash—falls a victim to nothing so 
easily as he does to a pretty, snug-fitting, 
simple frock, and you can hardly make it too 
simple for him. 


‘:” a man a woman’s dress is the surest 
index to her character. He at once as- 
sociates simplicity in dress with a deal 
of common sense, and, whether all men will 
acknowledge it or no, that is the one quality 
above all others which they most admire in a 
woman, and wish her to possess. In many 
respects this is a very short life, but, short as 
it may be, it is a vast deal too long for a man 
to have nothing but a butterfly of fashion for a 
wife. And there is no one who appreciates this 
fact more keenly than does the American man 
of the nineteenth century. Lavish dressing 
never yet won the respect of a man whose re- 
spect is worth seeking and having, and never 
will. And there are some young women 
whom I know—and you, too, for that matter, [ 
think—upon whose dressing-mirrors I would 
like very much to paste that sentence. For 
these young women especially, the dawn of a 
new era inthe matter of dress means much, 
and from whatever standpoint we may choose 
to look at it, a moderation in our present 
fashions is a cause for sincere thanksgiving. 
HILE on this question of dress, the 
JourNnaAL will endeavor to answer the 
number of women who have written 
asking its attitude on the question, ‘Should 
women wear corsets?” Everything depends 
upon the woman. For girls—those on the 
eastern-side of eighteen—we would emphatic- 
ally discourage the use of corsets. For 
mature women, the corset, properly worn, is 
in the great majority of cases a comfort. The 
corset improperly worn stamps a woman as 
being lacking in sense. True, Venus de Milo 
is not shown with a pair of stays upon her, 
but, nevertheless, if you look closely at her 
figure you will see that the curve described in 
her body is exactly that in the figure of a 
woman who wears proper corsets—that is, 
those which fit her. What is the proper 
corset? It may be of coutille, of brocade or 
of satin. But it must be made to suit you 
and not chosen with a view to shape you like 
your neighbor. It must fit smoothly around 
the hips, not be too large in the bust, and cer- 
tainly it must not need the assistance of 
either maid or bed-post to draw it together. 
In fact, a well-fitting corset should be quite 
close in the back, and hook easily in front. 
Soft, pliable bones are in a good corset, and do 
not hurt one any more than do the heavy 
cords which are sometimes chosen in prefer- 
ence. An ill-fitting corset may be either too 
tight, or too loose, just like an ill-fitting shoe. 
Artists who rave over the classical figures of 


the Greek women forget that they used to put 
themselves, at night, in a sort of iron stay 
which made their figures beautiful for all the 
nextday. Archwologists claim that Cleopatra 
wore stays with bones of iron, and that she 
was locked into them in some manner by her 
maids Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
tucretia Borgia, Catherine, of Russia, and 
most of the women whose names are remem- 
bered in history, lived in just such abomina 
tions as these. Now-a-days the sensible corset 
has been reached, and now is the time when, 
having common sense, a woman knows just 
what she wants to wear, just what she should 
wear, and just how she should wear it. 


i lke whole matter of how a woman should 
dress, what she should and should not 
wear, resolves itself entirely into a ques- 
tion of common sense. Many a woman ona 
shopping expedition thinks it necessary to 
take a companion for advice in her selection. 
My dear woman, use the mind and brain 
which God, in His infinite wisdom, gave you, 
and exercise itin your dress as in all other 
things in this life. Take a friend with you 
when you go shopping if you will, for com- 
panionship, but don’t either ask or expect her 
to help you. No two tastes are alike, especi- 
ally in dress, and what may seem “just a love 
ofa bonnet” to your companion, may become 
you just about as much as a silk-flag becomes 
a dredging-scow. Do your own buying, and 
make your own selection. If you are in 
doubt, give yourself the benefit of the doubt, 
and leave the article unbought rather than 
that you should parade the streets unbecom- 
ingly attired. Rather err on the side of sim- 
plicity. You can better afford to have it said 
of you “ How severely simple she dresses,”’ 
than that people passing you in the street 
should look back and marvel at a costume 
which outrages all the laws of good taste, 
Buy those colors most becoming to you. Do 
not go bevond your means, but have the best 
you can afford with a little margin on the 
safe side. Dress as well as you can, but sensi- 
bly, and always remember that after all a 
woman is judged more by her own worth 
than by the clothes she wears. 


a 720 KING of shopping, I never go into one 
» of the great city stores but I see women 
laying themselves open to positive danger 
from contaminating disease, Wishing to match 
some ‘sample’ of ribbon or fabric, they 
search for the piece taken from home in their 
portemonnaie, meanwhile holding bank-notes 
and ofttimes coin between their lips or teeth. 
The act is a thoughtless one, but none the less 
of the most dangerous kind. Money is 
handled by all classes, goes into and out of 
houses and families where sickness prevails, 
and the disease often lurking in a bank-bill or 
on the face of a coin is as probable as it is 
possible. And yet I constantly see women, in 
moments of thoughlessness, bringing this 
danger upon themselves. The practice is one 
which cannot be too carefully guarded against. 
In our changing climate it is difficult enough 
to retain good health—we do not need thought- 
Jess actions, like the one indicated, to unneces- 
sarily make the chances of sickness greater. 
lies ESE months of October and November 
are among the most beautiful of the 
whole year—the one gorgeous for its 
natural splendors of leaf and wood, the otber 
beautiful for its season of thanksgiving. But 
they are, too, among the most dangerous of 
the year for scores of women—months from 
which many a good and energetic woman 
dates the mistake of her life. I mean that 
this season of the year brings to many a 
woman a feeling of restlessness, of discontent 
a desire, perhaps, to change her residence or 
her occupation, 


1." one woman the summer has been a dis- 
aster rather than a benefit. By some 
chance she was thrown in with women 
whom she fancied were her social superiors, or 
whose husbands she was led to believe earned 
larger incomes than does the man of her own 
heart. She has listened to the summer piazza- 
talk of beautiful city homes, of evenings at 
the opera, of shopping in a coupé rather than 
by street-car, and being a woman she naturally 
compared this life with her own, These peo- 
le talked, and she, dear confiding creature, 
velieved all they said. She never stopped to 
reflect that there is never so much glitter and 
such little gold in people as at summer water- 
ing-places. Before the summer, she went 
from her home, happy as a lark, proud of her 
wretty home, and prouder still of her hus- 
hand and children. She returns, and her 
home does not seem the same. Her husband 
seems very ordinary, the children are trouble- 
some, the furniture appears cheap, and the 
rooms seem very small. Where once she found 
comfort, she now finds discontent; where, a few 
months before, she was happy and contented, 
she is now fretful and unsatisfied. She begins 
to tell her husband of the home and dresses of 
Mrs. So-and-so; and he, loving her with the 
fullest capacity of his heart, seeing that his wife 
is no longer satisfied to live comfortably and put 
by a penny for a rainy day, consents to change 
toa more costly flat or house in a better neigh- 
borhood. ‘‘ We can afford it just as well as 
not,” she mentally reflects, and thus satisfies 
her conscience. Does she become satisfied in 
her new home? Just so long as the novelty 
lasts; then she sees something she lacks, and 
she wants that; and a woman who starts out 
in this life endeavoring to satisfy every long- 
ing, grasping for the golden apples out of her 
reach when she could pluck and enjoy the 
silver fruit, has an existence before her which 
none need envy. None of us ever attain so 
much but that there is something which some- 
body else has and we have not. Such a wo- 
man as here outlined, and she is not a myth, 
is her own greatest enemy. Rather than se- 
cure benefit from mingling with the world 
she extracts the poison which all of us can 
get from other people’s possessions if we are 
silly enough to consent to take it. There is 
positively nothing so ruinous to a happy 
mind and life as an everlasting longing for the 
unattainable. 
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a.” ITHER woman has hitherto been satis- 
fied with her village home, but city 
boarders have come. She has listened 
to their stories of city life, how easy it isto make 
money in the great town, and the spirit has be- 
come restless. There are hundreds of women 
to-day living in our smaller cities and towns, 
whose whole heart-desire is to come to the 
great metropolis. To the majority New York 
is the Mecca, and women of good, comfortable 
homes, or engaged in some profitable occupa- 
tion in their native town, are ready to sacrifice 
home, friends and connections, to try their 
fortunes in New York. 
LETTER from such a woman lies on 
my desk as I write. She is a bright, 
Kansas woman, who has a well-estab- 
lished dressmaking practice in the small town 
where she was born and reared. But she 
wants to come to New York and set up an 
establishment there, and asks, ‘‘ What are the 
chances?”—the same question which many 
another woman is asking herself, or others. 
One very important point is always forgotten 
by those who ask this question: that every 
one of usin this world make our own chances, 
and largely create our own position. An ap- 
plicant for a position never injures himself or 
herself so much, in my estimation, as when 
the question is asked: ‘“ What are my 
chances for advancement?’ The chances are 
there, my friend; the great question is whether 
you are capable of embracing them. But, let 
ine say a few direct words to my Kansas corres- 
pondent, which, indirectly, may be applicable 
to other unsettled minds, 


| heap what I have learned of you by in- 
quiry, my dear woman, you have a good 
business where you are. You have sue- 
ceeded beyond your own expectations. Your 
finvers are deft at making dresses for the 
women of your own and adjacent towns, and 
all the dressmaking in the neighborhood 
comes to you. Yet, you want to come to 
New York, where, as you say, ‘the demand 
is naturally larger and the chances are 
greater.” True: but so is the supply. The 
last statistics show that there are over 
sixty thousand women in New York earning 
their living by the needle; and fifty thousand 
of these are barely making enough to keep 
body and soul together. You have no circle 
of acquaintances In New York; you know 
nothing of the house or store rents, as you 
admit, neither have you any idea of the 
wages you would have to pay those you em- 
ploy. Itall seems to you like smooth sailing 
when you enter one of the large dressmaking 
establishments in the city, but the chances 
are that the woman who is at the head of 
that, began by buying the tapes and match- 
ing the ribbons, worked her way through un- 
tilshe knew every branch of the business; 
was taken into partnership by the head of 
it and is now sole mistress of all she surveys. 
You see, before success came to her she was 
saleswoman, had the gowns tried on her, was 
cashier, and her face became familiar to the 
customers; and on the day when she gained 
that for which she had been striving so many 
vears, all the kind-hearted ones who bought 
their gowns there, were ready to congratulate 
and promise her their patronage. 


OU come to New York alone; you are no 
longer young, for having made your 
success in a small town; you must at 

least be over thirty. You have no patrons, 
and it takes years to get these. If you find 
one or two, they expect you to work for very 
low prices because you are unknown. Your 
fitter asks you as much as you ever earned in 
the village; your house rent soon eats up the 
little capital you have laid by, and when the 
day comes and you realize you have made a 
mistake, your place has been filled in the 
town you have left, and you have none where 
you are. Then you see where you have made 
the mistake. Nothing is left for you except to 
go as an employé to somebody else. You 
don’t like this, but if you are a brave woman 
and an earnest one, you doit. So, before you 
make your dream of going to the great citv a 
reality, just think it over, and see if you are 
going to do what so many women have done 
make amistake. There isan old proverb that 
says, “One had better be a king among beg- 
gars, than nothing in Rome.” Take the ad- 
vice of one whose calling brings to his atten- 
tion many mistakes, and whose heart has 
throbbed with sympathy for every woman 
who tried and, alas, made failures! Stay 
where you are, my friend, queen among the 
dressmakers of your vicinity, looked up to 
and making money enough to give yourself a 
comfortable home, and allowing you to be in 
debt to no one. She is a successful woman 
to-day, who, having to seek her own living, 
can earn sufficient for all necessities and com- 
forts, and keep out of debt. 


WISH that all those women whom these 
words may find in the restless condition I 
have tried to describe, and who are long- 

ing for a widening of domestic or business in- 
terests, would stop and think well before they 
take any important step. Women are far tuo 
prone to act on impulse. Instead of copying 
the dress of men, I wish women would emu- 
late them more in their strong reasoning 
power. Not that I wish to infer by this that 
women are so weak-minded. They are not, 
as history and modern progress show. But 
women, unquestionably, do not think enough 
in matters appertaining to their own welfare 
and interests. Think out a change of any kind 
before you decide upon it. Don’t, I pray you, 
jump at conclusions; consider the advantages 
and disadvantages of every change. Ofttimes 
it is the straw which shapes the current of a 
stream. It is easier to take a wrong step than 
regain it, and in this busy, progressive age, the 
least of us can ill-afford to take any other step 
but the one in the right direction, and at the 
right time; and a little exercise of common 
sense and a few moments of good, hard think- 
ing are the best levers. Think right, and you 
will act right. Those women who have made 
successes, of their lives, in every case thought 
twice, yea, thrice, before they acted. 
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ag NLY a few brief days 
aK and there will be a 
table spread across the 
Sr K-| top of the two great 
a” ranges of mountains 
which ridge this conti- 
nent—a table reaching 
from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seas. It is 
the Thanksgiving table 
of the Nation. They 
come from the East and the West and the 
North and the South, and sit atit. On it will 
be smoking the products of all lands—birds of 
every aviary, cattle from every pasture, fish 
from ever lake, feathered spoils from every 
farm. The fruit baskets will bend down under 
the products plucked from the peach fields of 
New Jersey, the apple orchards of western 
New York, the orange groves of Florida, the 
vineyards of Ohio and the nuts threshed from 
New England woods. The bread will be white 
from the wheat fields of Illinois and Michi- 
gan, the banqueters will be adorned with 
California gold, and the table will bea-gleam 
with Nevada silver, and the feast will be 
warmed with the fire-grates heaped up with 
Pennsylvania coal. The halls will be spread 
with carpets from the Lowell mills, and when 
darkness comes with its heavy draperies, the 
lights will flash from bronzed brackets of 
Philadelphia manufacture. The fingers of 
Massachusetts’ girls will have hung the em- 
broidery; the music will be the drumming of 
ten thousand mills accompanied by the shouts 
of children let loose for play, and the gladness 
of harvesters driving barnward the loads of 
sheaves, and the thanksgivings of the nation 
which crowd the celestial gates with doxolo- 
gies, until the oldest harper of Heaven will 
not be able to tell where the terrestrial song 
ends and the celestial song begins. Welcome, 
Thanksgiving Day! 
MEMORIES OF A PAST THANKSGIVING. 

















I , ye my mind is crowded with Thanks- 
giving memories! On no other day 
does my memory become such a 


kaleidoscope, andas I sit here in my darkened 
room and write, almost every minute the 
scene changes. I give to the kaleidoscope of 
memory a turn, and there they are, natural as 
life, around the country hearth on a cold 
winter night. I[ hear the hickory fire crackle, 
and see the shadows flit up and down the wall. 
Games that sometimes well-nigh upset the 
chairs—" Blind-Man’s Buff,” ‘“‘ Who's Got the 
Button,” ‘* The Popping Corn,”’ “ The Molasses 
Pudding,’ and the witch stories that made the 
neighbors’ boys afraid togo home after dark. 
Hickory nuts on one dish, roseate apples on 
the other. The boisterous plays of ‘** More 
gags on the Mill,” ‘‘ Leap Frog,” “Catcher,” 
around and around the room until some one 
got hurt and a kiss was offered to make up 
the hurt, the kiss more resented than the 
hurt. High old time! Fatherand mother got 
up and went into the next room because they 
could not stand the racket. Then, instead of 
compunctions of conscience, a worse racket. 
gut now the scene is fading out. The old 
fireplace is down, and the house is down with 
it. One of those boys went to sea and was 
never heard of. Another became squire in 
a neighboring village. Another went to col- 
lege and became a minister. Another died the 
following summer, and they are all gone, and 
you had better turn the kaleidoscope quickly 
or you will get us all crying. 
AN OLD THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
HERE! Turn it no farther, for I want to 
see that old Thanksgiving dinner. Father 
at one end, mother at the other end; the 
children between wondering if father will ever 
get done carving the turkey. Oh, that proud, 
strutting hero of the barnyard, upside down 
his plumes gone and minus his gobble! Stuffed 
with that which he can never digest! The day 
before, at school, we had learned that Greece 
was south of Turkey, but at the table we 
found that turkey was bounded by grease. 
The brown surface waited for the fork to 
plunge astride the breast-bone, and with knife 
sharpened on the jambs of the fireplace lay bare 
the folds of white meat. Givetothe boy, dis- 
posed to be sentimental, the heart. Give to 
the one disposed to music, the drumstick. 
Give to the one disposed to theological dis- 
cussion, the “ parson’s nose.’’ Then the pies! 
For the most part a lost art. What mince 
pies, in which you had all confidence, 
fashioned from all rich ingredients, instead of 
miscellaneous leavings which are only a sort 
of glorified hash! Not mince pies with pro- 
found mysteries of origin! But mother made 
them, sweetened them, flavored them, and laid 
the lower crust and the upper crust, with here 
and there a puncture by the fork, to let you 
look through the light and flaky surface into 
the substance beneath. No brandy, for the 
old folks were stout for temperance, but cider 
about half-way between new and hard. Dear 
me! What a pie! 

Of the ten at that tableall are zone save two 
—some in the village churchyard, some in city 
cemetery! But we shal! sit with them yet at a 
brighter banquet! Better turn the kaieidoscope 
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A HOLIDAY GROUP AT THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


ES ; there they go down the hill, head-first, 
on a sled, coasting. Clear the trac! 
Four sleighs abreast and four in the rear, 

the touch of the toe the only rudder. The 
walk up-hill, thrashing the numb fingers 
around the body, more than paid for by the 
descent, swift as the sled of a Laplander. 
Many of our lives only a repetition of that 
process—walking up-hill for the sake of riding 
down it. 

Turn the kaleidoscope, and you see the 
neighborhood quilting. The mothers and 
wives came in the afternoon, all wrapped up 
from the cold, and their feet on a foot-stove. 
When they got warm and took out their 
needles and sat down it was a merry group 
and full of news. Once in awhile a needle 
would slip and make a bad scratch upon the 
character of some absentee, but for the most 
part it was good, wholesome talk. And in the 
evening when the young people came and the 
old people were in one room and the young 
people in another, in the latter there was 
some lively stepping, while the black boy 
played * Moneymusk”’; even grandfather in 
the next room, who had distributed many 
tracts on the sin of dancing, wasseen to make 
his heel go. It seemed to me a great fuss and 


a great gathering to get one quilt made. But 
the fact was, that good neighborhood was 


quilted, warm sympathies were quilted, life- 
time friendships were quilted, and connubial 
bliss was quilted. Andthey stayed late. And 
such plays as you had in that back room 
when you joined hands, and one of the 
loveliest stood in the ring! Whata circum- 
ference to what a centre! 


WHERE GUAINTNESS SHARED WITH MIRTH. 


tle = again the kaleidoscope, and there is 
the old meeting-house, made solemn and 
sleepy; bumble-bees humming about the 
old clap-boards, horses under the shed stamping 
at the flies, choir in the gallery with a broken 
fiddle. Farmers in their sleeves aroused from 
their slumbers by the hymn: **My drowsy 
powers, why sleep ye so?” Aged minister, 
good enough for translation. Theold church, 
from floor to ceiling, full of old-fashioned re 
ligion, one ounce of whichis worth twenty 
tons of the humbug of modern evolution. 
Where's the old minister now? Where's the 
choir now? Where are the leaders who sat 
around the pulpit and listened till the sermon 
yot to the seventeenthly ? 

Turn the kaleidoscope again, and there is 
the old country school-house, where the mas- 
ter pulled our ears till they haye always since 
been a little out of proportion. The tin cup out 
of which fifty drank without any fastidious- 
ness. Thegad cut outof the woods by the 
boy who was to suffer it in his own chastise- 
ment. The modest house in the woods, 
and the jealousies because a pair of black or 
blue eyes would have uncomplimentary 
preferences. The bullies of ten years old im 
posing onthose of seven. The rising of mirth- 
ful feelings amony the ribs, quaking the young 
diaphragm and rising until it twitched the 
corners of the mouth and suppression was no 
more possible, and though the frowning 
school-master sat on the valve it would come 
to explosion, shattering the whole school into 
splinters of fun, one giggle setting off a 
whole magazine of cachination. 


FROM THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. 


“T.URN the kaleidoscope, and here is the 
| corn husking and the “raising” frolic, 

and here the snowballing carousal, and 
there the sleigh-riding party, and there the 
springtime blossoms, and here the treat of the 
first ripe harvest apples. Was anything ever 
half so joyous? 

Ah, my society belle, you may tell me of 
the joys of your city life. of the pleasures to 
be derived from dance, and party, and theatre; 
but L envy the girl who lives surrounded with 
the comforts and quietude which characterize 
the true American country home! 

One more turn to the kaleidoscope, and you 
see your early struggles. You now realize 
what were your best blessings. Your elabo- 
rate and prolonged decision as to whether it 
should be new hat or new coat, for it could 
not be both at the same season. Your efforts 
to make $10 do the work of $20. The snub- 
bing you got when you attempted higher 
position. The skillful buttoning up of the 
coat to hide patches. 
tothose who had not 
morals. The endurance of those whoswished 
about big with brief authority. At last your 
triumph, your raised salary, your advanced 
position, your affiancing, your marriage, your 
two rooms that were a-plenty. The cradle 
with miracle of dimpled beauty, the high chair 
at the table pounding with spoon and rattle. 
The hardships of life widening into a com- 
fortable livelihood and perhaps a competency. 
The graves covered with chaplets of conso- 
lation. 
top of them. The whole struggle of mystery 
of your life adjusted for your welfare here 


and hereafter. Enough! 


Your subordinate place | 
half your ability or | 


The crosses witli crowns hung on the | 
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READING BEST TO AVOID. 


= question what to read is much dis- 
cussed, but not so much the question 
what not to read. Better stand off from 

all those books which are made, not because 
the author had anything to say, but because 
the publisher and author wanted to make a 
commercial success. Such books are generally 
of large type, profuse illustration and showy 
binding. They must have so many words, 
so many pages, so many pictures. You are 
aware, from the appearance of the book, that 
it was merely madetosell. I believe, however, 
that a book will be of little practical service 
unless the author was compelled by inward 
consciousness of duty to print it. The 


book into which an honest and earnest author | 


throws his whole soul is the one that will mag- 
netize, lift and vivify you. Avoid that book 
which has the appearance of literary jobbing. 
I also advise that you take only small doses 
of love story. The majority of novels are 
made to set forth desperate love-scrapes. It 
is well enough for a man to read sufficient of 
this literature to keep him from being awk- 
ward when he himself becomes a party to 
some affair of the heart. But much reading 
of love-stories makes one soft, insipid, absent- 
minded and useless. The probability is that 
when you fallin love you will not fall into 
it according to the cheap novels; the lady 
will not burst into tears nor faint, nor will 
the old man oppose you so that you will have 
to place a long ladder to the third-story win- 
dow at midnight. Excessive reading of love 
stories will make you a fool before you know 
it. I further advise you not to read a book 
merely because some one else likes it. Do not 
waste your time on Shakespeare, nor pass a 
long time with Sir William Hamilton, when 
metaphysics are repulsive to you, though 
your literary friends are in raptures with the 
great-headed Scotchman. When you read a 
book by the page, every few minutes looking 
ahead to see how many chapters you bave to 
finish before you will be through, you had 
better stop that book and take something else. 
There is no reason in your dousing your plate 
with vinegar because your friends are especi- 
ally fond of the sour, or of spreading your 
bread with honey because your host has a 
taste for the saccharine. 


THE STORY OF TWO QUEENS OF SONG. 


NE of the JournaL readers writes me 
that the greatest obstacle to her Chris- 
tian happiness is a hatred for a certain 

enemy, for whom she can command no Chris- 
tian feeling. ‘‘ What shall Ido to overcome 
this?” she asks. My sister, let me tell you a 
story, and then make the application to your 
own case and its possibilities. 

When Madame Sontag began her musical 
career she was hissed off the stage at Vienna 
by the friends of her rival, Amelia Steininger, 
who had already begun to decline through her 
dissipation. Years passed on, and one day 
Madame Sontag, in her glory, was riding 
through the streets of Berlin, when she saw a 
little child leading a blind woman and she 
said, “* Come here, my little child, come here! 
Who is that you are leading by the hand?” 
And the little child replied, ‘‘That’s my 
mother! That’s Amelia Steininger, She used 
to be a great singer, but she lost her voice, 
and she cried so much about it that she lost 
her eyesight.” “ Give my love to her,’’ said 
Madame Sontag, “and tell her an old ac- 
quaintance will call on her this afternoon,” 

The next week, in Berlin, a vast assemblage 
gathered at the benefit for that poor, blind 
woman, and it was said that Madame Sontag 
sang that night as she had never sung before ; 
and she took a skilled oculist who in vain 
tried to give eyesight to the poor, blind 
woman. Until the day of Amelia Steininger’s 
death, Madame Sontag took care of her, and 
her daughter after her. That was what a 
queen of song did for her enemy. 


LORENCE Silk Mittens. 

The engraving shows a late style of 
these goods. They are made of 
Genuine Florence Knit- 
ting Silk. Whatever the 
design, all real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing 
the brand ‘‘ Florence”’ on 
one end. The pattern 
shown here is lined 'n 
back and wrist through- 
\ out with silk, They ave 
perfect-fitting, and in 






















\more durable, and 
quite as elegant and 
fashionable as the 
best of gloves. 
Sold by all enter- 
‘prising dealers, who can be 
supplied by the 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Bo” St. Louis, Cincinnati, and St. Paul, 


WRI | a Bt srepresenting over 250 varte- 
thes which we sellby the pound 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib, sAM UEL WARD co., 
Express often cheaper. 49-51 Franklin Street, Bosten. 


If so, and desire fashionable 
writing paper at reasonable 
wrices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
Boston Bond 

or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them send 
us 3 two-cent stamps for our 
complete samples of paper 








JILLOW SHAM HOLDER nicely nickel-plated 
full set with screws complete to any address for 10 cts 
Avents wanted. ‘T. M. Gandy, Chester. Conn. 

















Our samples for the present season are ready. 








NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 


Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. 


(Malus Coronaria.) 


Chief among the scents of the 
season is Ornb-Apple Blos. 
highest uali d fragrance 

ghes an = 
London Ghat , a} . 

It would not be ible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the Crab. 
Apple 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of 
. Tthasthe aromaof spring 
in it, and one could use it for a 
life time and never tire of i.—New 
York Observer. 


Put up in 1, 2, 3 and 4 ounce bottles, 


THE OROWN PERFUMERY 00., 


177 New Bond St., London, Sold Everywhere, 


Send 12 cents in stamps to Caswell, Massey & 
Co., New York; George B. Evans, Philadel- 
phia, who will mail a trial Bijou sample bottle of the 
above delicious Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume 
to any address. 
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UNEXCELLED IN PRECISION AND DELI- 
CACY OF TOUCH AND DURABILITY. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO0., CINCINNATI, 0. 
“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 


pamphlet, will be mailed to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen. 


o/ 
10 /0 


SECURED 


10 % 


CERTIFICATES 


10 % 


OF DEPOSIT 


10 


PAID BY STRONGEST COMPANY IN STATE 


10 %e 
WITH DOUBLE SECURITY 
FOR SAMPLE CERTIFICATE, REFERENCE 
AND FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
MORTGAGE BANK AND INVESTMENT CO., 


FARGO, N. DAKOTAH, 
Mention THkr LADIES’ Home JOURNAL. 


‘Custom Garments by Mail or Express 


On application, and 
6 cents for postage, we will send you a complete line of samples, 
with directions for self-measurement. Garments can be returned 
for any cause, aud Se or delay, we return the money 
paid us, Orders complet within 45 hours. Express charges 
never exceed BG cents on pants, 7G cents on suits. Prices range 
from #4 and upwards for pants, @16 and upwards foi suits. The 
Capital National Bank of Indianapolis, or any Express company 
will assure you of our responsibility. The Kahn Tallort 
Co., 14 East Washington street, Indianapolis, ind 
Agents wanted everywhere; liberal commission. 
NEEDED IN EVERY HOME! (iy we‘ once 
send at once 
21 cents for Books of the Bible Analyzed 
by Rev. Schultze? Most heartily recommended to 
Bible readers by the religious press. H. T. Frueau®@, 
Easton, Pa. Ask for * Press Comments.” 


“attractive WALL PAPER 

ATTRACTIVE rmous assortment of styles. 
" 6 

pee sy bw Day ‘We can refer to hundreds of well- 

pleased customers in every section of the U.S. Our 

range from excellent Lustre papers at 6c. a roll to elegunt 

Iridescent Embossed Golds at . For 8. 

will send to any address, sam: wit to 

A. L. OIAMENT &CO., 1206 Market $t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTRAITS 


Beware of FRAUDS who offerto send PORTRAITS 
FREE! They cannot and do not i 
their advertisements are only to deceive. 
SIBLE! Ifanadvertisement isa decept Ons 
will not the goes of the Ene ee" of ° i me 
character! WE DO EXACTLY AS we A - 
ERTISE, and as the holiday season approaches, we 
desire to place one of our elegant Portraits in every 
family whose members contemplate making Christmas 
oresents, and to that end we submit below as 
W hat more fitting tribute can you oy be memory 
of a departed parent, husband or wife, brother or sister, 
or child, thanto bang upon our walls an ELECANT 
LIFE-LIKE POR AIT of them! Or who would 
appreciate a present of any kind more highly than this? 
To demonstrate our ability to produce work of this 
character, and in order that neg ae know where to 
secure ST, we will for a short time only make 
a Lick SI RAY OS PO TRAIT, ELE- 
CANTLY it RS$8.5 a photo- 
we will send the Portrait via ex- 
before paying for it, 
retu at our ex- 


offer. 


graphor pe A an 

press with privilege of examini 

and if not as represented it will r 
nse. Give usa trial order and be convinced, 

Eratrensos PORTRAIT CO., 59 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IM, 





A PRETTY FACE Always attracts attention. 
Rose Toilet See, S harmless, = g ag —- 
the toilet. ents wanted. ° ress 

we taont Gaeae. ovens & Durham, Cheats Muaele, Ind. 





















THE LADIES’ 





This Department is conducted and edited by RuTH ASHMORE, who cheerfully invites questions 
touching any topic upon which her young women readers may desire help or information. 


Address all letters to RUTH ASHMORE, care of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





mHE time has come for all 
2 my girls and for me to 
make Thanksgiving. Some- 
body sighs and wonders 
what they have to be 
thankful for; somebody 
else is very positive that it 
is certain she has nothing 
to be thankful for; but there isn’t a human 
being on the face of God's earth who cant 
find something for which to say, “I thank 
Thee, oh God,” 

One of my girls has that greatest of aJl 
blessings—good health; another the blessing 
of a bright, happy home; another, though she 
lies on an invalid’s couch, the blessmg of 
sunshine and the consideration of those who 
are less afflicted. 

One is glad because on her third finger is a 
bright ring that means she has become mis- 
tress of somebody's heart; and another is 

lad because worry and troubles are al) swal- 
owed up in that great pacifier—work. It 
will do more for you and for me when our 
hearts are full of sorrow, and our eyes sore 
with unshed tears, to feel that the hands must 
be busy and the brain must be at work. If 
on Thanksgiving Day you can do nothing 
else, then get down on your knees and thank 
God for work. It is the best gift that out of 
His plenty he can offer you. 


TO BE EASY IN CONVERSATION. 


\ HAT shall we talk about? Well, the 
weather is always safe. But the girl 
who yearns to be easy in conversation 
must not imagine for a minute that there is 
no value in platitudes. When you meet a 
stranger you don’t want to confide in him or 
her all your likes and dislikes, your hopes 
and beliefs; but you want to talk about what- 
ever seems to be nearest, be it a crowd of 
people, a picture, some music, or even some 
supper. I knowa smart girl who entertained 
a young man for half an hour by extracting 
from him his opinion of sandwiches, and 
after he went away he gave her the greatest 
compliment imaginable. He said she could 
make something out of nothing and didn’t 
gossip about the other women. 

If you will just get over thinking that you 
are the one human being in the world in 
whom all interest is centered, you will become 
an easy talker; but while you are fully con- 
vinced that everybody is noticing your shy- 
ness, or your frock, or the fact that you are 
not talking, you will remaim awkward and 
be a sitting grief to all hostesses. 

Do you remember how you learned to 
swim? You were thrown into the water and 
left to struggle for yourself; that's the best 
way. Then there is another good way, and 
that is to have a belt around your waist in 
which is fastened an iron ring, and then you 
are swung on the end of a long rope, and the 
swimming-master holdsa pole while you kick 
around in the water until you learn to make 
the right motions, and he lets you try it 
alone. Now, you take my advice. You will 
get right into the swim of conversation by 
trying to goit alone. It isdecidedly the best 
way to learn anything, although you must 
not be above taking a word of advice when it 
is offered by an expert in the art of swimming, 
socially or otherwise. 


SOMETHING MORE ABOUT BOOKS. 
HE girls who are continually asking 
* What shall I read?” are the girls who 
are very dear to my heart. Long, long 
years ago I remember coiling myself up in the 
window seat to read “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” refusing to leave, even for a dinner 
where an apple-dumpling was the finish. Then 
books were not as cheap as they are now, and 
six miles from the city made it difficult to get 
to the circulating library. The girl who 
writes to me and asks me to suggest a course 
of reading is admired by me; but I wonder 
if a rigid sticking tu certain books is going to 
give her the general knowledge that she 
wants? She does not want to bind herself to 
novels, to history nor to poetry alone; she 
wants to take them as she does the courses in 
her dinner, each in its place. She may do as 
{ did, read books that were too old for me 
and which I did not in the least understand; 
but, somehow, I got a knowledge of words 
from them. She or smile at my adoring 
Lady Amanda, in the “Children of the 
Abbey,” because nobody reads that now-a- 
days. Still, it is rather funny to go over it, 
think how popular it was, and note the differ- 
ence of fiction of that day and the novel of 
_ Ltold you of some books a few months ago, 
and a kind friend has suggested some others 
which I give to you as she has sent them to 
me. “Read ‘The Fair God,’ by Lew Wal- 
lace. Follow this with Prescott’s ‘Conquest 
of Mexico,’ every chapter of which is full of 
romance. Charlotte Yonge’s ‘Unknown to 
History,’ should be followed by Headley’s 
. ary, Queen of Scots.’ All of George Eber’s 
nov are good, and you may find their 
foundation in ancient history. Having read 
take Julia Pardoe’s * Louis XIV and 
His Time.’ If you want to know something 
ibout Russia, ‘The Impressions of Russia,’ 
George Brandes, is desirable.” Remember, 
I advise reading these books myself, [ 
still.say read good novels A good novel is 
‘very apt to teach one good manners and good 


manners mean good morais. 
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GIRLS AND THE STAGE 


| HAVE had a great many letters from 
among my girls, asking me my opinion 
of their going on the stage. It becomes 
one of the most difficult to answer. There are 
good, honest, noble, God-fearing people on 
the stage; the theatre may be to the mass of 
people a great school for morals; but to the 
one girl standing in the ranks waiting to work 
her way forward, it is a working-ground 
where temptation is on every side. If she is 
strong enough to resist this, then let her go 
ahead. If she be one of the weaker sisters, 
then let her think many times before she 
puts herself in a position that will certainly 
entail a great deal of watchfulness and hard 
work. 

The life of the actress is as full of hard 
work as is that of the girl who stands behind 
the counter, or the one who is mistress of the 
telegraph key. Do not imagine that the gold 
glittering on the gown of the beautiful adven- 
turess is a symbol of the golden life she leads, 
and do not believe that the simpering ingenue 
who wonders with a a smile “how anybody 
ever does any work,” is not just as full of 
study and absolute physical work as is that of 
most other women. She works till late at 
night, consequently she must sleep a little in 
the morning. She gets up then and goes to a 
long and tiresome rehearsal, then only has 
time to get a bite, and half-an-hour’s sleep or 
reading before she starts again for the theatre. 
But you think there are others who do not 
work in this way. Yes, yes! But they are 
the ones that you do not want to imitate. 
Mrs. Kendal has said that for the woman who 
has some talent, and who is willing to work 
and wait, there is success on the stage, and it 
pare better than almost any other profession ; 
yut, during the waiting years there must bea 
constant watch kept, so that scandal does not 
touch with its burning tongue the woman 
who is working for success. 

So think it out well for yourself; conclude 
whether you not only have a heart to resolve, 
a head to contrive and a hand to execute, but 
whether you really have the talent that must 
belong to the actress. The world is all a 
stage and the men and women merely 
players, but you may be cast for the happy 
wife and mother. So don’t make the mistake, 
if you are a round peg, of getting into a square 
hole. 


FOR MY ROSEBUDS OF MARRIAGE. 
I ET me venture a few little points to those 
~ of my girls who, since this summer, 
have worn a bright ring on their third 
finger :— 

My dear, don’t let the man to whom you 
are engaged to be married pay any of the 
expenses of your living or trousseau, until you 
are his wife. A calico dress and contentment 
are much more to be desired than a fine silk 
one garnitured with scandal. 

Don’t complain to the man to whom you 
are engaged, of the different members of your 
own family; it is not a good preface to matri- 
monial bliss. 

Don’t write silly letters to him, even if he 
is fond of affection given in that way. Let it 
be by word of mouth, rather than with pen 
and ink. 

Don't expect him to love you as no man 
has ever loved before; the methods of loving 
are very much the same all the world over. 
Be satisfied if you have got a good, honest 
love. 

Don't believe that he is a combination in 
beauty of all the ancient gods, of all the gal- 
lant knights and of all the great statesmen ; 
but conclude that he is a gentleman and that 
should be your ideal. 

Don’t believe that he is thinking of you 
every hour of his life. He is not; be satisfied 
if he is working away, with every now and 
then giving a thought to the girl for whom he 
is making a home over which he expects her 
to preside as a loving, thoughtful wife. 


SOCIAL LAWS FOR GIRLS. 


OU think the laws of society are severe. 
You do not believe that conventionality 
is a great sword held up, not to strike 

you, but to protect you, and you shrug your 
pretty shoulders and say, “I know I was 
doing nothing wrung and I don’t care what 
people say.” Now, my dear, you must care 
what people say; the world is a great judg- 
ment court, and usually the innocent and the 
ignorant are protected by it, though occasion- 
ally, some one falling intothe mire of scan- 
dal and gossip, is brought into the court all 
bedraggled po disfigured, and the judge, not 
being able to see the virtue that is under- 
neath, decides against the victim, and all be- 
cause she did not care what the world said. I 
wish you would think even of the most inno- 
cent things. 

Sometimes I fear you think I am alittle bit 
severe, but I have known so many girls who 
were so thoughtless, yet so good, and who 
only found protection in the sword of conven- 
tionality. It may hang over your head as did 
that of Damocles, but it is as a warning. It 
will protect you from evil-speaking, from the 
making of injudicious friends, and it will in- 
sure you much more pleasure than if all the 
world ran helter-skelter and became like a 
wild Irish fair day. 

Conventionality protects you, as does the best 
mother, frowning at and forbidding not only 
that which is, but also that which looks wrong. 
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CONVENTIONALITIES IN GIRLS’ LIVES. 

| SOMETIMES hear some pretty girl ask— 
“What does this social conventionality 
ask and expect of me?”’ I will tell you: 

Conventionality demands that a young 
woman shall not be thrown too much in the 
society of a young man alone. This is right. 

Conventionality demands, too, that unless 
heis avery intimate friend of her family, or 
unless she is engaged to be married to him, 
she may not go to a concert or a fair, to a dance 
or an opera with him alone. 

It demands that young girls shonld be 
dressed quietly and without any jewelry. 

It further demands that a girl should be 
loving and respectful to her parents, consid- 
erate with her brothers and sisters, and polite 
to all the world. 

Now, conventionality demands this not 
only of you, but it demands it of your neigh- 
bor as well. Consequently, when she observes 
it, and the next neighbor too, is not this going 
to be a delightful world? Is it not going to 
be a sunny world? And it is in your hand 
and mine to help make itso. Are you going 
to doit? I put out my hand to meet yours, 
and, after all, in union there is strength 
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Purely Personal 
To My Grrls. 


sa? WANT you all, 
| iP my dear girls, 


to whom | talk 


a each month, to 
YS be bright wo- 
men, to marry 





<b well, to be happy 
| wives and moth - 
ers. For this reason, | have asked our 
Editor to let me say a few words to you 
printed in big type so that every one of 
you will see them. 

My whole heart goes with it when 
Isay: Try and get one of the JouR- 
NAL’S Free Education Prizes. 1 want 
one of my girls to get the first big 
prize, and as many of them to get the 
other prizes as possible. 

1 am proud of my JOURNAL, girls. 
While | have written for many, | never 
feel so much pride as whea | write for 
you. lam fond of each one of you, 
collectively and individually, although, 
personally, | know but few of you. 

Now, girls, if you have not started 
to try for one of the JOURNAL educa- 
tion prizes, begin at once. Do it for 
your own sake—do it for mine. 

I dearly want to see you go to col- 
lege because it will do wonders for you. | 
Now you have a chance to get a 
college education free, without a penny — 
of expense to yourselves. | 
never get the chance again. 

What does it cost? Nothing, my 
dears, but just alittle trouble. A num- | 
ber of subscriptions to the JOURNAL | 
will bring to you what in years to) 
come you would have been glad to 
have paid thousands of dollars for. 
Bright girls are capturing all the men | 
worth having as husbands, and | want | 
you to get the best there is for your 
partner in life. A college education 
will make you bright. A year at 
Vassar means ten years of knowledge 
to you—it means making a woman of 

ou, bright to your friends, a favorite 
in society, and an envied wife. 

You have the best time of the year 
now to get subscriptions, and | know 
from my own experience how easy it 
is to get them for the JOURNAL. | 
find women all over wanting it, and 
they will give you a dollar willingly. 


You may 


I have seen the list of girls trying | 


for these prizes, and believe me when | 
say that if you will begin now you 
have a splendid chance. A little work 





from now until New Year’s Day will 
biing you success. Won’t you try? 

| have no interest in asking this of 
you except for yourselves. But there 


will be no prouder woman in America | 


if any of my JOURNAL girls succeed 
in getting one of the prizes. _ 

The opportunity is a splendid one— 
it may never come to you again. Take 
my advice and try, and, if you will, | 
am sure success will come to you. 

How many of my girls will try? 
Begin at once, dear girls—Don’t wait. 
Just write to the JOURNAL and ask 
them to let you know all about the 
idea. They will be glad to tell you, 
and to send you some things to help you. 

Heartily your friend, 
RUTH ASHMORE. 
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[Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month, any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers—RUTH ASHMORE.] 


A FRIEND OF THE JOURNAL—It is not wise fer a 
young girl to be intimate with a woman about 
whom the community in which she livesis given to 
gossiping. Very often the goss'p may be ab-<olutely 
untrue, but the best person for you tu consuit on this 
subject is your mother. Intimate friends remain 
friends much jonger when they observe the courtesies 
that they would show strangers. 


M. E, K.—Whi eit is advisable to wash the eyes in 
warm, or even hot, water, | would not suggest the 
use of s0ap upon them, nor would I rubthem very 
hard. ‘Then with jour finger, apply a little vaseline 
tu the eyebrows, letting it follow the natural arch: 
continue this for some time and you will see decided 
improvementin them. 


SWEET VIOLET.—A gentieman Offers a lady his left 
arm, and a ways walks on her right side; it is not 
necessury fur him to changearound every time there 
is aturnin the street. Jealousy is such a mean 
feeling that the woman who iscared forby @ man 
sould be ashumed to be influenced by a woman who 
7. Be knows, jeulous of the goud gift that has come 

Oo her, 


ALICE G.—At nineteen one is not too ok to learn 
anything that one wishes. So if you feel that there 
are special studies that you would like to take up, 
there is no reason why, because of your age, you 
should not. Vassar, Wellesley and Smith co leges 
al! offer good scientfic courses, and never believe that 
you are too old to study. Women of thirty-eight, 
women of fifty, are to-day studying as earnestly as 
they did when they were seventeen or nineteen. 


A. Jl.. H.—From the description you give of your 
complexion, it would seem as if a simpie laxative, 
such as pu verized charcoal,taken three mornings 
and omitted three mornings, would clear your skin 
and brighten your eyes. Katas much fruit a8 you cun 
and do not drink either tea or coffee untli your eutire 
system is in better condition. 


SusIzE—In making a famous speech before the 
Senate it was Putrick Henry who said “Give me 
liberty or give me death.”’ 


MARGUERITE—We doubt if anything eculd be 
earned by the copying of old articles and sending of 
them to mugazines. It is rather like pouring new 
wine into old bottles. That which is new and bright 
guins attention to-day, and for which piy is given. 


AGUDA—A co. lege student shou'd return visits ex- 
actly as if she were living at home. ‘he first one 
should be returned within two weeks time and after 
that a longeror less time, as might be desired, could 
be between them. 


BERT S—‘* Penny wise and pound foolish,” Is a say- 
ing usually attributed to Benjamin Franklin, al- 
though it has a bitof an almanac sound. 


AGUIDA.—AS8 your face is slightly oval rather than 
round, wear your hair plaited and looped inthe back 
and have ashort, but fluffy, bangin front. Whena 
young girlis popular it is usually because she has 
some other churms besides mere beauty; she must 
have a pleasant mannerand amiable temper as well 
as acertain amount of sympathy that will make her 
willing to allow other people to talk to her and which 
will cause her to listen with interest. Cultivate this 
— you will undoubtedly become as pupular as your 

riend. 


CLARA 8$.—As your friend has so many beautiful 
belongings why not give him for Christmas, or his 
birth-day, a fine etching, or, as your mother suggests, 
a book. No matter how many of these he has, if he 
loves them, there is always one more he wants to pos- 
sess and you cannot make a mistake in giying one to 
him. Men seldom appreciate fancy-work and muid 
servants have a way of regarding it as something to be 
handled by them when their fingers are wet or dusty; 
so put the artistic stitches into something that is to be 
given tua woman friend who wii! know exactly the 
care you took in making this and uppreciate the affec- 
tion that guided the needle. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 
Absolutely pure and harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Ss ll Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
po BA Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane. yt y 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, 


| An Elegant Russia Iron Open Stove 
= or Portable Fireplace. 





LIGHT, AND EASILY MOVED! 
SUITABLE FOR ANY ROOM! 
INVALUABLE FOR SICK CHAMBERS! 

Especially desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of this 
season of the year, as well as in 
the winter months. Can be fitted 
Mie for wood, coal and gas. Send 
for circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 
BAY STATE FURNACES, RANGES and STOVES, 
BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK, 


ANY LADY 


Sending me their address will receive @ 
box of this Powder gratis, which is now 
being used by thousands of Society 
Ladies for clearing the complexion. By 
its use any woman is enabled to render 
i herself attractive to all beholders. Col- 
ors: Flesh, White and Brunette. For 
sale at Druggists and at O'Neills & Co., 
Simpson, Crawford and Simpson, B. Alt 
man & Co., Stern Bros., Jas. A. Hero 
& Son, and many others. 3-ounce large 
box 25 cents, post-paid. 
Cc. RB. BAILY, 2 Cedar street, New York. 


Abdominal and 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS Uterine Sup 
j porters, Shoul- 


| der Braces, ete. Descriptive circular free. G. w. 
FLAVELL & BRO., No. 248 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACOMA $5 cash and $5 a month for our $100 LOTS nets 
| T you within 3 years 100 per cent. Write us. 








| rn emer - 
Tacoma Investment Co. (capital, $100,000), Tacoma, Wash. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
and Seattle. Send stamps to : 
ASHINGTON Eshelman, Liewellyn & (0,, Seattle, Wash. 
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TALKS WITH MY “DAUGHTERS.” 


T isso wonderful to me, as I 
find myself in our corner 
again, to think of the Daugh- 
ters all over the world who 
will meet us here. Our lives 
are so different, our circum- 
stances so varied; we speak 
in many languages. I heard 
once one of our * Daugh- 

ters’’ say thatin an extensive trip that she 

made, she had asked five, in as many lan- 
guages, what the silver cross that they wore 
meant to them. 

Last summer, while on our steamer bound 
for Antwerp, meeting on that boat the 
little silver cross worn by women from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, of different creeds, 
I think I was never so glad that we had 
a Sisterhood that knew only one name, and 
what we did was for the love of Christ. I 
met a Sister of the Roman Catholic Church 
on that steamer—Sister Gabrielle; she was 
very lovely, and was much interested in 
hearing of our Order, and said she knew 
of our good works. She looked at my cross 
and then drew from her bosom what she 
said she highly prized—a piece of the true 
cross; it was in a locket. I looked at the tiny 
cross made from a piece of the wood on which 
she said our Lord suffered. But I said to my- 
self: Ah, the true cross is not that any more 
than my silver cross is the true cross; they are 
only symbols. The true cross is to have His 
patient, loving, self-sacrificing spirit, and to 
care for our poor brothers and sisters as He 
would care for them: that is, having the spirit 
of the cross. 





I heard the other day one little girl say- 
ing to another, “ What is the meaning of 
that badge you wear?’’ She quickly an- 
swered: “It means that I am to mind my 
mother and wait on others instead of ex- 
pecting them to wait on me.” That was His 
own word, translated so that a child could 
understand: “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” I said toa 
young girl at a hotel in theWhite Mountains, 
who had taken the position of waitress, and 
had on the silver cross: ‘I see you have the 
post of honor. The master said: ‘Which is 
greatest, he that sitteth at meet, or he that 
serveth?’ And the answer was, ‘ He that sit- 
teth at meet.’ Our King said: ‘I am among 
you as one that serveth.”” The happy people are 
those who think about others, and in the effort 
to make others happy are made happy them- 
selves. We need never try to make ourselves 
agreeable only to make it agreeable for others, 
and then we are agreeable. Let us try this 
one month till we meet again in our JoURNAL 
corner, to forget ourselves and live for others. 

Did you ever read in your New Testament 
about the woman who had made things for 
other people to wear, and how they cried 
after she died, and shewed the coats and 
garments Dorcas had made while she was yet 
with them? The only time we have to help peo- 
ple is while we are with them. 

{[ remember once going to see a friend who 
had been taken suddenly ill, and when her 
husband met me at the door he suid, “I 
would rather see you than an angel, for an 
angel might not know how to make gruel,” 

You smile? Ah, it is this homely, every- 
day life that tells?) There are a good many 
women that not many will cry over when 
they are gone, for all they did was tor them- 
selves, and what they leave behind them was 
made for themselves. 

I knew a rich woman once who had so 
many dresses made every season; she rarely 
went out, and she was very fond of pretty 
things. Soin the spring she would have the 
dress-maker, who went and sewed there for 
weeks, making such pretty spring dresses, and 
I wondered I[ did not see her wear them. She 
seldom was strong enough to get to church, 
and how glad every one was to see her. One 
day she sent for me (she was one of my hus- 
band’s parishoners) and she said to me, ‘* [hear 
you are going to your home on a visit, and 
you will need a sort of party dress, and the 
dressmaker is here and I want you to havea 
silver-colored gown;’? And then [ found out 
where all the dresses went. She had some 
poor relations just her size, and the gar- 
ments were for them. I complained to 
her once that the moths got into my chests 
somehow. She smiled quietly, and said, “I 
have such a good receipt for moths, but it 
might not dofor you.” And when I asked her 
what the receipt was, she replied, “1 give 
them away.’”’ What we give we have. How 
little did Dorcas think when she made and 
gave away the garments, that down through 
the ages sheewould be living because of what 
she had done. We are not apt to think we 
make our real memorials while living. 





So many are writing asking me about the 
silver cross worn as a badge by the members 
of the Order of The King’s Daughters, let me 
just say that the crusses may be obtained at 
the headquarters, 47 West Twenty-second 
street, New York city, and circulars giving de- 
sired information can be obtained there. Forty 
cents covers the expense of the cross and mem- 
bership fee. Address Miss G. H. Libby, 
Treasurer, Order of The King’s Daughters at 
the above directions. 





One day last summer quite a procession 
of little girls passed my country home. 
The oldest did not seem more than twelve 
and she was carrying a good-sized paper 
box. On asking the meaning my friend 
at my side told me it was a circle of little 
* Daughters,” in our Order, aud they were 
on their way to the home of a Jewish farmer 
whose little boy had been killed by a vicious 
horse in the village, a few days before. 
And I afterwards learned that these same 
children had invited the little boy, of some 
nine summers, to go to their Sunday-school, 
and his mother had given her consent, and for 
two Sundays he had attended the school, and 
when the circle heard of his death they took 
their money out of the ‘Treasury, and the 
mother of the little president had bought 
lovely roses, and they were, when I saw them, 
on their way with their box of flowers to 
the Jewish home. The mother was overcome 
with sorrow and thankfulness at their kind- 
ness, and the unusual sight of flowers at a 
Jewish funeral was seen. 

It was not strange that the mother was 
willing her other children should go to that 
Sunday-school where the children went who 
loved her littlle boy and brought the flowers 
when her heart was so sad. Blessed chil- 
dren! The word Jew did not deter them 
from taking their flowers, and it was well 
there was no one round to tell them that 
the Jews were not like us, and did not have 
flowers at their funerals. O, we err in heart 
(and that is the real error) when we fail to 
be loving and kind; I have said again and 
again, that our Order, to me, is the acting out 
of the lullaby song that I rocked my babies 
to sleep with more times than I could tell: 


‘** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above.” 


When people get to be about seventy-five 
they admit they are growing old; not old, 
of course, but growing old. I formed a 
circle about two years ago, the youngest of 
which was nearly seventy-six,the oldest ninety- 


five. A number of them have passed on to the | 


King’s Palace; the eldest finished her quilt for 
the Seney Hospital before she went. Another 
of my lovely circle of aged ones has just left 
us. How many lessons she taught me; she 
never gave away clothes to the poor without 
mending them, and the stockings were so 
beautifully darned. 


Do you ask me why I tell you about old | 


people? And perhaps you will say old ladies 
will not read The Lapis’ Home Journar, | 
don’t know about that. My dear mother who 
was over seventy-five, and who left me before 
our Order was formed, I am sure would have 
enjoyed it; but you can read it to them, 


You have a grandmother, perhaps, and she | 


will be so pleased to know of an Order that 
takes in the old as well as the young. Old 
people are so often unnecessarily shut out from 
many of the pleasures of the young; and 
there isso much for the young! 


A minister of New York said a few Sundays 
ago, that we had the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, andthe Young Woman’s Christian 
Association; but we needed an Old Men's 
Christian Association and an Old Women’s 
Christian Association. Well, they can be 
associated with us in our Order, for none are 
too young or too old to join us. One of 
the loveliest pictures I ever saw was a young 
child sitting at the feet of her grandmother, 


each wearing the cross, and the aged one was | 


helping the child with her purse to carry out 
a benevolent plan for poor children. In our 
Sisterhood the rich and the poor, the young 
and the old, meet together. One of the grow- 
ing-old circle in the city of Washington, takes 
her daughter's carriage every week and carries 
all the papers and magazines that the girls in 
her childs’s fashionable boarding-school are 
through with, to the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and they are most welcome. 


I think nothing could be kinder than to 
enlist the services of our aged friends in 
working with us. It would renew their youth, 
I often fear that we come Short in attentions 
to those who will soon leave us; and you 
know there is a special blessing for those who 
care for the aged. God cares for them, and 
says when they are old He will carry them, 
Perhaps telling you of my ‘growing-old Ten’ 
will suggest to you some aged friends that 


you could form into a Circle; if so I shali be | 


glad I told you of my Circle that is becoming 
smaller. 

Truly, my dear daughters, 

Your loving friend, 
MarGAreET Borrome. 

Note :—Mrs. Botrome begs to say to ‘ The 
King’s Daughters’ that she will be glad to 
answer, on this page, any questions which 
may be sent to her. She asks, however, that 
m all cases she be permitted to reply through 
the JournaL, which she will do in the next 
issue after the receipt of letters. She cannot, 
however, answer by mail, and asks her 
“ Daughters” to excuse her from this addition 
to her already voluminous correspondence. 
3ut she will gladly give advice or reply to any 
questions in this, her Department. 


~— —_ 


LEAF 


ELOW I print for the reading of 
every Daughter a leaf from the 
journal of one of our King’s 
Daughters who has just returned 
from a trip around the world: 

* From Jerusalem we went, in 

March, while waiting for the 
Holy Week to be passed in Jerusalem, down 
to Jericho, and camped there. We found 
Jordan a hard road to travel, for the piece 
of road is justly considered the worst part 
of land travel in all Palestine. We passed 
by where the man fell among thieves, and 
stopped for luncheon at the traditional inn 
where the good Samaritan took him. So 
we went down on the Jordan, and down one 
must always go as the banks are steep on 
either side. The day I spent at the river's 
side would give me subject matter enough for 
a long talk. As we followed the river to its 
source it appeared to me strongly as a fitting 
emblem of a human life—going day by day, 
taking forty days in the wilderness, through 
scenes which our dear Lord had so many 
times passed—we at last reached the source of 
the Jordan. It sprung clear, bubbling, bright, 
sparkling and joyous out of a solid rock; its 
murmur was soft after the first burst, as it 
went on and on through fields made brighter 
and fresher by its presence; but in its sixty- 
four miles of course it takes so many side 
issues, changes its course as it is impelled by 
every turn that comes in its way, that it 
makes three times the distance during its 
passage. So on and on we followed it until it 
lost itself entirely in the sea of Galilee. Still 
seeking for it on the Sunday when we had 
pitched our tents on the shores of the Lake, we 
took a boat and went to the further end to see 
the river leave the lovely water in which it 
had been absorbed and start out again alone. 
Here the banks were covered with the oleander 
bushes in full bloom. So the Jordan went 
flowing on, restless, uneasy, growing more 
and more muddy and, at times, with so swift 
a current eating its way through banks and 
through bushes until it took us off our feet 
as we stood bathing in it at the spot where 
tradition places the baptism of our Lord. At 
last wesaw it enter the Dead Sea, many, many 
feet lower than its source, and as an epitome 
of life this seemed to be the end, for the Dead 
Sea has no outlet. The next morning as we 
broke camp at sunrise and started back for 
Jerusalem, we looked back to say good-by, 
and from the surface of the sea was rising a 
beautiful blue vapor that spoke to me of the 
soul of the river now purified of all its dross, 
ascending to Heaven, and through the blue 
mist were seen the Mountains of Moab, as blue 
as blue could be. So good-by to the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan, but the lesson will be mine 
forever.” 
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IS DRUDGERY IRKSOME? 

















ie RUDGERY is not an attrac- 
4 tive word, dear “ Daugh- 
we ters,” is it? I have becn 
Tae wondering how many of 
2 \ ~ the “Daughters” who read 
spe ~ the JournaL wish they 
4 A could get rid of the drudgery 


in their daily life. I am so 
giad that in our Sisterhood 
of service it is not what you do that is of conse- 
quence, but how you do it, and with what mo- 
tive. In one of Murillo’s pictures in the Louvre, 
he shows us the interior of a convent kitchen ; 
but doing the work there are not mortals in old 
dresses, but beautiful white-winged angels. One 
serenely puts the kettle on the fire to boil, and 
one is lifting up a pail of water with such 
heavenly grace, and one is at the kitchen-dresser 
reaching up for plates, and there is a little 
cherub running about and getting in the way 
trying to help. 
Do you see the lesson? I do. Whatsoever 
ye do, do it as the angels would. The little 
cherub made me think of one of my children 
wanting to help me when I was tacking down 
carpet. He wasa very little boy, but his look 
was so earnest when he said “Can't I help 
you, mamma? I said, “ Yes, darling; you can 
101d the tacks for mamma.”’ So I gave him the 
a to hold; he was so delighted that he was 
1elping me that he tipped the plate and spilled 
all the tacks on the floor, and I had to pick 
them up. But I thanked him for helping 
me--and he did—his wanting to help me 
showed his love, and love helps. Now, may be 
we do not do our work very perfectly; may be 
we spill the tacks, but He looks at the heart— 
and heart culture can come through drudgery. 
It was Michael Angelo who said: “ Nothing 
makes the soul so pure or so religious as the 
endeavor to create something perfect; for God 
is perfection, and whoever strives for it 
strives for something that is God-like,”’ 





——__2@o— 


AMONG NEW YORK’S POOR. 


N®? many, doubtless, of the ‘‘ Daughters” 
who read these words have done much 
tenement-house visiting in New York. 
I hope one of the band, who last summer 
went in and out of the dark lanes and alleys 
of that great city, will tell us, sometime, their 
experience. How proud we should be of 
these Sisters of ours, of whem it is said: 

“Dr. Moreau Morris, chief of the summer corps, 
transmitted his report to the Board of Health yester- 
day. Of ‘The King's Daughters who this year for the 
first time went to work among the tenements, the re- 
port says’ ‘It_give us pleasure to commend the assist- 
ance that has Neen rendered us by The King’s Daugh- 
ters. Providing food, medicine, and other necessary 
personal and household articles, and trained nurses to 
cure for the sick, they have worked hand in hand in 
the homes of the poor and to restore the sick.’ ” 
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Therefore : 


To any reader of THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL who will remit #1.00, we will send the Magazine from Se 


tember, 1890, to February, 1891, inclusive. 
must be mentioned. 


This offer is made to new subscribers only, and this advertisement 


As a matter of quantity only, it is well to 
know that for this investment of $1.00 you will 
receive 800 well illustrated pages. 


This very 


low rate is offered in the belief that you will 
eventually become a regular subscriber. 
' Ina recent letter Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 


amusement,” 


says of Scribner’s Magazine, that: 


“Its influence towards good tastes and a larger way of looking at things, is felt more and more by those 
readers who spend more of their time, as I do,in a country town. They cannot help looking for its coming 
month by month, as if it were an entertaining guest certain to have a store of pleasant suggestions and 


Remittances should be made to CHARLES SCRIB- 


| NER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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AN INFORMAL LITERARY TALK. 
By Epwarp W. Box. 





—~O many letters of literary in- 
‘ quiry have come to me 
that to answer them sepa- 
rately, even with the assist 
ance of a secretary and a 
stenographer, has become an 
impossibility ; hence, I adopt 
this general method of at- 
tempting to answer those of 
my correspondents who have 
asked questions, which may be of interest to 
others aspiring for literary fame. 

I ISCOURAGED young authors are com- 
plaining that their manuscripts are re- 
turned with the editorial comment that 

“the public does not care for this particu- 

lar kind of work,” and several have written 

asking “‘ What will the public read?” My 
friends, tie public will read anything that is 
bright and good, and the fresher it isthe better. 

If you have not succeeded in pleasing the public 

with what you have written, ten to one the fault 

lies with your work. Don't make yourself be- 
lieve that the public is inappreciative. That 
is always the cry of the disgruntled author. 

The public is all right, and knows just what it 

wants. You justdo your level best and try 

to find what thatis. And the quickest and 
best way to find it out is by experience. 
NE receipt for a successful literary hit is as 
follows: Getafresh idea. Don't improve 
on somebody else's. The public shuns a 

literary imitator. Geta bright thought of your 
own, entirely original. Then, write it out in 
article orin story. Go over it, and cut it down 
one-half. Why? Because brevity is not only 
the soul of wit, but the soul of success as well. 
Don't use long or.obsolete words. Every-day 
language, skillfully handled, is ample. Don't 
send people to the encyclopedia or dictionary 
to get your meaning. Some will do it, but 
the number is very, very small. Better be on 
the safe side and use simple words. The most 
effective sentences ever written were made of 
words of not more than two syllables. Try 
and tell the world something it doesn’t know 
and wants to know. Do that, and success is 
yours. 





7ANCY-WRITING is a grave into which 
hundreds of young writers are being 
buried. By fancy-writing I mean soaring 
away overa moonlight, or badly describing a 
sunset, as somany aredoing. Now, my friends, 
you just leave fancy-writing to some other 
author—you dothe helpful and practical sort. 
You may not receive the approval of the intense 
literary set. But that need not worry you. 
There is another big portion of ,the public 
whose approvalis worth having. Just try for 
that first; then, if you can get the other too, 
so much the better. The helpful writers are the 
authors of the future, whose work is going to 
be indemand. Literary sunsets and moon- 
lights are all very pretty, but there is just 
about one author in every fifty years who 
makes areputation on them; and, asa rule, 
that is all he does make. 


VERY common cause of complaint among 

writers, I find, is that editors keep their 

manuscripts beyonda reasonable length 
of time, and the question arises, Why is it ? 
While in some cases, as I personally know, 
the author’s complaints have been just ones, 
in the majority of instances, I think, the fault 
lies with the writer’s lack of patience. Take 
the average author, and she knows but little 
of the necessary routine of an editorial office 
into which thousands of manuscripts enter 
each year. In the first place, authors should 
remember that different methods are followed 
by different magazines in the reading of 
manuscripts. As a rule, all manuscripts are 
read in the order of their receipt, and each 
must wait itsturn. When your manuscript 
comes in, there may be one hundred ahead of 
it, and there may be one thousand—gener- 
ally, it isthelatter case. For this, an author 
should muke allowance. No matter how 
many ‘readers’ there may be attached to 
the magazine’s editorial staff, if your manu- 
script is worth anything at all, it must finally 
be read by the editor, He is, like the author, 
human, and can read only a certain number 
per week amid his many other duties. 


HERE are authors who think the sole 
duty of an editor is to read manuscripts. 
This is notso. He is apt to havea very 

{heavy correspondence; he must attend to pre- 
paring his magazine; he is subject to a 
thousand and one interruptions during a day ; 
he is often necessitated to make a journey on 
some special editorial business, and all these 
things require time. Very often, an editor's 
only time for reading manuscripts is his 
eine, and any one can at once see how 
slow the process must necessarily be under 
such circumstances. A conscientious editor 
will never keep a manuscript a day longer 
than is strictly necessary, and this authors 
should remember. Are all editors conscien- 
tious? For the most part, Yes; else they 
would not be in their positions. As Mr. 
Wolstan Dixey saidin his article in the Oc- 
tober JourNaAL, editors will stand an immense 
amount of letting alone. And, I think, 
authors can afford to let them alone. There 
is nothing — by urging them, and some- 
' thing may be lost. 
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‘h- art of successfully naming an article 
or book is a bugbear to many an author. 
That it is an art, is unquestionable. 
In these days, the eye of the literary 
mublic must be quickly attracted, and a bright 
Cod ian to an article, or a fresh title ona 
book-cover is invaluable. No one can so well 
give a title, especially to a novel ora story, as 
can the author. This may seem like a truth 
scarcely worth repeating to some, but there 
are hundreds of authors who do not seem to 
know it. Almost every week brings me the 
outline of a story witha request that I name 
it. No one can do this successfully. To give 
the right title to a story it is necessary to get 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of it, and 
this no person can do so successfully as the 
author, or some specially interested person 
An outsider never can—especially from a 
mere outline of plot. 


‘i 10 much care cannot be taken by an author 
upon the title of a manuscript. A large 

percentage of the reading public are buy- 

ing books, and reading articles attracted by a 
striking title. I donot mean that a title must 
be sensational, far-fetched, and certainly it 
should not be irrelevant to the manuscript 
But a fresh, snappy title that will pique 
curiosity, is a strong point for the modern 


author to bearin mind and seek after. The 
danger isin overstepping the bounds. A book 
or an article cannot live by its title. You 


may yet the public to buy it, but if the ma- 
terial is secondary to the title, the fact is not 
forgotten, and the effect is felt on the next 
thing you publish. On the other hand, many 
a good book has suffered because of a heavy, 
unattractive title. I recall one of the brightest 
and most clever stories I ever read, published 
last year, which was given a title that com- 
pletely killed it. It was an exceedingly 
vivacious and lively society novel, an excep- 
tion in its class. But an unfortunate one 
word title was given to it, expressing nothing 
and suggesting precisely what people now-a- 
days are not reading—heavy fiction 
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“LITERARY # QUERIES# 


Under this heading, the EpiTor will en- 
deavor to answer any possible question con- 
cerning authorship and literary matters. 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS—AIl! questions intended 
for * Literary Queries,” must await their turn and be 
answered in their order, in this column. The Editor 
cannot, under any circumstances, undertake to an- 
swer by mail, Correspondents will, therefore, please 
not ask him todo so, 


MADELLA—This column is not intended to answer 
questions regarding the authorship of poems. Coates’ 
“Eneyclopwedia of Poetry,” one of the very best 
works of its class, will give you the information you 
seek. Kosa Nouchette Cary is jiving, and you can 
doubtless obtain her address und a sketch of her life 
from her publishers, The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
of Philade|phia. 

A. R. 'T.—You are perfectly safe, I think, to send 
the story of which you speak, to sume magazine 
Had you sent it lust April it would have been uac- 
knowledged ere this. ‘l'ype-written manuscripts are 
by allmeans preferred by editors. No editor has a 
right to distigure a manuscript. Rates of 
vary with magazines; deal only with the best and 
you willget the best prices. Declinations are gen- 
erally in the form of printed blanks. <A written re- 
jection from the editor's own hand is, therefore, 
some special mark of favor. 


myment 


K.—Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson resides at Mobile, 
Alabama. 


Mrs. L. I’. G.—The Dickens’ book to which you re- 
fer, is published, | think, by the Cassell Company, 
of Fourth avenue, New York. Write direct to them. 


MAUD—William Allen Butler, author of the poem 
‘Nothing to Wear,” is a lawyer practicing and resid- 
ingin New York city. 


A READER—Poetry is acceptable, to a limited ex- 
tent, by all the prominent magazines; the relizious 
weeklies also occasionally publish poems in their 


columns, The price is generally determined by the 
editor. 
EK. L. G.—The right to translate any foreign work 


into the English is open to any one. Translations, as 
a rule, however, are not very marketable. Original 
workis by farmore remunerative. 


Mks.J. 8S. L., AND“ FRIEND”—Asa rule, magazines 
employ their own artists for their illustrations; but 


very often a manuscript is submitted already illus- | 


trated by some friend of the author, precisely as you 
propose doing. A good manuscript well illustrated isa 
very strong bid for editorial favor. Let the editor fix 
the price of illustration as well as manuscript. The 
two magazines you mention are the best ones to send 
your dog story. ‘The best periodicals are the only 
ones worth writing for. 


Cc. E. R.—There is no “course” for submitting 
manuscripts to ensure payment for them. Good 
magazines pay for everything they accept, some upon 
acc-ptance, others on publication. Merely send 
rom manuscript toan editor with a brief request that 

e read it, und, if available, that payment be made 
at his regular rates, 


L. C.—There is only one edition of “Webster's Dic- 
tionary” worth buying. Thatis the authorized edition, 
ublished be A G. and C. Merriam & Co., of Sprinufield, 
ass. Avoid all others, no matter how cheaply they 
are offered. 


Mrs. N. B. F.—The “Cook-book” you 
called “The Table,” by Delmonico’s chef. [tis pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles lL. Webster & Co., 3, Kast 
Fourteenth street, New York city. Yes; it is both 
comprehensive and reliable. 


refer to is 


CoRA F.--There are but two members in the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: Mr. Charles Scribner and 
Mr. Arthur H.Scribner, both young men. 


8. M 8.—Any of Mrs. Whitney’s books can be sup- 
plied you by the JOURNAL. Let us know which you 
want, and we will quote prices. 


ANNETE.—The fact that your school-compositions 
received the approval of your teacher and school- 
committee, is no guarantee that 
favorably received by the public. 
made at school, not recognized by the world-at-large. 
An author has no right to expect leniency from a 
public which pays for what it reads. A public which 
had not the right of criticism would be a poor public 
to write for. 


ART AMATEUR $ 


|} send this ( Ladies’ 


“FIGURES, and 


our writings will be | 
Allowances are | 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1891. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE will enter upon its eighty-sccond volume without any abatement of 


the vigor and enterprise which have distinguished it since the beginning of its history. 


Among 


the many and varied attractions which will be offered to its readers during the coming year, the 


following are especially noteworthy. 


THE SERIES OF SOUTH AMERICAN PAPERS by Theodore Child. 
To be continued during the greater part of the year. 
To begin in January. 
Illustrated by the author. 
A NOVELETTE by William Dean Howells. 
A SERIES OF PAPERS ON LONDON, by Walter Besant. 
AN ALBUM OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, by William Makepeace Thackeray. 


A NOVEL by Charles Egbert Craddock. 
A NOVEL by George du Maurier. 


for the first time. 

PAPERS ON SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
articles, superbly illustrated. 

THE ARWICKSHIRE AVON. 
Alfred Parsons. 

SKETCHES OF EASTERN TRAVEL 


Three 


Frederic Remington, 


articles. 


Superbly illustrated. 


“An Imperative Duty.” 
Profusely illustrated. 
Now published 


by Charles Dudley Warner. A series of four 


By A. T. Quiller Couch. Illustrated by 


, by Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
SKETCHES OF THE NORTH-WEST PACIFIC COAST, by Julian Ralph. 


Illustrated by 


A SERIES OF PAPERS ON AMERICAN HORSEMANSHIP, by Col. T. A. Dodge, U. S. A. 


Illustrated. 


Other attractions will be announced from time to time. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


This weekly Magazine for boys and girls will maintain, during the coming year, all those ex- 
cellences which have distinguished it'in the past and which have caused it to be recognized every- 


where as “the most attractive and elevating juvenile weekly in the world.” 


To this end the pens 


of the most accomplished writers and the pencils of famous artists have been brought into its 


service. 


No efforts will be spared that this weekly periodical may continue to merit the generous 


patronage and the golden words of praise which have been hitherto accorded to it. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Postage Free, #4 00 
HMAKPER’S WEEKLY, - = = 400 
HAKPER’sS BAZAR, - - - = = 400 
HAKPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, - “ ” 200 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


WHAT DOES CHAUTAUQUA MEAN ? 


Mothers, do you ever feel that your 
bright boys and girls in school and col- 
Do 


Can you talk 


lege are growing away from you? 


you live in their world ? 


| of the things which interest them? If 


not, you are, indeed, unfortunate. It 
is not too late to prevent this separation 


in sympathy. Chautauqua offers you a 


plan for systematic reading which will 
help you to keep up with the young 


people. It will brighten and broaden 


your life. You can surely spare forty 


minutes a day. Write for definite in 


formation to Joun H. VINCENT, 


Drawer 194, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Miss CLARA Baur, Directress. Established 1867. 
Ladies from adistance may board in the Conservatory, 
where they are under the personal supervision of the 
Directress, Students may enter at any time. For cata- 
logue, address Miss CLARA 


{‘HORTHAND thor ly taught by mailin THREE 
) months. No shading, no position, connective vowel 
method, Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


6 Superb numbers (our own selection) of thi 
largest and best practical art magazine, indispen- 
sable for all wishing to learn Oil, Water-color or 
China Painting,Wood-carving, Fret sawing, Brass 
Hammering, Book Illustratingand Kmbroidery. 
To secure these, With 12 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and 
hundreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
Home Journal) advertisement and 
$1, (Regular price, $2) direct to the Publisher, MONvTA 
Guk MARKS, 24 Union Square, New York. Finely 
llustrated catalogue of 70 colored studies 4 cents With 
pecimen copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents 





Four New Nevels for 15 Cents. 


4 NEW NOVELS. 


All complete in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of the 
‘amily Library Monthly. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York 


Now Ready-the November Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST 


t PARIS FASHIONS, 
with GIGANTIC 


FASHION supplement of many 
COLORED FASHION PLATES of 
24 FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New Music, 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c. 
Price, 30 cents. 
THE 


Yearly, #4. 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New 


USEFUL 


All Newsdeulers, or 
York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
For 90 Cents 


We send 14 large and beautiful oo viz: Black- 
eyed Susan: 4 Companion Cupid panels; Marechal 
Niel Roses,in Blue Jar; Red Roses; Poppies; Chero- 
kee Roses; Alamander; Narcissus; Pansies; Scotch 
Roses; Red and Yellow. Pinks. 
NEARLY ALL THESE PICTURES ARE 20x14 INCHES, 
Mention LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 
Illustrated catalogue of over 100 beautiful colored 
pictures, sent free. These can be cheaply framed, 
and make lovely wall decorations. 


ART INTERCHANGE CO., 
37 West Twenty-second St., New York. 


Mrs. Rorers 
Cook Book 


The best, because Practical. 
recipes, 


Nearly 600 pages of tried 
Bound in Washable Oil-cloth Covers, $1.75. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
_ 424 Library Street Philadelphia. 
WE WANT AN AGENT, Lady or Gentleman, in every 


scir'our ‘ane HOLIDAY BOOKS & GAMES 
Nothing like them in the market. Instructive, 


You can WANTED Attractive, 
make money Salable. 
Now is the time to do it. Terms to Agents the 
best. . Transportation charges prepuid, so dis- 
tance is no hinderance. Send at once for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford. Ct. 
Goston, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. Mention paper 


BAUR, Cincinnati, Ohio | 


HORT- HAND Send for Catalogue 

of Books and helps 

ELF TAUCHT for self-instruction 

by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Exercises corrected for 


| PHONETIC SHORTHAND fastens sorrece fr 


study at home, Send 2 cents in stamps for engraved 
synopsis, and mention this Journal, 
WW. W. OSGOODE Y, Publisher, 
ltochester, N. Y¥. 
| qummmenanentcnneieeecE a , = 
PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACH. 
MUSIC ING SYSTEM. All can learn music 
without the aid of a teacher Kapid, correct 
SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, accom 
TAUGHT. paniments, thorough bass laws, ete. 
Lessons 10¢. Circulars fr 


G.S. RICE MUSIC CO., 248 State Street, Chicago. 


HOME STUDY. Bookkeeping, Business Forms, 


Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete., 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYANT & SYTRATTON'S, 459 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y 





Ten 


SHORTHAND 
Mail instruction, 


THAT WILL PAY YOU. 
Catalogue free. W.E, Barcus, Box 
$51, Phila., Pa. Late Prin. Peirce Shorthand College. 

COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Huntington 


TREMON Avenue, Boston, Mass. Music, Elocution, 


Languages, Painting, English Branches. Fifty teachers 
joard for lady pupils from $5.00 to $7.50. Tuition % to 
360. Prospectus free. F. Ek, BRUCE, President. 


BISHOPTHORPE A Boarding and Day School for 
» Girls. Prepares for College or 
vives a full Academic Course, Twenty-third year. 
| F. 1. WALSH, PRINCIPAL, Bethlehem, Pa 


DO YOU WANT AN 
ORGAN? 


Then buy the best, the 
‘Packard Organ,’ 

Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue Free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





—J 


Mention the L. H, JouRNAL 


66 Is beautifully tllustrated, 
deb ay 81.50. Nearly every- 
wdy buys it. Thousands sold 

| To 
CHILDREN 


for Xmas Presents. 5,000 more 
| ABOUT 


local and a few good general 
Agents wanted at onee. 
Freight paid. Credit and specfal 
terms given. Bay Complete outfit, 
55 81.00. 

. KR. H. weerw Ane 

' ‘Baltimore, Md, 

AGENTS Wanted also for other popular books. 


BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET. CHAIR. 


Affording a, A Priceless 
Jirefreshing | Boon to those 
Bath. who are un- 
at home. able to walk 

Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free, 


Central Chair Co.. New Haven, Conn, 
ADA ¢. SWEET, Estee Fn oy ie 
sailors entitled. 


self-dependent widows of soldiers or 

; Also disabled veterans of the Rebel- 
lion, Apply in person, or by letter. 

' un TEETH with Crystalline. Stop 

Fill Your Own Pain and Decay. Lasts a lifeime. 

Circular free. T. F, TRUMAN,M.D.,WellsBridge,N.Y 


“Down With High Prices™ 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 


Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness, 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale..., 3.00 

Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 

1000 other Articies at Half Price, 
CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Tl. 















Dialogues, Tr**canx, Speakers, for 
School, Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata 


PLAYS logue free. 1.8. Denison,Chicago, III 


| 
| The only certain and speeay cure now known, for 
| 3kin Diseases of all kinds, is 


“MONONA,” 


Unequaled for the cure of Chapped Hands, Salt 
Rheum. Tetter, Caked Breasts, Sore Nipples, Ulcers, 
Boils and Eruptions. Sent by mail for Ten Cents in 
silver. The Monona Co.,6 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 








<e%, THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


has been carefully selected by E. C. SrepMaw and 
E. M. Hutcurnson from the 400,000 volumes copy- 
righted. Only $3.00 per month, less than one cent 
Send for sample portraits. 

GL. WEBSTER & CO., 3 East 14th St., N. Ye 


per volume per day. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


~ OURSELVE 


= = EDITED: BY-AUNT: PATIENCEs = =: => 4 


A Department devoted entirely to an interchange of ideas between our band of 


sisters. 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE opal month of the 
year has gone. How 
beautiful have been the 
shadows on the hills! 
How invigorating the 
clear, cool air! How 
splendid the rainbows 
the trees have caught 
from the summer’s sun 
and rain, and how 
luxurious the repast of 
fruit it has spread for us! It is a beautiful 
month—October—but in this wonderful world 
of ours the rotation of Time passes things 
very quickly from our sight. 





November is here! Is it really so dull and 
dreary as it is said to be? I think not. 

The Church has consecrated its first day to 
one of her most beautiful festivals—* All Saints 
Day”’—when we recall with love our dear 
ones who have left us awhile, and think of the 
holy men and women whose lives of virtue 
and godliness are precious examples to us. 
Beginning the month in this sacred way we 
come at its close to dear old Thanksgiving 
Day, and how many visions rise before us of 
home-comings, of reunions of those gone 
separated, of frolics in which grandsire and 
youngest grandson join, of kitchens fragrant 
with spices, and tables loaded with all that 
the hungriest palate could ask. 

Ah! if November be less sunshiny out-of- 
doors, it is a month of friendliness and love, 
and so we welcome it. 


I am sorry to see in some of the letters signs 
of unkindness and bitterness: wives complain- 
ing of their husbands, and mothers of their 
children in a spirit which indicates that the 
faults in husband and child do not so much 
arouse a desire to cure them and a sorrow for 
the marred character, as a vindictive and re- 
vengeful feeling. Iknow thatthereis nothing 
harder to endure than unjust treatment from 
those nearest us, but there is no way so sure 
to increase the trouble as to harbor resentment, 
and there is no way to conquer the evil as to 
maintain a forgiving and loving spirit, follow- 
ing our Master in prayer for the forgiveness 
of those who misunderstand and ill-treat us, 
thus “overcoming evil with good.” Here 
* Among Ourselves” let us not indulge in any 
‘tale bearing,’ and in our homes let us take 
for a motto this old injunction of St. Paul: 
* Letall bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice: And be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another 
even as God for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
you,” 

#3 

Some of us keep our houses much too 
warm, and, what is worse, sit in rooms in 
which there is no arrangement for admitting 
fresh air. Weare careful to “list” our doors 
and windows that no crack may be left for 
the cold to come through. Iam always glad 
to see plants thriving ina sitting-room, for 


then I know there must be good air for 
human beings to breathe. You cannot make 
potted plants grow wellin aclose room. Iam 


inclined to think that more lives are lost for 
want of draughts in a room then are lost  be- 
cause of colds caused by draughts. We are 
often “shivery” and ‘‘chilly” when we have 
been to longina hot, close room. We are 
starving for oxygen, and a brisk walk out of 
doors will refurnish the blood with what it 
needs—good temper, too, is quite dependent 
on good air. Aunt PATIENCE. 


’ 


FOR A COURSE OF STUDY. 

AUNT PATIENCE—Would it be asking too great a 

favor of you to map outa course of study for me to 
pursue? I will try try to explain what I mean: 
I bave had a common-school education, which ended a 
couple years ago, and now f can see that I did not pay 
as much attention to study then, as I might or ought 
to have done, It has been impossible, owing to certain 
circumstances, for me to attend a college or even a 
high-school ; and, although I have not very much spare 
time, being employed during the day, I should like to 
begin a course of studies by myself; in fact, to gain all 
the knowledge that I can by going over what I once 
studied at school, and taking up what new I can. 

I hardly know how to begin, and if. it would not be 
too much trouble I would like you to give me a plan of 
what I shall study, and how much, and what to start 
on, as I think I could learn more by working or study - 
ing methodically. As for reading, I should like to 
read those books that would give me the best idea of 
American, English and other history, and also give me 
ua general idea or knowledge of literature, and other 
things that one ought to know. 

If you will do this, giving me the names of books 
for the different studies that would be best for me to 
undertake first, with perhaps an hour anda half for 
study, you will greatly oblige ’ 

Yours respectfully, E. L. H. 

In our circle there are probably many mem- 
bers of the C. L. 8. C., and I think there are 
also many who, like E. L. H., have neglected 
past opportunities and would like to do what 
is possible now to improve the mind. 

It is true that much more can be accom- 
plished by a methodical course, and fortunately 
there are many helps offered to such as desire 
to study at home. Here is a chance for an 
exchange of experiences. 








JOURNAL 


Address all letters to AUNT PATIENCE, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 433-435 Arch 


GOOD ADVICE FROM A YOUNG WIFE. 

DEAR AUNT PaTIENCE-—This is just the chance I 
have been looking for this long while—to find a place 
in the JoURNAL to say my little say. 

Ismile every time [come across such an article as 
wasin the last JouRNAL, headed “* The First Year of 
Married Life.’ “ Willing to die foreach otheror to 
suffer frightful torture,” three months ago, but think 
now they can hardly live with each other, much less 
for each other. Don't be discouraged, it is only a tem 
porary disease; you have'nt got acquainted with each 
other yet, that is all the trouble, IL think. I have been 
there myself and know that the first vear was the 
most miserable; it took me all that year to find how I 
could best please my husband as a wife—in cooking 
keeping his clothes in order, etc,—and after that every 
thing went allright. They say “a hungry man is an 
angry man,’ and I believe it; and [think a working 
man should have the best of things to eat if anyone. 
My husband comes home from the office sometimes 
tired and hungry, and a little fretful; give him a good, 
substantial dinner and you will wonderful 
change. I also find that it is best not to find too much 
fault even if he does leave his comb and brush on top 
of the dressing-case instead of in the drawer, and his 
papers scattered around, Let him feel that his home 
isa place where he can take comfort —That is, if you 
care to please him. A YOUNG WIFE, 


see a 


THIRTY-SIX YEARS A HOUSEWIFE, 

A farmer's wife of thirty-six years’ experience at 
housekeeping, with the bringing up of three children, 
a dairy of from three to six cows, remembers that her 
house has been in perfect order only at intervals. 

Fond of study and reading, fond of a flower-garden 
and a few plants in winter, fond of one or two weekly 
rides, with an occassional visit to the city, and the time 
spentin clipping for a serap-book, of which there has 
always been one on hand, these indulgences have in 
terfered with the system and finish which some wo- 
men have attained. On looking back she does not 
regret this course, Some things have been persistently 
slighted, as the ironing of every-day apparel, Others 
ignored, as all kinds of ornamental needlework, No 
ruffling, no tucking, no embroidery, has been the 
rule. If the beds were airing in their rooms all day 
it was comforting to know they were more healthful 
than if neatly packed together in good season, 

Dishes have been quickly washed in plenty of soft 
water, With little soap or rinsing. Use knives and forks 
that do not need scouring. In rubbing white clothes 
leave some of the dirt for the scalding and nice soap 
to accomplish. Rinse in plenty of water passing the 
clothes from the first to the second water with little 
wringing, as it saves time and labor. Finish with the 
wringer, and they are well enough. 

When we consider the number of points a house- 
keeper must make of constantly recurring duties, and 
then consider the extras and accidentals that are 
always cropping out requiring extra attention to detail 
and trifles, we realize that woman is a marvelous 
being. We confess toastrong interest in secing her 
entering new walks in life, hitherto untrod by her, and 
believe that she comes to them as co-heirs with the 
men, and that she will be sure toshare the honors 
with equal merit. 

We hope to hear reports from the Amelioration 
Society. HM. MC, 


It would tire me to see an unmade bed when 
I went to my sleeping-room, but, on the whole, 
this New England farmer's wife has given us 
some good and now comes a 
young housekeeper with her “ameliorations,”’ 


sugvestions ; 


So we may help one another, although methods | 


which suit one household may not please 
another. “Slighting” in things which effect 
the health is poor economy. 


HER “IDEA’’ HAS MET WITH FAVOR. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE -l wantto vive that Juliet,” 
who replied to “A Man’s Idea of a Good Wife,” in the 
Jast number, « real hard slap of approval on the 
back, uw dozen hearty hand-shukes, and say a great big 
loud “amen” that everybody can hear, 

I never was go gratified at hearing anything read in 
the JOURNAL before. It suits my « » exactly. I 
bays often read of the happiness of young couples 
starting married life, put [ have always noticed it was 
FW or $1200 a year salary and no debt, all of which 
in not apropos to very many cases. The sympathetic 
stories are the ones which fit our own causes and come 
right home to us as we read them. 

Surely * John’? writes a nfce story, but I know I do 
a'ihe attributes to his wife, and [am sure we are 
happy; butif we had his salary of $1200 per year, in- 
stead of half that amount «and in debt a hundred or 
80, Ldo think we could be « little happier in adding a 
few conveniences and, L might say, necessities, to our 
home. Mis. &. 


FROM A LONELY PLANTER’S WIFE, 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—ASI read the closing words 
of your greeting to the Sisters, | clasp your hand 
& adly, across @ weary distance, and thank you for 
breaking for me thisafternoon that sense of oppres 
sion which unbroken solitude will ever burden the 
soul. Gracious! What a boonto me—a chance to 
talk! Do any of the Sisters, | wonder, know lonli- 
ness like mine? Doany live like myself,on an isola- 
ted country plantation, all mud at present—for 
through three crevasses Ked River's seething, rush- 
ing flood but lately poured over our devoted lands 
with « roar that, sounding in our ears day and night, 
dulled hope within us for one year at least. Well, 
if none of you are overflowed, some are at least lone- 
ly, and so, in fancy, | fee! some responsive little hand, 
and conjure up something that would revive me, 
namely—Aunt Patience’s sympathetic smile. Well, 
most of us have the work and the children. Blessed 
is work, and thrice blessed are the children. ‘The 
precious little friends, companions, helpers of the 
weary farmers’ wives; but don’t let us bless the men 
they take al) the best of Iifeanyway. That husband 
of mine has gone ten miles to the Farmers’ Alliance 
to-day. Now 1 don’telamor for woman's rights. But 
could’nt we have some “bill amended,” or get some 
* proposition memorialized ” to shake up the farmers 
who keep their wives at home? Lest I say too much, 
this first time, I will say good-by, and send it speedily 
off so that, if remorse seizes on me, it will be then 
too late. So, Sisters dear, good-night. JANET. 


There are “shut-ins’’ who are not invalids! 
For them, we, who are no longer—though we 
may have been in the past—isolated and lone- 
ly, must give of our larger blessings and must 
make this corner so full of bright thoughts 
and happy words, that no one can be sad or 
lonely when * Among Ourselves.” 

sy-and-bye, Janet, when the children are 
older, you can more easily leave the nest. Let 
your husband know how much you desire to 
feel the stir of outside life by interesting 
your-self fully in what interests him, and 
he will want your company sometimes in 
his journeys. 








A FEW HOUSKEEPING HINTS. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—To M. L. P. I would say, 
Ido not believe in slighting housework, for, to my 
mud, “things done by halves are never done right.’ 


I iwill send some of my methods which may require 


le ss Lime to do than hers, 
ro clean zinc, oil-cloth, and white paint, use a soft 
cloth and Kerosene oil, and wipe dry with flannel. To 
polish a stove, and have it clear as a looking-glass, use 
enameline, and, with five minutes’ labor, it will bea 
thing of beauty On wash-lay I put into my boilera 
cupful of the following preparation : 
jabbit's potash, two ounces of lump ammonia, and 
two ounces salts of tartar, dissolved 
tepid water, and 
in the 
stains, 


putin a jug for future use. If used 
right proportion it will boil out even ink 
For removing stains from dishes, use Sapolio 
freely; and for pans and kettles use a wire dish- 
cloth, which can be purchased for five cents. By 
trimming your lamp-wicks straight, you need not 
wash your chimneys more than once a week. 

To * Subscriber” I would say, sprinkle insect powder 
round the sink shelves, and kitchen and pantry floors 
at night, being careful to have all doors and windows 
closed to exclude the air, and in the morning you wil, 
have the satisfaction of sweeping up a good sized regi- 
ment of the pests. A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 


HOW SHALL MOTHERS BEGIN? 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—As8a stranger ina city at- 
tracted by the toneof a church-bell, am I with“ Just 
Among Ourselves.” It is so quietly chatty and has af- 
forded me so much comfort that I venture to “drop 
in” and take a cup o’ tea with you. | am greedy of 
every crumb of comfort concerning the training of 
children, or wise idea derived from the success of 
others. Lagree with L. F. C.,in your August number, 
on the certainty of punishment rather than severity 
and wish, too, that many mothers may read Abbott's 
“Gentile Measures In ‘l'raining the Young.” If I re- 
member correctly, his tustrations were children o'd 
enough to be reasoned with; but what areawe to do 
with children too young for a confidential talk, after 
the mistake of punishing too much or too little has 
already been made? 

Not all of us are disciplinarians, as [,among the 
number, must confess. 

* Experiment,” in the same paper, advises a severity 
that is certainly wholesome when judiciously applied; 
but, will some one tell me how to decide when such an 
application is needed ? 

Shall we wait till children are as bad as those cited 
by “Experiment” before using the switch? If not, 
when shall we begin? Or, how shall we know when 
not to begin?  Lsuppose ideas on that point vary as 
much as do the idiosyncrasies of temperament. 
always teel like giving the child one more chance, 
Weall know that home government is very largely 
dependent on self-government, and that decision of 
character is an important factor where children are 
concerned. Itisaheight I have long been trying to 
attain. «Willsome one give me a “ boost ?—BETTIE. 


A baby who has been calmly and wisely 
controlled from birth, will yield to gentle 
measures better than severe ones. But it takes 
more time and much self-control on the part 
of the parent, 


Two-pound can of 


in two gallons of 


FIRESIDE TRIPS TO EUROPE. 


DEAR AUNT PATIENCE—I am “rushingto the 
front,” not so much because I have anything of great 
importance to communicate, but that I want to be 
one of you I want to tell you that I am so giad 
that this Department is not to be open merely 
for the interchange of receipts for washing flan- 
nels properly, or keeping “prickly heat” off of our 
dear babies—both important subjects I grant you—but 
for the momentous questions of life. Those subjects 
that make us useful to our friends, more companion- 
able to our husbands, and that will permit us to 
keep peace’ with the intellectual growth of our 
children. Too many of us become domestic machines 
in our homes—too tired when evening comes—to en- 
joy the company of husband and children. We have 
surely not done our whole duty, if we have merely 
clothed and fed our family. We should remember 
that that day is lostin which we have not succeeded 
in making some lasting impress for the immortal 
good of those about us. In order to be useful to our 
dear ones. We must not forget self-culture. It is 
our duty to keep posted, with the rapid progress 
around us, this isto some of usa most difficult task. 
But there are always ways, you know; and if any 
of the Sisters would like to hear how a band of busy 
mothers took a firesidetour through Europe, 1 will be 
giad totellthem. I want to tell Beaulah R. Stevens 
how I like her, and feel thankful for her wise sayings. 
I wish that ‘The Truth To Your Children” could 
accepted by every mother in the land. I am in 
sympathy also with “Thorny Poppy.” And would 
like to teil her of some personal experiences, but I 
had best not intrude farther upon yourtime. WILMA. 


WHICH IS BEST? 


'o many of the readers of your JOURNAL, the an- 
swers of the gifted women who replied to your ques- 
tion—* Which Is Woman’s Happiest Hour ?7”— seem a 
paral revelation. 

There seems to be an agreement in the replies tha’ 
the happiest hour comes with the possession —in differ: 
ent form and measure concurring with the character 
of each individual—of love. 

But isnotthe happiest hour of a woman’s life the 
one in which she realizes that through the divine 
friendship and persona! love of the ‘‘One Faithful 
and ‘lrue,” her soul! has grown into so much of a !''se- 
ness to Him, that at the call of duty she can relin- 
—_ ail thather woman’s heart holds dear for this 
ife, whichis but the beginning of existence ? In other 
words, is there not more real blessedness in sacrifice 
than in possession ? 


AN ENCOURAGING WORD FROM KANSAS, 


Mus. J. H. 8., from Hope, Kansas, writes:—l would 
like very much to join the JOURNAL Sisters in thetr 
“interchange of ideas,” if you can find room for my 
poor efforts. LI think “Aunt Catharine” very good to 
suggest it, and thank her accordingly. In reply to 
Annie K.’s suggestion, I hardly know what to say. 


like it all so well itis hard to make a choice. I like 
Dr. ‘Talmage’s “ Under My Study Lamp” very much ; 
also “Side Talks With Girls.” enjoy the ditorial 


page, as lam sure every one must. 
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wants of that very large class of women who 
are still wedded to the corset idea, 
ful in shape, comfortable in fit, and suggestive 
of the corsetin general style, while absolutely 
free from its objections. 
cepted the bodice as a substitute for the corset 
are loud in its preise, for gettin 
set steel often means freedom 


New York, Feb. 6,’90. ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. 












It is grace- 


Many who have ac- 


rid of the cor- 
rom suffering. 











The Model Bodice is manufactured with every possible care, in three qualities, in White and Black material, 


and is boned with Genuine Whatlebone. 
on the white goods, and black silk 


The yokes are trimmed on neck and arm-scye with torchon lace 
trimming on the black goods 
vives a dainty finish, besides providing a means of making the yoke set neatly around the neck, 


A ribbon is run through the trimming, and 
In the body 


the bones are judiciously arranged to make it fit smoothly. 


Sizes kept in stock are | 20 waist, a) bust 


Style 7Ol Regular Length (8 In. U. A.) 





Wo. Long aiat 9 in. U. A. 
“ 2710 Kegular Length (8 in. U. A.) 
“ F710 *Long J aint 9 in. U. A. 
$6 7Z1iOB Regular Length 8 in. U. A.) 


* FZIOKB Long Waist 9 in. U. A. 


to and including [32 waist, 42 bust 


White American Coutil, Bone Buttons, 81 75 
or) 7 a7 7 200 


“ Fine Jean, Pearl ae 2 25 

ry * cu oT) soa 
Black, “ sad Ivory ed 

or “ Ty cr) oa 


Send snug waist measure taken over dress, and we will send the proper size. ; 
Zodices Will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and money refanded if they are not satis- 


factors 
catalogue will tell you who has ther, 


VASELINE. 


FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by mail 


we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 


United States, all of the following articles, carefully 
pach ed é ‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline, 10 cents 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade, 1 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream, ° ) 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice, are Oe 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented, . WwW 


Vaseline d 


One Cake of Soap, exquisitely 


scented, . . . wie a . ° » v= 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline, yy 
#1.10 


Or, for postage stamps, any single article at the price named, 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, — 
24 State Street, New York. 


BARGAINS IN WALL PAPER 


THE LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK 


of Wall Papers in Philadelphia, which we will sell to 
Samples sent to all 


the consumer at wholesale price. 
parts of the United States. 


Be send six cents postage for samples and compare 
| our goods and prices with others. 


HETHERING 
& CO., 1207 Market street, Philadelphia,: Pa. 


ON 


They are probably sold in your town, but to save trouble of inquiring, send us your address, and our 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 


BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS, 















Ilymns, Songs, & 
Dance Music. No 
paper used, but 
metallic rollers, 
‘ making delightful 
music. Playsa 
tune as long 
as desired. 
Reeds or- 


Mahoganye 
decorated 
gilt and sil- 


Any one ver keys. 


P can play ut. 
If you want the Best send direct tothe Makers. We will 
lease you. Just what you want to make home happy. Send 
6.00 with chis notice and we will we — at once, all come- 
lete. Satisfaction, o oney refunded. Address 
Bates ‘ORGAN CO., 74 Pearl Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
A sample organ FREE. If you want one, 
cut this notice out and send to us at once. 


(0 CENT AN r 








Gets 4 issues FANCIERS’ REVIEW, 
(16 p. poultry). Box A, CHATHAM, N.Y. 




















CORNER suggests de- 
lightful visions of a 
cozy spot, where a com- 
fortable easy chair in- 
vites the weary to re- 
ose, and which is just 
tm enough to hold 
beside a little table with 
a new magazine, a 
dainty bit of fancy- 
work ora roll of more 
The chimney corner in 





prosaic knitting. 
winter and the shaded nook by the window 
in summer, are the most charming resting 
places in any room. 


In the rush and hurry of modern life, rest 
is the one thing that women imperatively 
need. The demands upon them are so in- 
cessant and so varied that they require nerves 
braced and steadied by sufficient intervals 
of absolute relaxation to meet them aright. 
This tonic influence cannot be secured in any 
way as well as by a sufficient quantity of 
sleep. 

We have all joked about “Tired Nature's 
sweet restorer—balmy sleep," but it isan unde- 
niable fact that most women do not get half 
enough of it to keep themin a proper condi- 
tion mentally or physically. 

The result is that they bring to their work 
a tired brain, aching limbs and, too often, an 
irritable temper. The duties which should be 
a pleasure, seem an intolerable burden. The 
demon of hurry, who is as different a person- 
age from his half-brother—speed—as day light 
is from dark, pursues them, and once in his 
net they may bid good-by to peace and quiet- 
ness unless they resolutely break away. 

There is one sensible plan by which this 
may be accomplished. To look the matter 
fairly in the face, and resolve not to doso 
many things—to do a few better. 

A woman owes it to herself not to present 
her worst side to her own family. The mem- 
ory of a worn and worried mother is not one 
that she should leave to her children. No 
amount of work done for them ean compen- 
sate them for this. 

The day’s work should be so arranged as to 
leave a proper space for rest. Not merely for 
relaxation such as is obtained by taking up 
an interesting book, ora delicate piece of 
needle-work or even in pottering among the 
flowers, or playing with a baby. What is 
needed is the absolute repose that is obtained 
by shutting one’s eyes and forgetting the 
worldin refreshing sleep. 

The best time to take for this duty is imme- 
diately after dinner, if that function is held in 
the middle of the day, or after luncheon, if itis 
deferred until the evening. 


eas mothers, most mothers, will say, ‘ Oh, 
it would be impossible for me to spare an 
hour in the beginning of the afternoon to 
sleep. I could not thinkofit.’” That is just 
the trouble with thelarge majority of women; 
they will not think. If we would only se- 
riously consider a thing long enough tosee it 
inits true relation to its surroundings, our 
lives would be a thousand times easier than 
they are. 

A woman will uncomplainingly submit to a 
severe surgical operation if it is necessary for 
her restoration to health. She will take in- 
numerable medicines without a murmur, and 
patiently undergo wearisome treatments by 
massage, or electricity, at which a man would 
incontinently rebel. Why, then, should she 
not take the time to avoid all these evils? 


If it isan understood thing in the house- 
hold that the mistress is lying down at a 
certain hour and must not be disturbed, it 
will soon fall intothe habitof doing without 
her. She should make herself comfortable, 
andsieep if possible. If sleep is out of the 
question, she should lie with her eyes closed, 
every muscle relaxed, and rest. Fifteen min- 
utes is betterthan nothing; half an hour will 
be of real service, and an hour will send her 
back to her duties with renewed vigor. 

She must make up her mind that she will 
probably lose something in this interval that 
she would have enjoyed could she have had it. 
A visit from a friend, an opportunity to drive, 
an invitation toa matinée, or some pleasure 
that could not be deferred, The gain in quiet 
nerves and physical and mental refreshment 
will more than compensate for the loss. 

After a time her intimate friends will know 
that she is not visible during this hour and 
will not intrude upon her unless it is impera- 
tively necessary. 

The time is not lost, but well spent in in- 
vigorating the body, that it may better serve 
the soul, whose servant itis. If tired women 
will try this simple ome f faithfully per- 
severing in it, the good result will move them 
to acknowledge that they have not paused in 
the “ Mothers’ Corner ”’ in vain. 

E.izaBetH Ropinson Scovi. 
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ECONOMY FOR BOYS. 
By Annigz R. 
.. HE boys, dear fellows, are so 
Jentirely ignorant of all prin- 
ciples of economy, that mothers 
find it difficult to practice the 
art where they are concerned. 
The only chance lies in enfor- 
eee ‘ cing good habit sand the follow- 
ing of certain small “ winkles.”’ 
In choosing material, for instance, cloths of 
well mixed patterns show dirt less than plain 
material. In dark dress suits, a rough surface 
is better than a smooth one, for it does not 
so soon wear shiny. In all-woolens a twillis 
the weave that wears best, and a hard twisted 
thread lasts longer than a soft, flimsy texture. 
Cloth nearly alike on both sides, can be 
turned, and never shows the wearing off of 
the “face.” All-wool is the only material 
ever to be used for boys’ cloth suits. Brown 
velveteen is as stylishas black, and does not 
rub white as quickly. Corduroys may be sent 
to the wash-tub again and again, but they 
should never be ironed, nor dried in the sun. 
Always have ready a cleansing material, 
which can be put on a grease spot as soon as 
discovered. When the spot is fresh, this at- 
tention is much more effective than when it is 
even aday old. Begin to take out the spot 
by running a thread around it (so that when 
a large surface is wet you can still find the 
stain) and hold it in cold water to soften and 
remove any dust which may have settled in 
it; then apply your mixture. A good cleanser 
is made from one ounce of powdered castile 
soap, dissolved in hot water till about as 
thick as honey when cold; eight ounces of 
sulphuric ether, and two ounces of benzine are 
stirred into this. Keepcorked andapply with 
sponge, again and again till the spot is ab- 
sorbed. Shake the bottle before using. 

A further aid to economy is a dailybrush- 
ing of the boys’ suits, and with this goes the 
habit of always wearing an old jacket while 
in the house—the new one being hung on a 
wire coat rack, not left to swing from the neck. 

I find ita great economy to have the clothes 
of my small boys made by a tailoress, They 
cost as much, but I can choose my own cloth, 
I can insist that the breeches shall be lined 
throughout, and I can always have big pieces 
for patching, as well as two pairs of trousers 
to each jacket, often a great saving. 

Patching can be almost invisible. Ripthe 
trousers in the back seam and cut out the 
thin place in the seat on each side; lay this 
pn the cloth, cut a patch exactly like it, 
ut allowing nearly an inch seam on all sides. 
Put this into the trousers with a half-inch 
seam, and at the corners snip a diagonal line 


RAMSEY. 








fromthe point close to the stitches— which 
here should make a divided right angle. 


Dampen theseams, press them flat, open with 
an iron and sew the trousers together again. 
Neckties should never be bought made up 
even for the older lads--andif there are sey- 
eral boys in the family, three quarters of a 
yard of surah cut into bias strips and hemmed 
on the machine, will make five ties for the 
price of two. These ties are to be smoothed 
and folded each night, and when soiled can 

be washed in soap-bark water and ironed, 

Shoes should always be bought a full size 
too long—not tou wide—a precaution that, 
not only prevents the painful bulging of the 
big toe joint, but makes the shoe wear better, 
and keep its shape. ‘Two pairs of shoes should 
be in use on alternate days; nothing rots 
leather 80 soon as moisture, and a shoe thatis 
always on never has the perspiration from the 
foot dried out. 

Black stockings are ruined by too much 
washing. Change them frequently, hanging 
the discarded pair intheopen air for a day or 
so, having previously turned them inside out, 
and brushed them with a stiff whisk. They 
can be used again when sweet without further 
washing. 

eS 

A PLEA FOR THE NURSES. 
O much has been said in regard to the 
duties and office of the nursein a sick- 
room that she has cometo be regarded as 
a machine—a valuable, well-oiled, always-in- 
operation machine—but, nevertheless, from the 
invalid’s standpoint, a machine, wound up to 

do her behest in the slightest particular. 

This, understand me, is when the invalid 
has become convalescent, and is as unreason- 
able as only a convalescent can be. 

It is now that the tired-out nurse, specially 
if she be not a professional whose services are 
dictated by the consideration of money, but 
rather the relative whose watch isa labor of 
love. It is now that she is in need of the 
same consideration, that she has been so will 
ing to show to the patients, 

The patient is well able, if she wishes, to 
exercise judgment and thought, and even 
though worn-out by long suffering, it would 
not harm her, but rather take her mind off 
herself, tobe thoughtful of the one who is | 
ministering to her. And how well appre- 
ciated that thoughtfulness would be! 

Sometimes, if the nurse walks quietly into 
the room, fearful of disturbing a nap, the | 
testy convalescent will start up from the bed, | 
like a jack-in-the-box, demanding to know | 
why she comes in like athief in the night. 
But the nurse must not show any resentment 
or give the retort valiant—as sometimes she 
would like to do, I know—being a woman. 

The patient does not realize that the nerves 
of the nurse may be unstrung from long vigils, | 
as well as her own from long sickness. | 

A little thoughtfulness would put a brake 
on the tongue, that would not harm the in- | 

| 


valid in the least, and would lessen materially 
the unpleasant features of the nurse’s post, 
which are numerous enough without unneces- 
sary addition. 

Remember that she is flesh and blood, like 
tore and if your unstrung nerves prompt 
1asty words and needless criticism, let reason 
step in, and you will find that it is as greata | 
help toward the building up of the character 
of a sick person, as it would be in her 
moments of most perfect health. A.L.W. | 





\ ANY mothers have come to the assist- 
A ance of * A Troubled Mother,” and pro- 
posed remedies for the disfiguring af- 
fliction of warts. The following are recom- 
mended as having been tried successfully :- 

Muriate of ammonia—Make a saturated solution, 
i. ¢., putthe saltin just enough water to dissolve it. 
‘Touchthe warts withthe solution severa! times aday 
forafew weeks. Verseverance will effecta cure. 

Acetic acid—Use in the same manner. Strong 
cider vinegar would be equally effective. 

Castor oll—Rub in two or three timesa day 

Beef brine or salt pickle—Wush the hands fre- 
quently in the liquid. 

Carbonate of soda—Dissolve one ouncein one pint 
of water. Apply two or three times a day. 

Spirits of turpentine, oil of cinnamon, a crystal of 
alum—D:p in water and rubthe warts withit every day 
unti! they disappear. Moles and corns, as well as 
warts, can be removed by dipping a tooth-pick in pure 
ecarbolic acid, and applying it tothe centre. Succes- 
sive applications are necessary. 


The dear boys are always welcome to the 
“Mothers’ Corner.” We close the list of reme- 
dies for warts, witha letter from a boy giving 
his experience in the matter: 

One time my grandmother had over eighty warts on 
one hand, and she took them all off with the milkof 
the milk-weed, and they didn’t come back again 
either. Ihave heard of more than one person getting 
rid of wartsinthe same manner. I had several warts 
onmy hand lastsummer, and I got rid of all of them 
with milk-weed., 

To get the warts off, break off a stalk of the milk 
weed, and the thick, sticky milk will flowout. Put the 
milk on the wart (getting plenty on), and don’t put 


a rag or anything on and don’t rubthe milk off. After | 


awhile it will disappear and you will likely forget all 
about it, A Boy. 


HOW TO WASH BABY’S FLANNELS, 


Some one asked how to wash baby flannels sothey 
would not shrink. I wash mine in a suds made of 
some kind of white soap—ivory is good—with a little 
borax in the water, which must be only luke warm 
The second water is just like the first, with a little 
bluing added, Do notrinse or seald. Mine are soft 
and white. Secalding water will shrink any kind of 
tlunnel. DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


PREPARING AND KEEPING BABIES’ FOOD. 


To *“Mothersin Council” I might give many scraps 
gathered up over anexperience of twenty years of 
caring formy babies, all of whom were bottie-fed. One 
thing may suffice -I always attended to preparing the 
baby’s milk; took a pint of new milk and poured into 
itan equal quantity of boiling (not merely hot or 
warm) water, this scalds the milk; then I sweetened 
it justenough to be pleasant, but not 80 sweet, to 
my taste,as the food Nature supplies, It is best to 
prepare enough at once to last till the next milking 
time, and set itaway ina cool place, just taking the 
chill off when baby takes it. A stone jJurset ina dish 
of co'd water and a wettowel pinned around it, was 
“our way’’ forkeeping it at night. If summer-ccom- 
plaint gave trouble, we added ateaspoonful of lime- 
water to each bottle of milk, or stoppedthe milk en- 
tirely,for a day, feeding rice jelly. sweetened, instead; 
this is prepared by boiling a large tablespoonful of rice 
ina pintof water till it is very soft, strain out the 
rice and feed the jelly, orbroth, through the bottle, 
without the long tube [Which should never be used— 
Ep.),—only the top nipple—whichI trust all mothers 
buy by the dozen and keep very ciean and sweet 
Washing with sal-soda isthe bestthing toclean bottles; 
alump, size of a lima bean, every timein hot water; 
then rinse and fill with clean cold water till needed. 
Keeptwo orthree bottles always ready for use. 

ROSAMOND E. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Among the children [know so many are too warmly 
dressed. In studying the matter I notice thatthey 
are susceptible tocolds,in proportion to their excess 
of clothing. 

The change of temperature from Our warm houses 
to outside air should be more considered, and warm 
wraps, rather than heavy underclothing, provided. 
This applies equally to infants. If vigorous their 
vitality is strong, andthey may easily be injured by, 
an undue amount of clothing. 

Many young mothers are misled by advisers who 
invarinbly speak of babies asa class of beings for 
which they prescribe certain rules and regu'ations. 
The error is most mischievous. Yourdear baby is an 
individua!, you must study its Individual wants, and 
regulate ite sleep, diet and clothing en 

J. H. K. 


A RELIEF FOR HIVES. 


If the littleones suffer with hives, a bath of clear 
water, as wurm as can be borne, gives greater relief 
than anything I have evertried. 

Bathing the body with warm water and the head 
with cool water, and laying a cold cloth over the eyes 
will cure most cases of sleeplessness. 

ANOTHER MOTHER. 


A QUERY ABOUT SCRAP PORTIERES. 


Will you kindly inform me where l can havethe | 


silk scrap portieres woven; where 
wurp, and price per curtain ? 
W hat quantity is required for a curtain a yard and a 
half wide by two and a half yards in length ? 
M&S, HAMILTON GRISWALD. 


Mother's Council answer 


to obtain the 


Can any one in 
this question ? 


SAFE PLAYTHINGS FOR BABY. 


Baby is fond of pictures and will be amused along 
time withthem; butheis too young to turn the leaves 
of his linen books unassisted; so a busy mother has 
securely pasted colored pictures, such as baby ap- 
preciates, upon the thin, oblong boards which come 
over baskets of grapes and other fruit. Safe, cheap 
playthings, but. oh! what a happy _baby, and, in the 
meantime, whata BUSY MOTHER. 


FverRYMotHeR 


Should Have It in The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT for Croup,Colds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic,Cramps and Pains. Re- 

lieves all Summer Complaints, Cutsand Bruises like 

magic. Soldeverywhere. Price 35c. by mail; 6 bottles 

&xpress paid, $2. LS. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


WARD ROPES IS C‘omplete. 
New im- proved styles, Perfect fit. In- 
fants outfit, 2 patterns, 50c.short clothes 


20 pat. 50c. with kind, am’t mat’r’l required and illus- 
trations of garments, New Health Wardrobe same 
price. New Icngland Pattern Co.. 8 Poultney, Vt. 


ID ANT°’Q HEALTH WARDROBE. 
IN k AN I S New style baby’s outfit 26 patterns 
ic. Short clothes 26 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. E. Phillips, Keene, N. H. 


INFANT § and children’s wardrobes. 

outfit, 18 garments, $15. Linen warp 
flannel skirts, stamped, $1.50. Silk warp, $2.00. Send 
2 cents for samples and catalogue. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. H. J. SPRAGUE & CO., Palmer House Block, Chicago. 





Handsome 


, iscomposed of the 

OR. HILLER'S TEETHING CUREsutritionsctements 

necessary to bone wth, Ensures painless teething, sound 

teeth, and straight limbs. Prevents and cures § 4, Brain Troubles, 

Bowel Complaints, and all teething ills Pkg. of 120 tabiets by mail $1. Send 

tamp for treatise on Teething Period Hitise Dave Cc., San ®rancisco. Cab 
. 
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| The experience of twenty-three years in Eu- 
| rope and America proves that Nestle’s Milk 
| Food agrees with 93 out of every 100 infants, 
| giving them firm flesh, bright eyes and good 
| teeth. No wonder so many attempts have been 
made to imitate NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. There 
is, however, only one true Milk Food in the 
world to-day—NESTLE’S. Send for sample and 
mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents, 
55 Park Place, New York. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 





\. CORSET WAISTS. 

THOUSANDS 

>» NOW IN USE. 
ac: for Health, Keo- 






nomy and Beauty. 
ButTTonsat front in- 
stead of CLASPS, : 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastene But- 
tons—ion't pull off, 
Cord. Edge Button 
Holes—wont wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES- 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 
' Send for Circular, 
\\ FERRIS BROS., 
A Manufacturers, 
‘aie 341 BROADWAY, New York. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CoO., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


BEAT 


Perhaps your baby chafes easily. Perhaps you have 
already tried fuller’s earth, starch, rice-flour and al- 
most every kind of toilet powder, and still your baby 
chafes as badly as before. It was because all these 
preparations fail, that Ly-co-dine, Nature’sown nursery 
powder, was placed on the market. Ly-co-dine posi 
tively cures chafing. If you cannot obtain it from your 
dealer send us 25c. and we will mail you a large size 
hox. 


LAZELL, DALLEY & CO., 90 Maiden Lane, New York. 
LADIES by the MILLION 
Read and study what is of interest to them in 
the LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get rid of 
the vexations and annoyances arising from 
the unsatisfactory laundering of the collars and 
cuffs worn by the male members of the house- 
hold. This can be done by substituting the 
famous LINENE goods, which are perfect-fit- 
ting, fashionable and always ready for use 
They are in six styles, turn-down and stand-up 
If your dealer does not have them, send six 








| cents for samples (naming size and style), with 


catalogue. 
THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


DGE'S rants 
rood J inyALlDS 


If achild is properly nourished, quiet nights and a joy 

ous, happy childhood are the results. Thousands of in- 
fants are peevish and fretful because they are being 
slowly starved, owing to the inability of mothers to sup- 
ply the proper nourishment. Ridge’s Food produces 
good, healthy flesh, with plenty of bone and muscle, as 
thousands in every part of the land can vouch for. In 
cans 35c. and upward. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
WOOLRICH & CO., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass., have prepared 
a valuable pamphlet, which will be sent to any address. 

4 “ 


ASK FOR 
AmberBone 


DRESS STAYS. 


They are Better than whalebone and Cheaper 
Will not Rust, Split, Break, Splinter or Cut Wearing 
Apparel. Are Pliable and Highly Elastic. If you 
dealers have not Amber Bone, ask them to send 
for price list. Write us. 

AMBER BONE MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


“PARTED BANG.” 
Made of natural CURLY HAIR, 


guaranteed becoming to ladies who wear 
their hair parted, ®6 up, according to 
size and color. Beautifying Mask, with 
preparation, ®2. Hair Goods, Cos- 

ts, ete., sent C. O. D., anywhere. 
» the manufacturer for illustrated 
price-lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 State St. 
Central Musie Hall, Chicago. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 
= Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 























reliable. {INTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, a 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
Mra, J. BRIDE, P.O. Box 2033, New York. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES EDb 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EA 
CUSHIOKS, Whispers heard. Com- 


fortable. Suceessfai where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FRI. 











| material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns absolutely 
| 


with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
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Epitep by Mary F Knapp 


This Department will hereafter alternate each month with “Artistic Needlework” so 
that both of these branches of woman’s handiwork may be distinctly and more fully treated. 

Both Departments are under the editorship of Miss KNapp,to whom all letters should be sent, 
addressed to 20 Linden street, South Boston, Mass. 





Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn with the hook 
through the preceding one. Sl st—Slip stitch; put shook through 
the work, thread over the hook, draw it through the stitch on the 
huok. Se—single Crochet; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) 
put the needle through the work, draw the thread through the work, 
aud the stitch on the needle. De—double crochet; having the stitch 
on the needle, put the needle through the work, and draw a stitch 
through, making two on the needle. Take up the thread again, and 
draw it through both stitches. Te or tr—Treble Crochet; having a 
stitch on the ueedle, take up the thread as if for a stitch, put the 
needle through the work, and draw the thread through, making three 
on the needle. Take up the thread and draw through two, then 
take up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; S t c— 
Short Treble Crochet; like treble, except that when the three 
stitches are on the needle, instead of drawing the thread through 
two stitches twice, it is drawn through all three at once. Ltc— 
Long Treble Crochet; like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the work, 
The stitches are worked off two at atime, asintreble. Extra Long 
Stitch—T wine the cotton three times round the needle, work, as the 
treble stitch, bringing the cotton through two loops four times. P— 
or picot; made by working three chain, and one single crochet ip 
first stitch of the chain. 


Crochet Waste-Basket. 

Use No. 6 Oakdale Macremé twine, ch 6, 
and join. 

Ist row—Make 2 sc in each st. 

2nd row—Make 21 more rows in s ¢, taking 
up the back part of the st, and widening often 
enough to have the work lie flat. The last 
row should have 149 stitches. This completes 
the bottom of the basket. 

23rd row—Ch 3, 3 dc in the next st, * skip 
3 stitches, 4d cin the next st. Repeat from 
star through the row, and join. You will 
have 37 shells. 

24th row—Slips st in first st. ch 3,3 d cin 
middle of shell, *4 dcin next shell. Repeat 
from star through the row, and join. 

25th row—Ch 2,1 d ¢ in each 
st; join. 

26th row—Same as the 25th row. 

27th row—1 s cin each d e. 

28th row—Same as 23rd row. 
(37 shells). 

29th row—Same as 24th row. 
(37 shells). 

30th row—Slip st. to middle of 
shell, ch 10, thread over the needle 
4 times, put the needle in middle 
of next shell, thread over and 
draw it through 2 stitches 4 times. 
* Ch 4, thread over the needle 4 
times, put the needle in middle of 
next shell, thread over and draw 
it through 2 stitches 4 times. 
Repeat from star through the 
row; join. 

$list row—l1 s c in each st; join. 

32d and 33d rows—1 dec in 
each sc; join. 

34th row—1 sc ineach dc; join. 

35th row—ch 3, 3. dc in first st; 
* skip 3,4 dcin next st. Repeat 
from star through the row; join. 
(46 shells). 

36th row—Slip st to middle of 
shell, and continue like 20th row. 

37th row—Same as 36th row. 
You have three rows of shells. 

38th row—Same as 30th row, 
only make ch 4, instead of ch 4. 
39th row—1s c in each st. 

40th and 4lst rows—Same as 
25th and 26th rows. 

42nd row—1 s ¢ in each st. 

43rd row—Ch 3,3dcin middle 
of shell, * skip 3,4d cin next shell. Repeat 
from star. Work 2 more rows of shells. 

Next row. Work shell in shell, and 1s e¢ 
between the shells. For rings on side of 
basket fasten the thread between any twoshells; 
ch 8, and fasten between the same two shells. 
Work sc in each stofch. This is the staple 
for the large ring. Chain 40, put it through 
the staple and join together. Work 1 dc in 
each st. Break off and sew the ends down. 

Make another staple and large ring between 
the 23rd and 24th shells, and one on the front 
of basket, in the middle of the 12th shell. 
Stiffen with flour starch as thick as you can 
make it. Melt a piece of glue in the starch. 
Shape it over a butter firkin measuring 334 
nches around the top, 272 inches around the 
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bottom, and 1037 inches deep. Take off the 
hoops of the firkin, and nail one inside, about 
2 inches from the top. Nail the lower part o 
the firkin staves to the bottom round, as the 
firkin must be smooth on the outside. After 
the basket is thoroughly dry, give it two or 
three coats of shellac. Run ribbon through 
the open spaces, and put a large bow on the 
front. 


Infant’s Crocheted Hood. 

Make a chain ef 10 stitches; join. 

Ist row—Ch 3, (for first st.) 24 de under ch 
10; join. 2d row—ch 3 1 d cin each d ec; 
join. 38d row—ch 3,# 2d cinde,1 de in 
next dc, repeat from star, through the row; 
join. 4th, 5th and 6th rows like the third 
row. 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th rows,1d e¢ in 
every dc. 11th row, ch 3,5 tc in first dc, 
miss 4d c, and put 6 t ¢ in every fifth d 
¢ through the row; join. 12 throw—work 
s c¢ to the 3d st of 6 t c, ch 3, 9 t © in 
same 3dtc; *1s¢ between the shells; put 
10 t c in centre of 6 t c, repeat from star 
through the row; join. 13th row—work up to 
the centre of 10 te with s ce, ch 4, s ¢ in 
centre of next 10 t c, repeat from star through 
the row; join. 14th row—ch 3,1 de in each 
st through the row. This finishes the crown 
of the hood. 15th row—crochet 1 d cin each 
dc, leaving 25 stitches for the neck. 16th row 
—ldcineuch dc. 17th and 18th rows like 
12th and 13th rows. 19th, 20th and 21st rows 
like 14th, 15th and 16th rows. 22d row make 
a row of shells, (same as the 12th row.) 23d 
like 13th row. 24th row ch 4, se in centre of 
each group of 10 tc¢,ch 4,18 ¢ in last t ¢ of 
6 tc, ch 4,18 cin last stitch of second row of 
plain de’s ch 4s cin top of last st of 10 t ¢, 
ch 4, s cin last st of 6 t c, ch 4,8 cin last d e 
of second row of dc’sch4sce in third d ¢ of 
25 stitches left on the crown, ch 4 and s ¢ in 
every fourth dc across the back of the neck, 
ch 48 c in sevond row of d ¢, ch 4,8 ¢ in last 


/, 
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AN INFANT’S CROCHETED HOOD. 


st of 6tc,ch4,sc in last st of 10te, ch 4, s 
c in top of 3d row of dc, ch 4,8 cin last st of 6 
tec, ch 4, 3d row of dc, ch 4,5 cin last st of 6 t 
c, ch 4,8 cin last t ¢ of 10 ch 4, join, 25th row 
—ch 2,1 d cin each st of chain all round the 
hood. 26th row—make a shell (3 t ¢,ch 1 3t c) 
in every fifth de round the hood. 

27th row—6 teunder ch 1 ands c¢ between 
each shell through the row. Line the hood 
with silk and sew on strings. This is a hand- 
some hood made of knitting silk, or Saxony 
yarn. ; 

Sc, without putting thread over the hook. 

I) c, thread over the hook. 

T c, thread over hook twice. 


—_— —~-— @& - 
Glass Boxes. 


Very dainty and pretty are the glass boxes 
for jewelry, gloves and handkerchiefs. They 
are easily made, requiring only neat stitches 
to make them look well. Triangular, square 
and oblong are the favorite shapes. It is best 
to cut patterns in paper to take to the glazier, 
who cuts them from common, white glass. A 
pretty size for a jewel-case is a triangle measur- 
ing five-and-a-half inches on each side (top 
and bottom are alike). The three pieces for 
the sides are five-and-a-half inches long, and 
two inches deep. Bind the edges with ribbon, 
holding it very tight and sewing it only at the 
corners, which must be turned very neatly, or 
the good effect is marred. 

The width of the ribbon depends, of course, 
on the size of the box. For one of the size 
named, an inch-wide ribbon will do. When 
all the pieces are bound, fasten them together 
with a few stitches at the corners, leaving the 
lid open at one point. Put bows on each 
corner and cover a thin piece of scented wad- 
ding with satin for an inside cushion, laying 
itin without sewing it to the box. 

A little spray of flowers painted on the top 
adds greatly to the effect, and may be easily 
put on by an amateur, as the glass takes 
paint so well. 
this style, each of different color, were placed 
at each plate filled with bonbons. Afterward 
they werecarried home to serve as ring cases 
and ornaments to the bureau. 
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Crocheted Collar Box, 

Materials required: One ball No. 6 Oakdale 
Macremé cord, coarse steel needle, one yard 
and a quarter of number 12 ribbon. For 
stiffening, to one box, with cover :—one cup of 
dextrine, two tablespoonfuls pulverized alum, 
one third cup of cold water. Mix thoroughly, 
rub it into the box same as if you were starch- 
ing it. When well rubbed in, shape it over a 
wooden block. The block for box should 
measure six and one-quarter inches in 
diameter, five and one-half inches in height. 
Block for cover, should measure six and three- 
quarters inches in diameter, two inches in 
height. When the mixture is well rubbed in, 
stretch it over the block, let it remain a half 
hour or so, then take it off, wash the block 
and put iton the block again, letting it re- 
main a half hour; take it offand wash the 
block. Put it on the third time, and leave 
till thoroughly dry. 

When thoroughly dry and removed from 
the block, give cover and box two coats of 
gum-shellac. 





THE CROCHETED COLLAR BOX, 


Chain 6, join. Ist row: ch 3 (this counts 
for a stitch), 13d cin the ring; join. 2nd 
row: ch 3, 2 dc intopof each d ¢ (27 stitches) ; 
join. 3rd row: ch 3, * widens in next st, by 
putting 2 dc in one st—ldcinnext st. Re- 
vat from starthrough therow. (41 stitches) ; 
join. 4th row: ch 3,1 dein dc, * widen, | 
dec in each of next 2 stitches, widen. Repeat 
from star through the row. (55 stitches; 
join. 5th row: ch 3,* widen, 1 dc in each of 
next 3 stitches. Repeat from star through 
the row. (69 stitches); join. 6th row: ch 38, 
* widen, 1 d c in each of next 4 
stitches. Repeat from star through 
the row, (83 stitches) join. 7th 
row: ch 3, * widen, 1 dc in each 
of next 5 stitches. Repeat from 
star through the row: (97 
stitches); join. 8th row: ch 3, *# 
widen, 1 dec in each of next 6 
stitches. Repeat from star, ete; 
(111 stitches) join. 9th row: ch 
3, widen, 1 de in each of next 7 
stitches. Repeat from star, etc. 
(125 stitches), 10th row: ch 3, * 
widen, 1 de in each of next 8 
stitches. Repeat from star, ete. 
(139 stitches). 11th row: ch 3, # 
widen, 1 d ¢ in each of next 9 
stitches. Repeat from star, ete, 
(153 stitches), 12 row: ch 1, # 
skip 4 dc, make a loose shell of 
7dc,in next st, (in making the 
shell, after putting thread over the 
hook, put the hook through the 
work, then thread over the hook, 
draw it through the work and 
pull it out half an inch. Do 
this in each of the 7d c’s, you 
will have a loose shell, skip 4d ¢, 
make 1s cin next stitch. Repeat 
from star until you have 15 
shells; join. Run your thread 
along, by drawing it through 
each st, until you reach the 4th 
stitch in shell of 7. 13th row: 1 
sc in the 4th stitch of shell, make 
a loose shell of 7dc¢ in the lsc 
of last row, 1s cin 4th stitch of 
next shell, * make a loose shell 
in 1 sc, then 1 s ¢ in 4th stitch of shell. 
Repeat from star through the row; join, 
and work the thread up to the centre of next 
shell. 14th row: same as 13th. 15th row: 
ch3,1de in next stitch, 1 short dcin next 
st. (made by putting thread over the hook, 
then hook through the work, thread over and 
draw it through the 3 stitches on the needle) ; 
1s cin each of next 3 stitches, 1 short dc, * 1 
dein each of next 3 stitches, | short d c,1 8 
cin each of next 3 stitches, l short de. Re- 
peat from star through the row, (120 stitches). 
16th row: ch 1, 1s ¢ in each of first 2 stitches, 
“ch 11, skip 4, 1s ¢ in each of next3 stitches. 
Repeat from star through the row. 17th row: 
work the thread up to the centre of ch 11, 
“eh 13, 1s cin centre of next ch 11; repeat 
from star through the row; join. 18th row: 
work the thread up to 6th st of ch,1 se in 
Gth, 7th, and 8th stitches of ch 13, ch 4, * 1 sce 
in 6th, 7th and &th stitches of next ch 13, ch 4. 
tepeat from star through the row; join. 19th 
row: ch 3, 1de in each stitch through the 
row, (120 stitches) join. 20th, 21st, and 22nd 
rows same as 19th. 

Cover.—Make achain of 6 stitches; join, Ist 
row ch 3, 13 d¢ under ch 6; join (14 stitches). 
2nd row: ch 3, 2d cin each dc (29 stitches) ; 
join. 3rd row: *ch 4, thread over, skip | 
stitch, thread over, put the needle into the 
next stitch and draw the thread through, 
thread overand draw it through all 3 stitches 
on the needle, (this makes a short dc), ch 2, 
1 short dc in second stitch. Repeat from star 
through the row; join. You will have 15 
holes. 4th row: ch 3,1 dcin each of next 3 
stitches of previous row, 2d cin next st, *1 
dein each of next 4d c¢,2 dcin next dc, 

tepeat from starthrough the row (55 stitches) ; 
join. 5th row: ch 1, 1 sc in first dc, * skip 2 
dc, make a loose shell in next st (same asin 
12th row of box), skip 1d c, 1s ¢ in next 
stich. Repeat from star through the row; (11 
shells) join. Work your thread up to the 4th 
stitch of shell, put 1s ¢ in the 4th stitch, * 
make a loose shell of 7d ¢ 1n 1 8 ¢ between 
the shells of last row; 1s ¢ in 4th stitch of 
next shell. Repeat from star through the 
row (11 shells). This finishes the 6th row; 
7th row, same as 6th row (11 shells). 8th row. 
put 8 dc in shell, instead of 7, and work same 
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as 6th and 7th rows; join. 9th row: 1dec in 
each of the3 first dc’s in shell, 1s c in each of 
next 3 stitches, *1 d cin each of next, 4stitches, 
Isc in each of next 5 stitches. Repeat from 
star. 10th row: *ch 2, skip1,1s cin next 
stitch. Repeat from star, through the row, 
(50 holes). 11th row: ch 3,1 de in each st. 
(150 stitches). 12th row: ch 1, * skip 4 stitches. 
make a shell of 7 loose stitches, skip 4, 1s cin 
next st. Repeat from star (15 shells). 13th 
row: work your thread up to the 4th stitch of 
shell, * make a loose shell of 7 d c’sin lsc 
between the shells of last row, 1 sc in 4th st 
of next shell. Repeat from star through the 
row (15 shells). 14th row: same as 13th row, 
(15 shells). 15th row: sarheas9th row. 16th 
row: ch 2 and1sc in each stitch. 

Knos on Top or Cover.—Slip the thread 
between the 6th and 7th dc of first row, and 
the stich directly opposite, 3 times. Draw the 
ends through the under side,and tie under- 
neath. Under the 3 threads on right side, 
work 1 sc,1dc, 8 treble crochet, 1dc andl 
sc. Sew end downon the underside. 
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MENTION THIS PAPER, 


Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK co., 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bickford Family Knitter 


household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired, 


A. M. LAWSON, 
-783 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





NEW 


Twilled Lace Thread 


FOR CROCHETING. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
MAKES REAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 


40, 50, 60, white and ecru. Spool, 500 
vards, 10 cents, post-paid. Crocheting 
Book, containing 59 Patterns and di- 
rections, 10 cents, pust-paid. Buy of 
Dealer or order from us. Make address 
plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO, 
GLASGO, CONN. 


--* PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every lady uses Plushes. | 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 

samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for | 
the samples and postage, and we will send you | 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. 00., Manville, R. I. 


Stamping Patterns. 


Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from, on agreement to pay for what 
they keep and return the rest. Address NERY 
MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. 


SELF-THREADINC NEEDLES 
Every Lady Wants Them. 
Thread will not pull out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dark or by a blind person in an instant, 

and works just the same as a common needle, Never was an 
article invented that sells like it. Lverybody buys it. The ladies 
all admire it. Kecommends itself. Most usefui and convenient 
article everinvented. Any lady sending 12 cents and this 
notice, who will show our paper co her friends,we will 
send our beautiful Magazine three months and 
one package Needles, postpaid. Address, 


OCIAL VISITOR,Box 3139,Boston,Ma 

















J Sleeve Holder, 
For holding down sleeve while putting on outer garment, for ladies 


and children, Sample, by mail, iS cents Pair, 25 ctw,, prepaid, 
Ageuts wanted everywhere. Address LK. Slayton, Bridgeport, Ot 


GOLD RINGS. 


We send a ay" warseates solid om a a 
or Wedding Ring by mail, on receipt of price. 
vary according to size and width at $1, $2, $3, #4, $5, #6, 
, $8, $9 and $10 each, In ordering, measure the largest 
Kise of the finger you desire fitted, with a narrow 
piece of stiff paper, or send for our free size ecard. We 
engrave your initials free of charge mony Sa 
/ pr. C. P. J ve . 
with the order C.. comerere, 











628 Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 
years. Illustrated catalogue sent free. 
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Indispensable to church workers. Monthly, $1.00 a 
year. mple copies, 10 cents. Publishers of entertain- 
ments for church revenue. Catalogue for stamp. 

The Entertainment Bureau, Council Bluffs, lowa. 





: Our improved Novelty Rug Machine 
@ uses two needles; coarse needle for 
rugs, mittens, etc., and fine needle for 

zephyrs or silk, on —_ or velvet. 

Machines sent by mail for $1.10. Price- 


list of Machines, rug patterns, fine embroidery, pat- 
terns on muslin, yarns, zephyrs, lush, etc., sent p 4 
Liberal terms to agents. 


E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, O. 


Violin Outfits! 


Sent to any part of 
the United States 
on | to 3 days’ trial 
before buying. & 
CENTS brings you 
our a 
lustrated 100-page Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 1 
orders a specialty. C.W. STORY, 28 Central 8t., Boston, Mass. 


If YOU ( and return 
av CUT THIS OUT “zs 
y ents (5 2 

Xe tures monte, THE YOUNG IDEA, the brightest 

and best juventle magazine published. It is handsomely 

illustrated, and contains the most delightful of Stories. 

We make this offer to introduce it only. Address 

GRANT C. WHITNEY, Pub., Belvidere, UL 
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FAR JOURNAL Sisters: Just a few 


words to you this month of the 
good things we have prepared for 
your Thanksgiving festivities. For 
who 
mother and father 


the inexperienced hostess, 


will 


at her own table for the first time, 


entertain 





we have given a very complete dinner, gotten 
up expressly for Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
by Mrs. Rorer. Her 
amongst American 


known 
hardly 
needs our endorsement for reliability and ex- 
cellence. Carefully follow her directions and 
you will set before your guests a dainty, yet 
elegant meal. 


name, so well 


housekeepers, 


Clear tomato soup, timbale of 
salmon with Hollandaise sauce, sweet-potato 
croquettes and sweetbread salad are some of 
her good things, and we feel sure the ex- 
perienced housekeeper, as well as the novice 
will enjoy these. 

Barrett Brown, English con- 
tributor, gives directions for making carrot 
soup, a la Cressy ; 


Mary our 


cod-steaks, A la cardinal; 
salmis of pheasant, and cheese straws, besides 
other delightful dishes. 

Miss Anna Alexander Cameron does not 
limit herself to a special menu, but furnishes 


receipts suitable to subscribers in different 


sections of our broad country. Amongst 


them are chicken-pie, cabbage-pudding, maca- 
roni in a new style, cream potatoes, etc. 

We think Tue Lapiges’ Home Journat fur- 
nishes a feast of good things for the month of 
November, and for December we hope to place 
before you a Christmas breakfast, dinner and 
tea to suit the most delicately fastidious sub- 
scriber. Your editor would be pleased to heur 
of your successes and failures. 

Always your friend, 
Mrs. Louisa Knapp. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. 


© few persons have the 
privilege of a_ perfect 
Thanksgiving dinner, for 
the simple reason that the 
majority of individuals 
liveat a distance from the 
abundant markets of our 
larger cities. But for all 
this, the success of a din- 
ner depends greatly upon 
the tact and talent of the 
housewife. If she has the 
power to hold the appetite of her guests until 
the end of a thoroughly good dinner, and can 
assure them getting up from her table in a com- 
fortable state of body and mind, she is indeed 
an artist,and would probably have the power 
‘o serve a lovely dinner, even in the midst of 
a forest. 

Donot attempt agrand dinner, but have a 
satisfactory one. Begin your dinner, if it is 
convenient, with three oysters to each guest. 
This may seem a small allowance, but it is 
preferable to the conventional six. Have the 
plates filled with cracked ice and nicely gar- 
nished with water-cress, the oysters in their 
deep shells, neatly disposed of inthe ice. Let 
your table be well laid with the best china you 
possess, and a spotlessly white table-cloth. 
Allow no dingy-looking goblet or dull silver 
to destroy the whiteness of the linen or the 
brightness of the table. Carl Benson tells us, 
“Over and over again he has generous feasts 
transformed into barbaric meals by the lack of 
clean plates, clean forks and clean glasses.’’ 

On this day every American family makes 
an effort to dine on turkey. The turkey, be- 
ing agift for which all Americans should be 
thankful, seems especially appropriate as a 
Thanksgiving offering. If you are a town- 
dweller you must secure your bird from a 
poulterer; and let me whisper to you not to 
rely too implicitly on his judgment. Tastes 
differ, aud upon this occasion you wish to 
suit your own. Some persons prefera gobbler 
to a hen-turkey, but I will advise you a hen. 
The meat is whiter, sweeter and more tender. 
The bill and toes should be soft, and _ the flesh 
have a blueish-white cast, twelve pounds be- 
ing an exceedingly good weight. The fortu- 
nate country-dwellerhas his own turkeys, or 
should have at least, and can mold them at 
will. The feed can be so managed that the 
meat will be white, tender and of a delicate 
flavor, or the flavor may be greatly heightened 
by a change of diet. Chopped turnips, cab- 
b and parsley, varied with corn-meal, 
boiled rice and chopped celery tops, impart a 

liar gamey flavor, which to many persons 
is very desirable. This food may be given 
three or four days before killing. 

In ye olden time it was just. as necessary to 
have a boiled ham on Thanksgiving Day, as 
the turkey. Venison, pastry, plum-puddings, 
besides hosts of sweetmeats also garnished the 

table. In fact, I think if our tables were in 








Mrs. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 
sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. Address all letters to MRS. 
Louisa KNapp, care Of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa 


these days laden asof yore, few persons would 
have sufficient appetite for its enjoyment 
Our menu is simple, and composed of dishes 
easily procured by out-of-town people. 
MENU: 
Oysters on the Half-Shell. 


Clear Tomato Soup. 


Salted Almonds. Olives. Celery. 
Timbale of Salmon. Sauce Hollandaise. 
Potato Balls, with Parsley Sauce. 


Turkey. 


Cranberry Sauce. 
Boiled Rice. 


Peas. Sweet-potato Croquettes. 
Sweetbread Salad. 
Cheese Fingers. 
Mince Pie. 


Pumpkin Pie. Cranberry Tart. 


Nuts. Raisins. Fruit. 
Cotlee. 

Where game can be procured it makes a 
nice courseto follow the turkey, especially if 
they are separated by a sherbet or punch. If 
the game be woodcock, serve with it macaroni; 
if it chance to be duck, seur-grape jelly, and 
a potato croquette are agreeable 
paniments. 

In giving the following receipts I have al- 
lowed in each, sufficient quantity to serve 
twelve persons : 

CLEAR Tomato Soup.—One can of tomatoes, 
one-fourth pound of ham, four level table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, slice of onion, bay-leaf, two  tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
soda, A palatable seasoning of salt and pepper. 

Put the tomatoes in @ granite or a porcelain- 
lined kettle, add to them a quart of water, the 
ham, the bay-leaf and onion; cover the sauce- 
pan and cook slowly fifteen minutes, then 
strain through a sieve sufliciently fine to re- 
move the seeds. Return the soup to the ket- 
tle. Moisten the corn-starch in a little cold 
water, add it to the boiling soup, stir con- 
tinually until it thickens, add the sugar, soda, 
salt, pepper and butter; stir until the butter is 
melted, and thoroughly mixed with the soup. 
Serve immediately with tiny squares of toasted 
bread. 

TIMBALE OF SALMON.—One pound can of sal- 
mon, four egys, four tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Salt and pepper to taste. 

Removethe salmon fromthe can and reject 
all bone and skin. Mash the salmon fine, 
adding slowly the cream; then add the salt 


accoln- 


and pepper and the yelks of the eggs well 
beaten. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff, 


froth, stir them carefully into the mixture. 
Fill greased custard cups two-thirds full of 
this mixture, stand the cup in a pan of hot 
water, and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes. When done remove the timbale 
carefully from the cups, arrange them on a 
meat platter and hand around. 

Sauck HOonLANpAIsE. 
ina saucepan, add a slice of onion, a bay- 
leaf, andablade of mace. Let them stand on 
the back part of the stove for about ten 
minutes. While this issteeping rub together 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and two even table- 
spoonfuls of flour; add this to the water, stir 
until smooth and thick, then strain; return 
the sauce to the pan and, when boiling hot, 
add the well-beaten yelks of two eggs. Cook 
a moment, being very careful not to curdle; 
take from the fire; adda tablespoon ful oflemon- 
juice, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a 
Jevel teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, 
and it is ready to use. 

CRANBERRY Sauce.— Wash and_ pick over 
one quart of cranberries, put them in a 
porcelain-lined kettle, cover, and cook about 
ten minutes or until the cranberries pop no 
longer; press them through a colander, using 
sufficient force to press everything through 
except the thin outside skin. Add one pound 
of granulated sugar, stirand bring to boiling- 
point, and turn out to cool. 

I have given careful and explicit directions 
for this simple receipt, because, as a rule, they 
are not well prepared, being either too stiff or 
too liquid. 

SwEeEt-Potato Croquetres.—Boil six large 
sweet-potatoes until they are just tender, then 
remove the skins and mash the potatoes 
through a colander or a vegetable press, add a 
tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, 
adash of pepper, and a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Mix thoroughly, form into croquettes, 
dip first in egg and then in bread-crumbs and 
fry in smoking-hot fat. 

PuMPKIN Pre.—Pareand cut the pumpkin 
into pieces about one inch square, put these 
into a porcelain-lined sauce-pan with just 
enough water to prevent scorching. Stew 
slowly until tender, about a half hour, then 
press through a colander. Take a pint anda 
half of this pressed pumpkin, add a level 
tablespoonful of butter, anda quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt. Mix and stand aside 
untilcold. Whencold adda pint and a half 
of new milk,a half teaspoonful of ground 
mace, the same of ground cinnamon, one tea- 
spoonfnl of ground ginger, one cup of sugar, 
and six well-beaten eggs. Mix and bake in 
deep pie-dishes, lined with light paste. This 
quantity will make three large pies 


Put a pint of water 
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es . 
and double the labor. 


clothes, in 
scrubbing that wears them out 
x quickly; it takes twice the time, 
It’s expensive washing before you get 
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‘The Dearest 


Spot 
on Karth 


is the spot that’s washed out 


without Pearline. It costs in 


the rubbing and 


through with it—and the cost comes home to you, no matter 


who does the work. 


Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and time. It 


hurts nothing: 


begin with 


¢; washes and cleans everything. 
more than common soap, but it does more, 
but it’s cheapest in the end. 


It costs no 
It's cheap to 


106 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


of imitations of PEARLINE which are being peddled from doos 
Beware ¢ jz 













TE 


ERIDEN 
Britannia 


Company 

Union Square, New York. 

147 State Street, Chicago. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Meriden, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE GOLD AND SILVER 


PLATED WARE 


ALSO THE GENUINE 


1847 Rogers Bros. Al. 


AND 


1847 Rogers Bros. XII. 


SECTIONAL PLATED 

SPOONS, FORKS, 
TaBLE CuTLery, &c. 
CAUTION.—Owing to the 


j)iwide reputation and large 
sale of our goods, there have 
been in later years various 
imitations of our trade mark. 
Customers desiring our goods 
should see that they bear the 
distinguishing mark 


“1847. 
ome LADIES, 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THIS. 


Something needed in every home, The per 
fection Flour Bin and Sieve. Takes up but 
little room, made of tin, is ornamental and 
indispensible, does away with barrels, sacks, 
4iNnS, SCOOps and sieves. A few turns of the 
mandle, and you have enough for a baking. 
f B Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent by express on 
} oe, receipt of price : holding 100 Ibs. $4.00; 50 Ibs., 
ee 5.1K); 25 Ibs., $2.50. Agents wanted 

Sherman, Tangenberg & Co., 491 & 493 Carroll Ave., Chieago, Il, 


PERFECTION Cake Tins, loose bottom. 


Cakes removed without 
breaking. A harvest for agents. Sample 20 cents; set of 
three 50 cents. RICHARDSON M’F’G CO., Bath, N.Y. 


AGENTS sens 
ErERE 
and Farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during spare time. A. D. BaTEs, 164 W.Rob- 
bins Ave., Covington, Ky., made $21 one day, 


891 one week. Socan you. Proofs andcata- 
logue free. J. E, SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Both! WANTED AGENTS! Sex! 


To reliable persons, goods will be sent to be paid for 
after selling. i. J. SMEAD & CO., Vineland, N. J. 


A CHARMING LADIES’ PAPER SENT 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


Tue Lapixs’ Wortp is one of the most attractive and valuable 
papers published for ladies aud the family. Each issue comprises 
sixteen or more large four-column pages, 
It is profusely aud beautifully illustrated, 
and its conteuts embrace high-class Fic- 
tion by “the best American authors, the 
choicest Poetry, Artistic Needlework, 
Home Decoration, Housekeeping, Mother's, 
Children’s and Fashion Departments, 
“The Family Physiciau,” and choice 
Miscellany. It publishes original matter 
only, aud spares no expense to procure 
the best. Each issue is replete with prac- 
tical hints and useful suggestions of the 
) utmost value to every lady, in addition to 
the vast fund of entertaining reading pro- 
vided. No intelligent household should 
be withoutit. To introduce this charming paper into thousands 
of homes where it is not already taken, we wi:' send Tue Lapixs’ 
Wortp to any lady Three Months on trial Free, who will 
send us Four Centa to pay for the postage and mailing. We 
charge you nothing for the paper; the four cents merely pays for 
the postage and mailing. Our liberal offer presents an oppor- 
tunity whereby every lady may secure one of the most delightful 
periodicals published three months free. You cannot afford to 
miss this opportunity. Address, & Hl. MOORE & COL 
Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


To reduce our 
stock of music 
we will send by 
mail, post-paid, 
7 full 


pieces 
sheet music size, including songs, marches, waltzes, 
quadrilles (with calls), ete.,by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Mozart,etc.,for 2O0c. Satisfaction given or money 
refunded. Q. L. Hathaway ,339 Wash. St. Boston, Mass. 

















EWIS’ 98* LYE 


POWDERED AND PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED.) 

The strongest and purest Lye 
made. Will make the best 
\perfumed Hard Soap in 20 
minutes without boiling. tis 
the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, washing bottles, 
barrels, paints, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 


~__ 
TRADE MARK 





WHITEMAN MILK JARS. 


Lady Agents wanted in every 
place, 10% Commission. Send 
for Catalogue. A. V. White- 
man, 144 Chambers St., N. Y. 

















CLUBS ese 


TUE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets, and 70 pieces, with $10 and @11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 46 pieces, with $11 and @12 orders 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & 220 orders 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with 220 orders 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with @10 orders 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with #10 orders 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with #10 orders 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price List.—Mention this paper. 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 
_210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMMON SENSE 


)ROOM HOLDER 
LIKE IT. Sy) BEST 
IN THE 


Sample mailec 
on receipt of WORLD. 













= Over 100,000 sold, mm 
Holds a Broom either end up: keep, 
a we’ broom from rotting. Boys and 
girls can more than double their 
| i money selling them 2c, stamp for 
terms, 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1.00, 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., dAazleton. Pa a 


| and 16-page REE 
Illustrated 
eee coe Paper. — 





Six pieces, or 1X sheets, all new, full-size, first-class Muatec, 

| copyrighted. Cannot be bought at the store for less than $2.00 or 

| $3.00, and 16 page story paper rest of the year Free to every one 
that will send us 8& cents for ** The Hllustrated Companion” 
from now until January Ist, 1s92 four of the above lots, $1.00. 
E. F. NASON, Publisher of “The Illustrated Com- 
panion,” 25 Ann St., New York. 


$65: MONTH Bright Young Men or 
} & Board for Ladies in each County. 
P.W. Ziegler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
This Fountain Pen FREE! 
“PYTEADER Sens 


The Youtu’s Leapen is a handsome 32 column illustrated monthly 
paper, neatly printed, with original stories, poems, sketches, ete. 
To introduce it we will send it one year for 25 cents and include the 
Leaver Fountatn Pen as a premium, The pen as well as the paper 
is first-class in every respect and you will be well pleased with both. 
This is an extraordinary offer and should be taken advantage of at once. 
Remember only 25 cents. Five subscriptions and five pens one dollar. 


Address, THE YOUTH’S LEADER, New Haven, Conn. 


BEST FOUNTAIN PEN Worcs. 
ee 


. 
Pen, Pen Ho_per and INK-STAND ALL IN ONE. Hard Rubber 
llolder. Writes 50,000 words with one filling. Never was Pen 
invented that sells like it. Everybody buys it; admires it ; rec- 
ommends it. SPECIAL OFFER. To introduce our Famity 
MAGAZINE, filled with charming stories, we send it 8 months 
and the PEN, post-paid, for Thirty cents, (stamps taken). If you 
waut the BiGGesT bargain you _ever saw, send order Quick. 


Address SOCIAL VISITOR, Box 3129, Boston, Mass. 


Vaewady 

















D. NEEDHAM’'S SONS, 
Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 
And FLUID and SOLID EXTRACTS 
a7 OF THE RLOSSOMS. The BEST 
BLOOD PURIFIER KNOWN, Cu 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Ecze- 
ma, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Constipation, Piles, 
-Cough, and all BLOOD 
. Send for circular. Men- 













SEASE 
ion paper. 





WITH GOOD WAGES. 
Learn RKetouching of 
Photographs. Address 

FALOR BROS., Oberlin, O. 


ELEGANT CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 
copied from tintypes, ambrotypes. Photographs 


6 for $1, and 2 stamps for return postage. Send direct to L. 
PP. MARSHALL, Photographer, 1833 Ridge Ave., Philada. 





END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Calisthenics, 
Fortune Tellers, Dream Books, Debates, Letter 
Writers, etc. Dick & FITZGERALD, 21 AnnSt. N.Y. 





LADIES! Pe you want respectable and profit- 


able employment at yourown homes? 
Address MEGRIMINE CO., SouTH BEND, INb, 
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ICING FOR RAISIN CAKE. 
One pound of best icing sugar, the whites of 
four fresh eggs and the juice of one lemon. 
Put the sugar in a bowl and break the 


WE KNOW YOU 
are pleased with the work of the trial quantity 
of ELEectro-SiLIcon, the famous silver polish, 
Your silver has 





MRS. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL 


whites of the eggs into it, beat thoroughly 
until it will fall in flakes from the whip. Add 
the lemon-juice and beat that in well, and the 
icing is ready for use. 


we sent you; everybody is. 
not been so bright since it was new. Use 
ELECTRO-SILICON on the same ware for years, 
and you will have the same result—a beautiful 


brilliancy, no scratching or wearing of plated sur- 
faces. Isn’t a box of it, that last, some people 
Chop fine one pound of suet, one pound of | three months, worth 15c.? Your dealer has it or 
raisins, one pound of tenderloin of beef or | will get it if you ask him; if not we will send 
pork, boiled until done; one pound of citron, | it post-paid for that amount in stamps. Address 


one pound of apples that have been peeled | Tag ELgctRo S1Licon Co.,72JohnSt., New York 
and cored. Add one pound of currants, one 


pound of sugar, half an ounce of mace, half 
an ounce of allspice, a tablespoonful of cloves 


yy «Sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
(— kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
> for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. Address all letters to MRS. 
LOUISA KNAPP, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 






MINCE PIE. 














SOME THANKSGIVING DISHES 
FOR HARVEST TABLES, FROM MAINE TO TEXAS. 


By AnNnA ALEXANDER CAMERON. 





THANKSGIVING din- 
ner should be perfec tin 
quality. And if it so be 
that there is going to 
be a family gathering 
at the old homestead, 
of course it will be 
lavish in quantity. <A 
season of “ fat plenty,” 
as becomes the harvest 
home. The following 
isa most excellent menu 
which, if carefully carried out, will insure a 

perfect dinner. 

Roast Turkey. 
Chicken Pie. 
Cabbage Pudding. 

Macaroni. Rice. 
Creamed Potatoes. Sliced Sweet-Potatoes. 
Cranberries Stewed, 
Celery. Pickles. Walnut Catchup. 
White Bread. Brown Bread. 








Boiled Ham. 
Roast Beef. 
Stewed Salsify. 


Desert. 

Rasin Cake Iced. Mince Pie. Apple Pie. 
Pumpkin Pie. Squash Pudding. 
Orange Jelly. 

Oranges. Jananas, 
Olives. 


taisins. Nuts. 
Salted Almonds 
Coffee. 

First, in dignity of position on the board 
comes 


ROASTED TURKEY. 


Select a large, fat, tender turkey, and have 
it nicely dressed, drawn, washed, wiped dry 
and well singed. Rub it all over, inside and 
outside, with pepper and salt. Make a stuffing 
of the following ingredients. One pound of 
light bread-crumbs, half a pound of butter, a 
heaping tablespoonful of finely minced onion, 
salt and pepper, one raw egg and enough water 
to mix rather soft. Stuff the breast first, and 
sew it up, then stuff the body. Rub the 
turkey all over with melted butter, and dredge 
well with sifted flour. Lay it in the pan on 
its breast, and pourin a quart of cold water. 
Have the oven well heated but not too hot, as 
the turkey must cook slowly to be done. 
Allow a quarter of an hour to each pound, 
Have some butter in a plate with a larding 
mop. From time to time baste the turkey 
with the gravy in the pan, rub over with the 
larding mop and dredge again with flour. As 
it browns turn from side to side and last of all 
brown the breast. Frequent basting, dredging 
and turning, will insure perfect cooking. 
When done it should be a rich, dark brown 
all over, and when a fork is stuck deep into 
it no red juice should run. Remove it to a 
hot dish and if the gravy is not quite thick 
enough add a teaspoonful of flour creamed 
smooth with some of the grease skimmed 
from the gravy. If while cooking the gravy 
in the pan boils away too much, more water 
should be added. When the turkey is done 
there should be about a pint of gravy. 


BOILED HAM, 

Soak the ham over night in a boiler full of 
cold water. When ready to cook it, scrape, 
wash and trim it carefully and cut off the 
hock. After being properly cleansed and 
trimmed put it on in co/d water sufficient to 
cover it well, and after it begins to boil allow 
a quarter of an hour for each pound, and let it 
boil slowly. When a fork stuck in it comes 
out readily, it is done. The boiler should 
then be lifted off of the fire and the ham 
allowed to stay in it until it is time to serve it. 
femove the skin, trim again if it needs it, 
which is apt to be the case, and send it to the 
table hot. The gravy that runs in the dish, 
being the juice of the ham, is very nice served 
with rice. 

CHICKEN PIE. 

Cut up a pair of fat, tender chickens and 

putthem inasauce-pan with just waterenough 


to cover them; adda quarter of a pound of 


butter, and salt and pepper to taste. Cover 
the sauce-pan and let them stew until tender. 
Make a rich pastry with one quart of flour, 
salt to taste, half a pound of butter and 
a quarter of a pound of lard; mix with cold 
water, not too stiff. Line a deep pan with 
some of the pastry. Put a layer of chicken 
in the bottom of the pan, put bits of butter 
over it, sprinkle well with sifted flour, and 
a little more salt if it requires it. Put in 
another layer of chicken, butter and flour, and 
soon until the chicken is allin the pan. A 
gill of flour and a quarter of a pound of butter 
issufficient. The water in thesauce-pan should 
have been boiled down to a pint. Pour into 
the pan three gills of sweet cream and the pint 
of chicken liquor. Put on the top crust, 
which should be about half an inch thick, 
ornamented at the edge with a double strip of 
pastry. Cut two slits in the top crust for the 
escape of the steam. Bake rather slowly and 
serve hot. The chicken should have been 
cooked until tender enough to leave the bone 
readily. 


ROASTED SIRLOIN OF BEEF. 

If the sirloin weighs twelve or fifteen pounds 
two hours and a half will be sufficient to 
roast itin. Beef must hang at least two days. 
Its flavor is somuch improvedthereby. Rub it 
with soft butter, sprinkle all over well with salt, 
black pepper and a pinch of cayenne; dredge 
well with sifted flour, setin a pan in which there 
is a quart of cold water, and put the pan in 
the oven. Leave the door ajar until the meat 
begins to cook. Baste often with a larded 
mop and with flour, and cook slowly. On 
pricking the meat with a fork if no red juice 
follows, it is sufficiently done. Beef should 
be cooked slightly rare. It is more nutritious 
and juicy. It should be done a fine brown. 
Remove from the pan and keep warm while 
the gravy is being carefully skimmed. If it 
is not quite thick enough add a little cracker 
dust and boil up for a minute. Serve roast 
beef with horseradish sauce, walnut catchup 
and freshly mixed mustard. 


MACARONI. 


Soil macaroni in milk and water, nalt ana 
half, salted to taste. When tender remove 
from the water and drain. Put large bits of 
butter in a baking-dish, strew thickly with 
grated cheese. Put in alayer of macaroni, 
then more butter and cheese until the pan is 
full, Cover the top with butter and cheese. 
Stir a teaspoonful of mixed mustard into a 
gill of rich cream and pour it over the maca- 
roni. Set the dish in the oven and bake for 
half an hour. Serve at once. 


STEWED SALSIFY. 


Serape saisify roots, crown and ail. Cut 
into inch long pieces and quarter them. 


Throw them into boiling water that is properly 
salted, and cook until tender. Drain off the 
water until only a gill is left in the sauce-pan, 
then add a large piece of butter, a teacupful of 
sweet cream, salt and pepper, and a little flour 
creamed smooth with butter. If there is half 
a gallon of the salsify you will use half a 
pound of butter, one large cup of cream and 
a heaping teaspoonful of flour. Stew a few 
moments and serve in a hot dish, 


CABBAGE PUDDING. 


Chop up small, enough white cabbage to niu 
a large baking pan when done. Put it in a 
pot of boiling water that has been salted, let 
it boil until tender, then drain thoroughly in 
a colander. In two quarts of the cabbage stir 
half a pound of butter; salt and pepper to 
taste, one pint of sweet cream and four eggs 
beaten separately. Add also, a pinch of 
cayenne pepper; put in a pan and bake for 
half an hour. 


CREAMED POTATOES. 


Peel eight large potatoes, carefully removing 
all eyes and specks, boil quickly in salted 
water until perfectly done. Remove at once 
from the water, put into the bowl with a | 
quarter of a pound of butter; salt and pepper, 
and a gill of cream. With an egg-beater whip 
to a cream, remove to hot dish and serve im- | 
mediately. 


RICE. | 


Pick and wash in three waters one quart of 
Carolina rice. Have your steamer ready with 
the water boiling. Put the rice in a pan with 
salt to taste, and one quart of cold water, set | 
in the steamer and cover closely. From time | 
to time stir the rice with a fork. It will re- | 
quire one hour to cook, and at the end of that 
time every grain will be tender and perfectly 
distinct. 


SLICED SWEET-POTATOES. | 


soil the potatoes the day before. Peel and 
slice them rather thick. In the bottom of a 
baking-dish put bits of butter, sprinkle sugar 
and put a layer of potato. Then more butter, 
sugar and potato, until the pan is full, Let} 
the top be strewed with sugar and bits of but 
ter and pour over it a teacupful of water. Put 
it in the oven, and after it begins to cook, once 
or twice moisten the top with a little butter | 
and water to disolve the sugar and prevent its 
merely drying on top of the potato. To make 
it nice you must use a teacupful of sugar and | 
half a pound of butter to a half gallon pan of | 
potato. Bake slowly. 


STEWED CRANBERRIES. 


Wash and drain one quart of cranberries ; 
add one pint of cold water, cover closely and 
set to boil for ten minutes, then add one pint 
of granulated sugar, and stew for ten minutes 
longer, keeping them covered all the time. 
Cook in porcelain, and stir with a wooden 
spoon to preserve the color of the berries. | 

RAISIN CAKE, ICED. 

One pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
one pound of butter and fourteen eggs. Sift 
and warm the flour. Pound and sift the 
sugar, wash the butter and cream it well ; add 
the sugar gradually and beat very light. Beat | 
the eggs separately, add the yelks to the sugar 
and butter, then gradually add the flour and 
egg white, alternately, until all is thoroughly 
mixed, Flavor with lemon and, just before 
pouring in the cake-pan, add two pounds of 
the best raisins, seeded, cut in half and floured. 
Bake in a slow oven taking car not to jar the 
cake when shutting the stove doors. A straw | 
stuck in it will come out perfectly clean when | 
it is done. 





and one four-inch-long stick of cinnamon. 
Pound the spices fine and add one grated nut- 
meg and one quart of cider. 

Bake in puff paste in a deep pan, three 
inches deep at least. Line the pan with pastry 
and put on a top crust. Serve hot. 


SQUASH PUDDING. 


Stew a Hubbard squash until tender. Let 
the water all stew out until the squash is as 
dry as possible without scorching. Rub per- 
fectly smooth and add a pinch of salt to one 
pound of squash, one pound of sugar, half a 
pound of butter and ten eggs, the yelks and 
whites beaten separately very light. Beat 
together the yelks and sugar, add the butter, 
beat light and put in the squash. Just as you 
are ready to bake the pudding stir in the egg 
white, Flavor with lemon and bake in puff | 
paste with no top crust, but only bars of the | 
pastry across, 








PUFF PASTE. 


One pound of flour, one pound of fresh 
butter, salt to taste. Divide the butter and 
flour in half, mix half of each into a pliable 
dough into cold water. Roll out the dough, 
cut off bits of the remaining half pound ot 
butter (using each time one fourth of it) 
sprinkle about over the dough, sift over this 
one fourth of the remaining half pound or | 
flour, fold over and again roll out, but do not 
roll hard. When rolled, put on another fourth | 
of the butter and flour and roll. Continue 
until all of the butter and flour has been used. 
Roll up in a towel for an hour or two when it | 
will be ready for use. 

PUMPKIN PIE. 


One quart of fine grained, sweet, nicely 
stewed pumpkin, rubbed perfectly smooth. 
To this add half a pound of sugar and half a 
pound of butter with one smal] teacupful of, 
rich, sweet cream, Flavor with nutmeg. 
Line a pie-pan with rich pastry, fill with 
pumpkin, and put on atopcerust. Pierce with 
a fork to let the air escape, or the pastry may | 
blister. Bake in a moderately hot oven. | 








Just think 


of it, steel cooking utensils, each one 
stamped out of a solid piece of steel, 
You want them ? 


Of course you do, 
“CWEVEREREAS does, 


Ask for | 

ER-BREAK” Will not absorb | 
grease, will not crack, scale, or hreak. 
Always clean and new, Write for | 
illustrated circular. 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


T PERFECTION 


E MEAT CUTTER 
The Latest, Best and Most Improved 
for Family Use, 

FOR CUTTING: 


Cooked Meats, Chicken, 
Lobster, Oysters, ete., 
for Croquettes 











Materials for 
Mince Meat and 
Fruit Cakes 





Almonds, 
Cocoanut 
Citron, Figs 
IT IS 
SIMPLE 
TO USE 


Beef for Beef Tea 


EASY 
TO CLEAN, 


Beef and Pork for 
Sausages, 
Puddings, 
CANNOT Scrapple, 
4 , 
og's-Head 
GET DULL Hog r vet 
OK OUT OF 
ORDER — 
Pulverizing 
; Stale Bread and 
PRICE lib tte 
WITHIN Crackers for 


YOUR MEANS. Frying Purposes 
sy the use of the Perfection Cutter all cold pieces 
of meat, tough ends of steak, etc., usually wasted, can 
be made with little trouble into many of the tasty dishes 
found in leading hotels and restaurants, fe 
Descriptive circulars, together with Mrs. Rorer’s 
“Dainty Dishes for all the year round,” giving © 
recipes of plain and fancy dishes prepared by use of 
Perfection Cutter, mailed free on application to | 
AMERICAN MACHINE co., } 

Lehigh Ave. and American 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


This pure Extract of Beef is acknowledged, by all 
who have tested its qualities, to be superior in Its nu- 
tritive properties to any other extract of meat yet 
offered. For the sick, or well, it should be an —— 
sable article of diet in every family. Beef tea, bouillon, 
or soups made from it in a few General 
agents for United States. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philada. 


minutes. 





ENCLISH DECORATED 


| Childs, Prop. Phila. Ledger. 


Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated 
Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble toget up 
clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and E 
premiums. 
value for the money invested and get a 
get goods that are direct from the IMP 
buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years and the 


ARMOURS 
EXTRAGT 


oars 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomical ‘“‘stock’’ for Soups, 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


breaklast Cocoa 


Is er oe ye! gure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} S1LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


with “PERFECTION” DYES 
will get colors that are brilliant 
and FAST. A pkg. each of Tur- 
key Red, Green, Orange, Brown, 
Scarlet and Yellow, or 1-2 dozen, 


any color wanted for 40c. Single 

DYE! pkg. lc. with sample card and 
8 catalogue. Agents wanted, 

W.CusHING & Co., Foxcroft, Me. 


“cc ALL the world’s a stage, and all the 

f men and women merely players.” 
Therefore, we expect @ great many people 
to be interested in knowing that we have 
ready complete descriptive catalogues of 
over 2000 Amateur and Standard Plays, 
Dramas, Farces, Spoken Dialogues, Read- 
ings, Kecitations, Charades, Tableaux, 
Pantomimes, Books of Games, Sports and 
Amusements, Athletics, Gymnastics, 
Magic, ete., ete., which we will send free 
on application. Address, mentioning this 
Magazine, 


The DeWitt Publishing House, 


33 Rose St., New York, 


IMPERIAL”: & P. Stamp with name {(O ~ 









F CLUB of 1 & postpaid for $f pin. 


Marks Linen, Cards, Papers, Everything, 
NewAgents make BIG Money. Terms Free, 


THALMAN MFG, ©0., No. 158 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 









LADIES, for afternoon teas, Social and Home Amusement, buy 


= >». — pa ne 
the Great Mystery which so surprised the people 
years ago. Beats table-tipping, spirit-rappings, etc., etc. 
For a real down-right good evening's fun buy a Plan- 
chette Board, Prices, each, 50 cents and $1.00. Mailed 


postpaid, : 
SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 41 John street, New York. 


ONLY $20.00. 


Warranted for 5 Years, 


The Pearl Higharm Sewing 
Machine is elegantly finished in 
black walnut, Style No. 3 (see 
cut) has cover, drop-leaf, 2 
drawers on the side, and swing 
drawer. Other styles equally low. 
Plush-lined case of attachments, 
free. Send for circulars to M. A. 
Scullin & Co., 762 W. Lake &t., 
Chicago, 111. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 
Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen. andGeo. W. 


Send for 54-p. pam. to E. 8. 
Johnston's Institute, N.E.11th& Spring GardenSts., Phila. 








and Creckery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
carry a large stock and sell at the lowest 


\" are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee; China 


vossible 
are, 


Extracts, we offer 
In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
remium, and you 
RTERS. If you 
our 
In an article 


The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 


wublishers of this paper will tell you of our undoubted relia- 


Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. Bility. 


Gold Band with five modest colors on each 
piece, all under glaze. 

Premium with an order of 835, or acked 
and delivered at — for 12.50 Cash. We 
have hundreds of other Sets, plain and decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 8i! 


We do a business of over ®300,000 yearly, and 


our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Tollet Sets, Silver- 
Ware, Lamps, etc., amounted to $41,000 i 
from our Tea and Coffee sales. 
dozen). 
whole story. 
you nothing and will interest you. 120 


n 1889, aside 
(Rogers’ Knives $8.50 per 
Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells the 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs 


pages. 


Washington Street, Boston. 
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DRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER | 


There are 
EDITED: AND:CONDUC TED BY: MSLOUISA-KIAPP | 







many white soaps, | 
each 

represented to be 

‘just as good as the Ivory.” 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 
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7 sisters to send her any new receipt or idea for 
— kitchen or table. All such accepted will be paid 
for at liberal rates. Questions of any sort, 
relating to housekeeping, may be asked without 
hesitation, and will be cheerfully answered in 
this Department. Address all letters to Mrs. 
Louisa KNapP, care of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. KNAPP cordially invites the JOURNAL | 
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FOR THE SEASON'S FEAST. 


By Many Barrett Brown. 


O Thanksgiving Day 
must certainly be ac- 
corded the foremost 
place amongst all the 
“red-letter days” of 
the year, fraught as itis 
with such happy mem- 
ories; and the custom 
which so universally 
prevails of celebrating 
the season by a little 
extra feasting and 

open-hearted hospitality. To providea dinner, 

though, which is thoroughly seasonable and in 
every way attractive is not always such an easy 
matter as some people Suppose it to be; there- 
fore, I give the following menu, which has 
been earefully studied, in hopes that it may 
prove helpful to those who intend entertain- 
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Boiled Ham. 
Salmis of Pheasants. 
Chocolate Pudding. 
Italian Cream. 
Cheese Straws. 
Dessert. 


OysTERS IN THE SHELL.—These form a very 
appropriate dish for the commencement of 


SALMIS OF PHEASANT.—Roast a pheasant in 
the ordinary way, and when nearly cold cut it 
up into small neat joints; trim these nicely, 
season pleasantly with salt, cayenne, and 
lemon-juice, and set on one side till wanted. 
Put a large breakfast cupful of rich brown 
stock into a sauce-pan, thicken it slightly with 
brown roux, and add to ita good handful of 
mushrooms, well cleaned and finely chopped ; 
bring these ingredients to the boil, then lay 
in the joints of pheasant, simmer very gently 
until the meat is thoroughly hot, then serve 
it, tastefully arranged, on a hot dish with the 
sauce poured over, and garnished round about 
with dainty fried croftons. 

Note—Want of space compels me to omit 
the receipt for chocolate pudding; but should 
like to give just briefly, the receipt for Italian 
Cream, as it isa more uncommon dish, and 
not so well known as the others. 

ItaLIAN CreamM.—Whip a pint of double 
cream until it presents a snow-like appear- 
ance, but do not continue the whipping too 


some small pretty-shaped molds which have 
been sseneanl as below, and set them in a cold 
place to stiffen. Serve turned out on to a 
pretty dish covered with a faney lace dish- 
paper. To prepare the molds line them out 
with a coating of aspic jelly ina liquid form, 
and sprinkle them thickly with pistachios, and 
dried candied cherries, both finely chopped. 
Press these gently on tothe mold, allow the 
jelly to stiffen, then pour in the cream very 








they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 
qualities of 

the genuine, 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
Tis sold everywhere. 


tile ideas and principles. 

Working along this line for 21 years, 
we believe we are to-day keeping such a 
store, and in connection with it a 


Perfect Mail Order Department, 














Pianos-Organs 


The improved method of fastening strings of 
Pianos, invented by us, is one ef the most im- 
portant improvements ever made, making the 
instrument more richly musical in tone, more 
durable, and less liable to get out of tune. 


Both the Mason & Hamlin Organs and Pianos 
excel chiefly in that which is the chief excel- 
lence in any musical instrument, quality of 
tone. Other things, though important, are 
much less so than this. An instrument with 
unmusical tones cannot be good. Illustrated 
catalogues of new styles sent free. 


Mason & Hamlin 





; ing friends on next Thanksgiving Day. long or it will produce butter. Flavor pleas- 

i antly with lemon or vanilla, and add three ; 

3 MENU: tablespoonfuls of fine sifted white sugar, and \ MODERN RY O(N)S STORE Organ and Piano Co. 

Mi Ovsters in the Shell. two ounces of French sheet gelatine, which An I ii J h 

} Carrot Sou hls Cresey has been dissolved in a small quantity of boil- : BOSTON. NEW YORK. __ CHICAGO. 
| — ss ri ae Hog — ing milk, and allowed to become cold, but not | can only be successfully conducted in PAVORITE DISHES 

—— Turkey with Cel ry Sauce set. Mix well, and pour the preparation into | this age upon the most liberal mercan- OF 

ey W "ery ° e, 


FAMOUS WOMEN. 


Order through your bookseller, or send @1 to The 
Natwnal Tribune, Washington, D.C., for 


““STATESMEN’S DISHES,” 


An extraordinary book, in which 
MRS. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
Mrs. William Windom, Mrs. 4d. D. Brewer, 
Mrs. dohn Wanamaker, Mrs. John 4. Ingalls, 
Mrs, William H. H. Miller, Mra. John Sherman, 
Mrs. John W. Noble, Mrs. John H. Reagan, 


: 2 Mrs. Jere M. Rusk, Mrs. M. 8. Quay, 
the dinner, as they sharpen and stimulate the carefully. _ ; ; fully up to the exacting requirements of Sen Semel V, te” Mire. To Bs Reed” 
appetite. Open them carefully, and arrange | Cueese Straws.—Put into a basin two 19th-century buyers Mrs. Stephen J. Field, Mrs. John G. Carlisle, 
four on a plate for each guest. Each oyster ounces each of finely-grated cheese—any kind Mrs. Morrison R. Waite 


should be served with its own liquor in the 
deep shell. Between each shell insert a tiny 
roll of thinly-cut brown bread and _ butter, 
and place a quarter of a fresh lemon in the 
centre. The plates should be set on the table 
previous to the guests being seated, and, if 
nicely arranged, they look exceedingly tempt- 
ing. 

Carrot Soup a -LA Cressy.—Put three 
ounces of butter into a sauce-pan and as it 
melts add a large onion, finely chopped; four 
ounces of lean ham, cut in tiny dice; two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped celery, and the red 
part of twelve carrots, grated. Stew overa 
moderate fire, stirring frequently, umtil the 
vegetables acquire a nice esler, then add two 
quarts of well-flavored stock and simmey for 
about two hours. Skim carefully, pass the 
soup, and as much of the vegetables as pos- 
sible, through a sieve, pressing the pulp 
through with the back of a wooden spoon; 
then season totaste with cayenne and salt, 
re-heat, and serve with a handful of toasted 
dice thrown in just at the last moment. This 
last addition can be omitted, of course, if ob- 
jected to. 

Cop STEAKS, A LACARDINAL.—Cut, say, three 
pounds of fine fresh cod-fish into slices quite 
an inch thick; sprinkle these well with salt, 


which happens to be preferred—fresh butter, 
and sifted flour; add a seasoning to taste, of 
salt, cayenne, and pounded mace; mix 
thoroughly, and form into a stiff paste with 
beaten egg. Roll out this paste just as thin as 
possible, then cut part of it into strips, or 
straws, about four inches long and not more 
than the third of an inch wide, and stamp out 
the remainder into rings about an inch in 
diameter. Place both straws and rings on a 
greased baking-tin and bake for a few minutes 
in a brisk oven until just delicately colored, 
Great care is necessary in the removal of each 
piece from the paste-board to the baking-tin 
in order to avoid breaking, the cheese paste 
being exceedingly brittle. When quite cold, 
put into each ring as many straws as can con- 
veniently be accommodated, and serve cold, 
tastefully arranged on a pretty dish-paper, and 
garnished here and there with tiny sprigs of 
fresh parsley. 

The dessert which, if properly managed, can 
be made the most attractive feature of the 
dinner, should be arranged with skill and 
good taste. Arrange the various fruits on 
high glass dishes, decorate them with an 
abundanceof lovely fresh leaves, and havethem 
placed on the table from the commencement 
of the meal. These, with the addition of 


Every one of the 


52 Departments 


of these stores is now filled with the best 
productions of Foreign and Domestic 
makers, the details of which are par- 
tially described in our 


Large Illustrated Fashion Journal 
and Catalogue (104 Pages), 


which we will maz/ free to any address 
upon request. 


PRICES.—One of the leading lib- 
eral ideas in these stores, referred to 
above, is the coupling of ‘‘ high qualities 
with low prices.”’ 

Prove us by intrusting an order for 
anything in the Dry Goods Line you 
may need (or a request for samples) to 
our Mail Order Department. 


. Mrs. John A. Logan, 

Mrs. Philip H, Sheridan, 
And more than TWO HUNDRED other women 
pooeninent in official and social life at the National 
‘apital give their methods of preparing their favorite 
dishes. Their fac-simile autographs accom- 
pany each recipe, and several of the recipes are 
reproduced entirely in fac-simile. 

‘he book is handsomely printed on heavy paper, with 
a tastefully-illuminated vellum cover. This makes ita 
beautiful album of the autographs of noted women, 
as wellas a book of cooking recipes of extraordinary 
interest and value. Sent either trimmed or uncut. 
Price, $1. Address 

THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, Washington, D. C. 


Strong and Excellent in Every Way 
Stylish, and Cut by the Best Talent 
Fashionable Patterns, .. 


All these things are true of the Famous Plymouth 
Rock Pants, Suits and Overcoats. 


Prices: $3.00 to $8.25 for Pants. 
13.25 to 35.00 for Suits. 
12.00 to 35.00 for Overcoats. 


A book of Samples 
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.? r ; ry ° 7 aie Pal grows! 
pepper, and jemon-juice, and fasten each slice plenty of carefully selected flowers placed in You’ll get better than ordinary, every- FREE pes ee 
with a small skewer so asto makeit intoa small vases and mixed freely with some deli- day values. by mail to any address " headquarters. ” 
neat shape. Brush the fish over entirely with cate ferns, will impart a most dainty and in U.S. 


warmed butter, then lay it at the bottom of a 
large sauce-pan; pour over it about a break- 
fast cupful of very good white stock, and 
cover closely—first with buttered paper, then 
with the pan lid. Simmer gently from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes; then take 
up the slices very carefully, remove the 
skewers, and arrange the fish neatly on a hot 
dish; pour over it some well-made tomato 
sauce fiavored with essence of anchovy; 
garnish round the edge of a dish with sprigs 
of fresh parsley, and slices of lemon cut in 
pretty fanciful shapes, and served just as hot 
as possible. 

TuRKEY witH CeLery Sauce.—Prepare the 
bird in the usual manner, then truss it neatly 
as for boiling. Stuff the crop with good 
sausage meat, sew it up firmly, cover the 
breast of the turkey with slices of thinly-cut 
fat bacon, then wrap the bird in a large sheet 
of buttered paper, and place it in a sauce-pan 
with plently of flavoring vegetables, a bunch 
of herbs, a dozen pepper-corns, four cloves, a 
blade of mace, and sufficient boiling stock to 


artistic appearance to the whole. 

No reference has been made in the above 
menu to vegetables of any kind; yet these form 
a highly important part of the meal. This 
question, however, with many points con- 
nected with the serving of the dinner, I shall 
be compelled to leave to the discretion of my 
readers, as I fear I have already transgressed 
by making my article too long. 

aii ei 

Any man that puts an article in reach of over- 
worked women to lighten her labor is certainly 
& benefactor. Cragin & Co. surely come under 
this head in making Dobhins’ Electric Soap so 
cheap that all can use it. You give it a trial. 
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And the best lam 























BOGGS & BUHL, 
115, 117, 119, 121 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHANY, PA. 





ws NTED— Agents to sell the Pinless Clothes Lines 

the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 
Ly issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the 
exclusive right is given; on receipt of 
50 cts. we will send a PIN sample line by mail; 
also circulars, price-list and terms to agents; secure 
your territory at once. Address, THE PINLESS 


CLOTHES LINE Co,, 17 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


THE GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 


TO LADIES. 


E Entire New Departure. Handsome | 


Present to Every Customer. 
Company Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our cele- 
brated Tens, Coffees and Baking Powder, and 
secure a beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or Webster's Dictionary, 








Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
if to 25 Eliot Street. 


BRANCH STORES: 


695 Washington St. and 249 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. ; 


279 Broadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams St.. Chicago, Ill; 914 
Main St., Richmond, Va.; 217 19th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; 270 River 
St., Troy, N. Y.; Hotel Gilmore, — Mass. ; 
198 Westminster St., Providence, R.I.; 110 Canal St., 
New Orleans, La.; under Metropolitan Hotel, Cottage 
City, Mass.; Bar Harbor, Me.; Pensecola, Fla.; 39 
Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga.; 83 South Main St., Water- 
bury, Conn.; 9 W. Merrimac Street. Manchester, N. H. ; 
1066 North Main St., Concord, N. H.; 104 Montgomery 
St., Montgomery, Ala.; 7% Chapel St., New Haven, 
Conn.; 275 Meridian St., East Boston; corner Second 
and Sycamore Streets, Evansville, Ind.; Richardson 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 110 Pearl St., Albany, 
N. Y.; 42 Centre St., Rutland, Vt.; Room 4, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Burlington, Vt. ; 145 Thames St., Newport, R. I. 


FREE TEA SPOONS 





j : 344 s Fine Te y Mail on receipt of $2.00. 

entirely cover the whole. Let the stock re- | ever made, like Alad- 344 pounds Fine Tea by Mail on receipt of ¢: a 

boil, then skim very thoroughly and simmer | 4i0/8,9f la won. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., rustle! city, latyone, doven,Sitver-Prated 
gently from one hour to an hour and a half, pas sae Han = nh Paden 4 | will dispose of one dozen Hawley’s Corn Salve 
according to the size of the bird. When done plosive and unbreak- P. 0, Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. warranted to cure, among friends, at % conts a box, 
enough, take it u ove y ings ¢ >, i i we : — Write me anc wi a you ie Salve. You se 
Setetine and sikte tha a Pong Se a. = stileat TAKE AN ACENCY for the it and send me the money, and I will mail you the 

- ~y J A > ad 


most—on a very hot dish; pour over it some 


should be a very prime one, but small. Soak 
and boil it in the usual way; then, when done 
enough, draw off the rind, and trim the ham 
very neatly; put it in the oven for a few 
minutes and then press it gently with a clean, 
soft cloth in order to render it as dry as pos- 
sible. It must then be brushed entirely over— 
i..e., the surface—with a paste brush dipped in 
melted glaze, until a nice rich color has been 
obtained. Serve on a very hot dish tastefull 
garnished pny: and with a dainty frill 
wrapped around the knuckle. 





white light of 85 candle 





‘<The Rochester.”’ 


Over two million in use. It must be « good 
lamp to make such a telling success. Indeed it is, for 
lamps may come and lamps may go, but the “ Roches- 
ter’’ shines on forever! Over 2,000 artistic vari- 
eties— Hanging and Table Lamps, Banquet and Study, 
Vase and Piano Lamps—every kind, in Bronze, 
Porcelain, Brass, Nickel and Black Wrought Iron. 

If the lamp dealer hasn’t the genuine “ Rochester” 
send to us direct for free illustrated catalogue (and 
reduced price-list), and we will box and send you any 
lamp safely by express, right to your door, 


ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 
42 Park Place, New York, 
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bad or Western Office, 184 E. In 
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&CO., Vineland, N. J- 
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Mrs. Rorer, Principal Philadelphia Cooking School, 
and author of the Thanksgiving Dinner in this 
FOR month's issue of Tux Laptzs’ Home Journat, edits 
TABLE TALK, the only table magazine in 
{0 t America. It has special reference to the table, its 

Cc S. fashions, its luxuries, its datnties, its economies, 

its enjoyments. It is the American authority upon 

culinary topics. Subseribers to TABLE TALK cap obtain any 

information from Mrs. Rorer without cost. Only $1.00 per year. 

For a trial, we will send it to you November and December for only 

10 cents (which is half-price), provided you cut out and send to us 

this advertisement, accompanied by 10 cents. December issue of 

TABLE TALK. wil! serve its readers with three good meals on 
Christmas day, including a delicious Christmas Dinner. Address 

TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 1617 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 











dozen handsome spoons. Address 











1 , or! ETT’S CHARLES HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 
| rich celery sauce and send more sauce to table Srighter mes pa iene, ELF- Wis N - = t —_——— 
i =. tureen. Ben the edge of the dish | softer than electric : aa every fa Qo xo < —_ 

iM with sprigs of parsley and cut lemon, and | light, more cheerful — 20 Per Cent. ; S77, 

i} serve, accompanied by than either! That Ae o< aNO in Roan ng aid Bakes ¢ e Best Uns s&s Tee 
Ik BoiLep HamM.—For this purpose the ham, lamp is : nS ead in the world, Address for 





This is the title of our new 48-page 
Book of Fun, containing over 30 
! \ parlor games. Send your address 
Ral with 4 cents in stamps, and get 
: one free. 
; PRUSSIAN ARMY OIL MFG. CO, 
33 India Wharf, Boston. 





i INTRODUCE OUR NEW GOODS, JPON RECEIPT 
OF 35 CENTS WE MAIL, POST-PAID, 4 HAND 


SOME COLLAR ano CUFF BOX, OA GRAINED 
BEAUTIFULLY EMBOSSED AND BOUND WITH METAL 


NATIONAL METAL EDGE BOX CO., PHILA 
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STYLES FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 
Bs Mt] HAT 


gts 


aif e4 able” 


si} ploded 


‘age is honor- 
is rather an ex- 
theory of late, 
=! on account of the oft 
‘| repeated sneers con- 
cerning “old women,” 
we cannot blame 
them for wishing to 
appear as young as is 
met “ compatible with their 
appearance “and sur- 
roundings. One secret of success in ‘‘ grow- 
ing old gracefully’ is to get alittle in advance 
of father Time, and commence at forty-five 
to dress as you will have to ten years hence. 
Then the change will be so gradual that with 
care you may be dressing in much the same 
manner at sixty,and the flight of years re- 
main unnoticed by our dear friends so ready 
to detect every wrinkle on the face or in the 
basque. 


COLORS SUITABLE FOR MATURE WOMEN. 


\ HEN fifty and over, do not think you 
can only wear black, gray and purple; 
colors that were once the only selection 
allowed an elderly woman. The fashionable 
shades of heliotrope, dark-green, warm reds, 
navyand medium blues, seal and reddish 
brown, and white are all worn and made up in 
the reigning fashion. All of these colors may 
be trimmed with black velvet, cord or jet 
poemnranes, steel, jet and steel mixed, or 
lack cord mingled with a dash of gilt. A 
deeper shade of the same color is also appro- 
wriate as a garniture, though, in making over 
alien gowns, black silk, velvet or Hen- 
rietta will be found convenient materials to 
eke the suit out with, and when the shade is 
hard to match you will be safe in selecting 
black for the new material or trimming. A 
woman of sixty, having silvery hairand dark 
eyes, looks doubly attractive ina gown of 
dark-red cashmere trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon, and with folds of cream scrim in the 
neck and sleeves. Her black silk may have a 
vest of black and colored brocade, edged with 
a fine jet gimp, or the moderately full sleeve 
may be of velvet, with collar, cuffs and girdle 
of steel and jet passementerie. 
STYLES TO AVOID AND THOSE TO SELFCT. 
VOID the jounty styles, like a jacket 
d front, and have the skirts slightly 
draped in front, at the top,as advancing 
years gives a matronly form that appears 
better with a drapery nearthe top than ina 
perfectly flat front. Pointed and round fronts 
are wornon the basques, and _, coat-tail or 
pointed backs. V’s and slender vests are in 
better taste than yokes, and while the sleeves 
are high over the shoulders, it is in a moder- 
ate degree only. Stripes, brocades, checks 
and plain goods are worn, leaving plaids for 
more youthful women. Lace frills should be 
worn in the neck and sleeves of nice dresses. 
Select a soft, creumy quality,as it disguises 
the fading throat and hands, where age so 
soon tells. Never wear a linen collar after 
the first bloom of youth has departed. White 
can be worn at any age, but a creamy shade is 
far more becoming than a clear or bluish- 
white; also woolen rather than cotton fabrics. 
Velvet is wonderfully softening to the skin, 
and should be used for collars and cuffs. 
Dressy gowns are quaintly charming on an 
aged dame, if cut with a wide V-shaped neck 
and filled in with fichu folds of crépe lissé. 
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DRESSING FOR STOUT FIGURES. 
Te ery goes up that fashions 


designed for slender figures, 

reality they were never better adapted 
for stout persons or for remodeling. To begin 
at the foundation of dressing for fleshy per- 
sons, all of the underwear should be made 
with yokes, and the corsets made to order. 
If such an expense is beyond the purse, buy 
a long-waisted make, but nota long corset. 
Dress skirts can be corded at the top in place 
of sewing them to a band, and if of a promi- 
nent figure in front, allow a slope over the 
abdomen to prevent any drawing upof the 
skirt in the centre front. A slightly gathered 
front, orone caught in a few folds on either 
side near the top, to give a draped or ‘“‘ broken” 
appearance is better than a severely plain 
front. The sides may be laid in double or 
single box-plaitsor kilts, and the back in 
gathers, confined to asmall space, fan or box- 
plaits. Narrow plaits give a more slender 
look than wide ones. 

STYLES MOST SUITABLE FOR FLESHY PEOPLE. 


\TARROW stripes or plain materials should 
1 be selected and dark colors, especially 

black, in all materials. The stoutest of fig- 
ures usually require a very small supporter or 
pad, to fill out the hollow of the back, which be- 
comes more pronounced when the hips are 
large. When the skirt is trimmed, use length- 
wise trimmings, but never a border. Collars 
may turn over or be of a comfortable height 
and straight around. Sleeves that are moder- 
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BYEMMA M. HOOPER 


Miss HOOPER invites, and will cheerfully answer, 
any questions concerning home dressmaking 
which may be sent to her by the JOURNAL sisters. 
While she will answer by mail, if stamp is en- 
closed, she greatly prefers to be allowed to reply 
through the JOURNAL, in order that her answers 
may be generally helpful. Address all letters to 
Miss EMMA M. Hooper, care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ately full over the shoulders, conceal ex- 
tremely large arms better than closely fitting 
ones. The basque may have a pointed or 
narrow coat-tail back, with a pointed front, 
not too short over the hips. Use flat buttons, 
lengthwise trimmings and tapering vests or 
V's, which give a long-waisted appearance. 
The dartsshould be close together and well 
tapered in at the waist-line. Roll the front 
edges of the basque out over the bust and well- 
in atthe waist. An extra side form is often 
used for very stout figures. Avoid large hats, 
short jackets or shoulder capes, as well as 
rough, shaggy dress or cloak materials, boas, 
fluitfy ruchings, Medici collars and round 
bodices. 


DRESS AIDS FOR MOTHERS. 


THE LAYETTE. 

Nar expenditure for the coming baby is 
generally governed entirely by the 
purse, which will stretch in a wonderful 

manner if the purchasing is done with judg- 

ment and the outfit made at home. Ready- 
made outfits are from twenty to one hundred 
and fifty dollars, those that are made by 
hand costing about a fourth more than the 
machine-made garments; but the making of 
these tiny articles should be a labor of love 
not to be delegated to another. It is well to 
buy one ready-made garment of each kind, so 
as to see just how they are put together and 
finished. Besides one nicer suit df dress, 
white English nainsook and flannel skirts, it is 
well to have four day dresses of French nain- 
sook; six slips of cambric, dimity or checked 
nainsook that answer for night-gowns, as 
well as the first day dresses; four cashmere 
shirts, four flannel bands, three barrow coats 
or pinning blankets, four dozen napkins, three 
flannel skirts, three cambric skirts, two wrap- 
pers, one flannel shaw], two crocheted sacques, 
four pairs of socks, a bath blanket, six bibs 
and a well-furnished basket. The cloak, cap 
and veil may await the little one’s arrival, be- 
fore being purchased, 

A FEW POINTED HINTS. 

It is a mooted question whether the clothes 
should button down the front or back, and, 
while usage says at the back, common sense 
teaches us that an infant may be dressed more 
comfortably while lying on its back, putting 
on the last garment, the dress, to button in 


the back, thus hiding the other buttons in 
front. Avoid the use of pins as much as pos- 
sible, and have the arm sizes, necks and 
wristsamply large. Trim with soft, fine em- 
broidery or narrow Valenciennes lace, and 
cover seams, ete., with the veining and 
feather-stitching that comes by the piece. 


The tiny yokes of the dress make of hand- 
run tucks and feather-stitching, and have the 
sewing and finish as neat and dainty as possi- 
ble. Select flannel that is part cotton, as it 
washes better, and embroider with wash 
silk, or finish the edge with a knit or cro- 
cheted edging of Shetland wool. 
SELECTIONS OF COLORS AND STUFFS. 


Pure white is used for all babies—blue for 


girls and pink for boys, when a color is 
wished. English nainsook is heavier and 


stiffer than the French, andis, therefore, pref- 
erable for skirts. The barrow coats are bound 


with white ribbon, or simply have feather- 
stitched hems. Tuck the cambric skirts, but 
do not trim them. Either cotton or linen 


diapering may beused; the former is said to 
be harder to wash clean, but mothers claim 
that linen is chilling; both are durable and 
the linen is much more expensive. If hand- 
knit shirts of wool are used, get the shrunken 
Saxony wool, and knit with a loose, elastic 
stitch. A barrow coat is thirty inches long, 
of one width of flannel and left open up the 
front, with a muslin band 20 x5 inches. Flan- 
nel petticoats are twenty-eight inches long, of 
two breadths, and have a double band of cam- 
bric five inches wide and twenty-five inches 
long, with ends three inches and a half longer 
than the flannel gathers. 

Cambrie skirts are thirty inches long, two 
yards wide and gored at the top, with an inch 
wide band of cambric, having button-holes 
that fasten over tiny buttons placed on the 
band of the flannel skirt. An infant’s band 
of flannel 22x6 inches, with all edges 
feather-stitched. The night-gowns are thirty- 
two inches long in two pieces, with the upper 
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eDRESSMAKERS*CORNER 


Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
each month any possible question on Home- 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER. 





M. W. B.—Why not use one of the patterns men- 
tioned, and allow two or more inches for each p/ait in 
front, 80 that you can Jay them in deeper? Plaits are 
not laid as deeply now, as it makes a skirt so heavy, 
butthey are wide on the outside, and shaliow beneath. 


Miss E.—The manner of making up your materials 
will depend upon the quantity you have of each. The 
biack will look well as full sleeves, girdie, yoke or 
vest, collar and bias border on edge of skirt, with the 
check for a coat-iail basque, fau-piaited skirt back, 
slightly draped front and one large double box-plait 
on each side. 


IpA—Get a lighter gray plaid for full sleeves and 
front, slightly draped at top toward either side. Cut 
24 plaid on the bias, bringing the squares diamond- 
shaped, 


MARIE—Use velvet of a darker shade than the 
ground of your robe-dress. If sufficiently long cut off 
the border, as this style is rather passee, and have a 
border on the edge of piece velvet, cut bias, with full 
sleeves and yoke of the same. Black will combine 
handsomely with this shade, but the color will be 
brighter. If you do not use any of the border the 
g00ds will also combine with a plaid having the shade 
of the ground prominent. 


MRS. MARY ‘I'.—Black silk, a faille at one dollar, 
or green plaid at eighty-five cents to one dollar, will 
combine with the plain green. Use the silk or plaid 
for full sleeves, collar and corselet, cutting the plaid 
on the bias. Have a fan-plaited to the skirt and three 
double box-plaits on each side that should almost meet 
atthe topin front and slope away over the flat front 
of plaid, cut on the bias. For the Henrietta use a 
darker shade, or biack velvet, or faille francaise for 
full sleeves, yoke, collar, girdle and border on the 
edge of the skirt, which should have a fan or box- 
plaited back, slightly draped front, and one side in 
three wide k:lt-piaits, and the other side arrange in a 
double box-plait. 


A SUBSCRIBER— You can wear black, reddish-brown, 
navy-blue, cream, very dark-green and a deep, almost 
brownish, garnet. 


D. L. P.—A pointed front and slender coat-tail back 
will make you look longer waisted, Wear long waisted 
corsets and taper all basque seams well at the waist- 
line. Pale biue siik will go nicely with rosy cheeks 
anddark skin. Have a belt like the blouse, not a sash, 
and wear the skirtin oroutas you please. From four 
tofive yardsof surah, depending upon your size, how 
long the skirt of it is made and how much fullness 
you allow for the sleeves. 


MINNA—I think the stiffness of the silk will be re- 
moved by hanging it out in the air on a very damp day. 
The French dyers advise sponging biack silk with 
warm coffee, which is strained through muslin, rubbed 
on the right side with a sponge, allowed to become per- 
feetly dry, and then iron with a moderately warm iron 
onthe wrong side. 


Mus. D. J. M.—A single copy of the JOURNAL re- 
ferred to, will cost 10 cents. 


Ess BoUQUET—For a nice dress have fine cashmere 
with velvet ribbon trimming for agirl of fourteen. All 
shades of biue or brown will become the complexion 
described. 


MRs. M. 'T’.—Make the underskirt a plain gored one 
with a deep yoke, and trim witha border of three rows 
of narrow black ribbon. Applique the disks on witha 
chain-stitching and graduate them in size, using three 
for the border. The sleeves and collar should be of 
velvet, and disks could trim the basque as bretelles 
back and front. Use the plaid for full sleeves and a 
tlat front, cut on the bias, with a pointed coat-tall 
basque, flat skirt sides, two box-plaits in front meet- 
ing at the top and slanting to the sides, and a narrow 
fan-plaited back, with a box-plait on either side. Have 
ablue felt hat, with blue silk and veivet striped ribbon 
and blackbirds. 


MAY F.—Your letter was too late for the October 
number. Dark brownish garnet can be worn by 
“medium blondes” that cannot wear other red tints, 
Have cream, China silk for the evening frock; pure 
white is not usually becom!ng to a sallow skin. 


Mus. MARY R.—If you send me your privateaddress 
I will recommend some paper patterns to you for your 
little boy. The genuine Scotch cheviot for fall cloaks 
is fifty six inches wide and about $2.75 a yard. 


Mus. A. L. H.-—Your letter was too late for an early 
reply, but your questions have been answered else- 
where, a8 you will perceive in reading over this page. 








BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will 





cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
them, if the Corset 
is not 


Satisfactory in all respects 


After Three Weeks’ Wear, 
It may be returned to usand 


(ORSETS money will be refunded. 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY, 
Chicago and New York. 





Mrs. C.—You can lengthen the cloak with a band 
of astrakhan, with cuffs and small shoulder-cape or 
coliar of the same. For a fali wrap have a reefer 
jacket in dark blue or brown. The dress have of a 
striped blue or brown cheviot, at SX) to 75 cents a yard. 
Make with a full back, box-plaited front, full topped 
sleeves, and a round waist fitted to the form, with 
noe piaits in place of darts. Have a pointed yoke. 
high collar und girdle, shaped belt of velvet edged 
with a half-inch gimp of braid and tinsel, which will 
brighten the whole dress. 


M. E. C.-—-Surah is always worn, but a failie 
Francaise. at $1 to $1.50, will be handsomer and more 
stylish. Use the velvet for ful! topped sleeves, collar 

oke, and corselet pieces from the side seams, shaped 

0 fit around the edge of the pointed basque, which 
should have a coat-tail back and full fronts shirred to 
the pointed yoke. Have a fan-plaited back. box- 
piaited sides and slightly gathered front. This re- 
quires about twelve yards of silk. 


Mrs. E. C,—There are no works upon dressmaking 
published, except those appearing as instruction books 
with different systems of cutting and fitting, and these 
sonny tell nothing unless in relation with the system, 
which may be had for $5. to $35. The first letters in 
this Department commenced in December 1887, treated 
entirely upon cutting, putting together, finishing and 
sewmg a dress. These probably can be had in back 
numbers of THe Lapres HoME JOURNAL, and form a 
guide to dressmaking. 


ZAL.—Have a blouse front of surah or china silk in 
pink ; frills of lace at neck and wrists. 


CELESTE B. C.—The lightest colored tartan plaid is 
the Victoria, in red and white. ‘l'rim with black velvet 
ribbon for the little girl of six years. 


Mrs. M. E.—Infants’ outfits are written of in this 
number. Dress a boy of three years in cashmere, 
ladies’ cloth, flannel, striped cheviot and plaid kilts 
with plain waists or jackets. 


Miss EMMA.—Brighten the remodeled black si/k with 
sleeves and panel of black silk brocaded with green, 
biue, violet or red blossoms in Pompadour effects, at 
$1.50 to $2.0 a yard. 


IMOGENE D.—Wear Henry II ruffs in white colors 
or black edged with a color, to “conceal a thin neck.” 
A fluffy style of throat dressing is now highly favored, 
Ostrich feather trimming for wraps is $2.75 a yard. 


Boys—aAll kilts have a flat or apron front of one 
wide box-plait, laid in a shallow manner in front, taper- 
ing wider at the bottom and apparently held by ut- 
tons down eneh side; the rest of the plaits are turned 
towardthe centre back, about an inch anda half wide 
and are side or kilt plaite. 


MAGGIE B.—Plaids are very fashionable. Use faille 
sleeves in yours that will match the most prominent 
shade of blue. Certainly make it on the bias. 


Mus. T. 8.—Read answer to “ Maggie B,” and sub- 
stitute gray for blue. 


ALFARE C.—A striped cheviot for every day; cash- 
mere and faille for nice wear, and plaid fora second 
best. ‘Trim the black silk with fine jet gimp. Tea-cown 


of cashmere, with a China or brocaded silk front will 
be the only one to be had for the sum named. 


A SUB-CRIBER, NO. 2.—Folds of scrim, bolting cloth, 
lisse or ribbon are preferred to linen collars and cuffs, 
thoughthe Jatterare still worn with very plain “ hack’ 
gowns or morning dresses of print, flannel, etc. 


BELLE—Shakethe jacket, hang it in the air and brush 
the nap up. If still matted consult a dyer about re- 
dressing it. When putting plush away fur the summer 
first beatand sun it, then fold in a sheet with pieces of 
tar camphor, and finally in papers, gumming al! of the 
edges 80 that nothing can creep in. 





Dressmaking.’ 
who adhere to old methods. 


lady member of the family. 


Form, $6.50; 
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SKIRT AND COMPLETE FORM, 
CLOSED AND OPENED, 


DRY GOODS «t NEW YORK PRICES. 


ITS STRANGE 


How many ladies persist in doing dressmaking in a labori- 
ous, old-fashioned way, as illustrated in ‘* Hints on Home 
Of course, there always will be people 
Such we do not expect to 
interest ; but those who appreciate modern inventions will 
no longer undergo the fatigue of standing while dresses are 
being draped and trimmed, when it can be avoided by 
using HALL’S BAZAR FORM, adjustable to fit any 


Before commencing your Fall sew- 
ing, Send a Money Order for Full 
Skirt Form 
$3.00; Skirt Form, to which bust can 
be added, $3.50. 





in case, 








SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS 
SEE IT. 





HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
833 Broadway, New York. 


Illustrated Circular free if you mention Lapies’ Home Jouagnav. 


“We consider Hall’s Bazar Form the best ever introduced, and recom- 
mend it to our patrons everywhere.” 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 


Ladies! Our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue (sent free) contains 1000 





Illustrations of the newest styles 


| of Ladies’, Childrens’ and Infants’ Costumes, Cloaks, Underwear, Shoes, Gent’s Fur- 


prices in the United States. 





part tucked or box-plaited to fit, and coat or | 


shirt sleeves. Day dresses are a yard long, 
and are made with high puffed sleeves and all 
kinds of fancy tucked, square and pointed 
yokes. The bibs may be of fleecy piqué or 
lawn, lightly quilted. Wrappers are of plain 
or finely striped flannel, feather-stitched, or 
ribbon-bound with a color. The first cap is of 
French lawn, surah or crépe de Chine, with a 
veil of Shetland wool. The cloak may be of 


white camel’s-hair, cashmere, surah, China 
silk or piqué, according to the season. It is 


made with a full, gathered skirt, round waist, 
very full sleeves and a deep collar, and may 
cost $3.00 or $75, but, after all, it is the neat- 


nessof a layette that attracts more than the | 


elaborate trimming and expense. 


nishing Goods, Art Goods, etc., and will enable you to get the best goods at the lowest 
Write at once. 


MAHLER BROS., 503 and 504 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


VELUTINA 


It is sent free, by addressing 





for about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 


equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 


dealers everywhere. “ Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage- 


METAL 
TIPPED 


SEE NAME 





EVER READY DRESS STAY 


** Ever Ready”’ on back of each Stay 
TAKE NONE BUT THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY M’F’G CO., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


ASK FOR THEM 
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ND they were 
married and 
lived happy 
ever after.’’ 
That's the end- 
ing of all the 
rood, sweet, 
love stories in 
life, for even if 
trouble does 
come if two 
people are fond 
of each other 
they can be 
happy in that 
affection and 
* ride over the 
waves of the 
‘troubled sea 
called life, un- 
til they stand 
on the shore 
that means rest, making the journey as they 
should, together. There has never been a 
woman born, a real woman, who did not 
honestly and truly love a bride; who did not 
want to touch and look at all her pretty 
gowns and belongings, and who did not find 
a great pleasure in going to see the ceremony 
and crying for very joy. 

From time immemorial the bride’s gown 
has been white; and if one could only 
have a simple muslin frock it seems as 
if it ought to be of that pure tone, because 
her own heart is thought to be as clean and 
white as is her gown. The white gown and 
the orange blossoms are the privilege of the 
bride, and even if she has to economize and 
give up another gown I can quite appreciate 
the feelings of the girl who insists on the 
white satin, the blossoms and the tulle veil. 
She can never wear this costume but once in 
her life, for after she has become a wife, roses 
must take the place of the orange blossoms 
and the tulle veil is never again assumed. 
Heavy white-corded silk, white velvet, white 
brocade, white mousseline de soie are all 
shown for the bride’s gown; but the real 
wedding material is white satin. True, it 
grows yellow with age, as does ivory; but if 
love is young inthe heart there will be the 
same delight in looking at the folds of the 
wedding-gown that there is in recalling the 
wedding-day. 

A widow who is being married for the 
second time, may wear any color she wishes, if 
she is in traveling costume; but in full dress 
she must have either pale gray or mauve; or, 
if she prefers, some other becoming color, but 
never white; nor should she wear orange 
blossoms. Roses, daisies, or whatever flower 
is suited to the shade of her frock, are proper ; 
but the white, sweet smelling blossom belongs 
entirely to the young girl. 

A widow does not have bridemaids, nor does 
she have a veil. 
It is conceded 
to be in better 
taste for her to 
be married 
very quietly 
and though 
she may feel, 
as well as be, 
young, the 


A DAINTY TOQUE. 
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A MODERN BRIDAL COSTUME. 
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(Illus. No. 1). 


: ate, lg @ young girl are denied her and 
a8 amount of dignity must surround 
her second entrance into married life. 
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Mrs. MALLON will be glad to answer any“ 
question about woman’s wear which may he 
sent to her by 
however, that 
through this 
though, if stamps dre enclosed, she will reply 
by mail. 
care of THE 
phia, Pa 


JOURNAL readers. She asks, 
She be permitted to answer 
Department in the JOURNAL; 


Address all letters to MRS. MALLON, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel 


A BEAUTIFUL BRIDAL COSTUME. 


A typical bridal costume is shown in illus 
tration No.1. It is made of lustrous white 
satin, with a graceful, but not too long a 
train; falling in full heavy folds the train 
needs no decoration, but the front and sides 
of the skirt gre finished with a full plait- 
ing Of tulle, headed by a draped strip 
of tulle, caught at regular intervals with 
bunches of violets. The bodice is close-fitting 
and has the closing concealed under a plastron 
of pearl passementerie; the high collar being 
a band of passementeric. The sleeves are full 
and high and have a band of pearls as their 
finish just below the elbow where the long, 
white undressed kid gloves meet them. <A 
girdle of white tulle defines the outline of the 
basque, a bunch of orange blossoms holding 
it down in front. The hair is arranged high 
on the head, the tulle veil being held in place 
by the tiny wreath of orange blossoms,  Fol- 
lowing the French fashion, no jewelry is worn, 
though there is held in one hand a white 
ivory prayer-book, on the back of which is a 
golden cross. The slippers are of white satin, 
and the stockings of white silk. 


ABOUT THE VEIL. 


Somebody asks how to arrange a veil and 
how far it should extend. You cannot buy a 
veil by the yard; that is tosay, you cannot tell 
how much you need; the proper way is to 
have the storekeeper send a piece of tulle 
and then drape it on the bride head. It 
should fall well over her train though not 
beyond it, and should reach the edge of the 
skirt in front. The orange blossoms are put 
on so that they are only visible after the veil 
is thrown back, which ceremony should be 
performed by two of the bridemuids when 
the newly made husband leans forward to kiss 
the bride. 

In all large cities there are hair-dressers who 
make a business of arranging bride's veils, but 
in smaller ones these helpful people are not 
always to be found; so just remember in put- 
ting it on that while it is light as air it still 
must be firmly pinned in position, and the 
orange blossoms well in place, so that when 
the front partis thrown back they will pre 
sent a perfectly well arranged appearance. 

If one wished, tulle could be substituted for 
the pearl decoration on the costume pictured, 
and it would of course make it much less ex- 
pensive. By-the-bye, it should always be re- 
membered that no matter how beautiful the 
neck and arms of a bride are, she is sinning 
against good form who does not have a high 
neck and long-sleeved bodice, for it must be 
remembered that she is not going to a dance 
or a reception, but toa religious ceremony 
that means the joy or misery of her future 
life, and, while everything may be as merry 
as a marriage bell, in the bride’s frock there 
should be an expression of her knowledge of 

that which she is undertak- 
ing. People who say there is 
no expression in dress and 
\ that it means nothing, are 
simply people who have never 
taken the trouble to study out 
the why and wherefore we put 


AN our dear girl brides in’ pure 
av 


white, why the orange blos- 
Vv som is worn by them, the little 
slipper thrown after them, or 
why they are inundated with 
a shower of rice. Customs and 
costumes, my friend, make 
not only many times the his- 
tory of the world, but the his- 
tory of the heart. 


EFFECTS IN BROCADES. 


srocades that look like pic- 
tures, heavy silks that shim- 
mer and glisten like a rain- 
bow in their many colors, lus- 
trous satins, and heavy, dull 
black silks are shown for the 
new longcoats. The brocades 
all have dark grounds with 
large conventional flowers 
upon them, either in colors, or 
in gold or silver. A very 
magnificent material is dark- 
blue satin, with crescents and 
full moons wrought in gold 
thread, and tiny little stars 
here and there and every where 
upon it. The rainbow or ombre 
effect, the many colors shading 
into soft dark ones, is shown 
both in silk and satin, but the 
becomingness of this is doubt- 
} ful for as the different lights 
strike the stuff, the different 
tints contrast with the com- 
plexion, and though one may 
have a skin like a peach at 
one moment, it may be that 
of a lemon at the next. 

People who like a touch of 
color in a wrap find it in bro- 
cade. Elderly ladies who do 
not care for the color may use 
plain, rich black brocade, and 
evolve from it a very rich wrap. Lace passe- 
menterie in silk or jet, or, indeed, any decora- 
tion fancied may be used. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONABLE COAT. 


Black brocades show purple jonquils, pink 
roses, yellow chrysanthemums, bunches of vio- 
lets, crimson orchids and almost every flower 
thought of, not only in their natural size, but 
with astem and afew leaves attached toeach. 
The ellect is very rich and the material makes 
the most beautiful coat For some one who 
does not care for such an elaborate wrap as 
this, a dull silk or a plain satin may be chosen 
the lace trimming giving it an elaborate air. 
The woman who is even less desirous of 
having her wrap conspicuous, or finds the 
other materials too dressy for just what she 
wants, will have her long coat in Henrietta 
cloth, in light diagonal or in any soft black 
material she may fancy. Usually these wraps 
are lined with a light-weight silk, but if it is 
intended that they are to be worn all winter 
a warmer lining would be advisable; that is, 
flannel could be laid between the outer and 
inner fabrics. 

A very handsome coat of this sort is shown 
at illustration No. 2. 


A HANDSOME BROCADED COAT. 
Black brocade, with a bunch of violets as 
its figure, is used for making this coat, which 














A YOUNG GIRL’S WINTER COAT. 


(Illus. 


is tightly fitted in the back and has loose 
fronts, the entire garment reaching quite to 
the edge of the skirt; the decoration is very 
simple. Around the collar, which is a high 
one of plain satin, is a full deep cape-like 
plaiting, of black Chantilly lace, and on each 
side of the opening is a cascade of black lace 
that when the wrap is fastened together 
seems to form one broad jabot. From under 
the arms, at each side, starts a broad, black 
satin ribbon that is tied over the lace in long 
loopsandends. ‘Thesleeves are quite full and 
held in at the wrist by lace cuffs. The gloves 
are of pale lavender «dressed kid, with heavy 
stitching of black on the back. The toque- 
like bonnet is of black velvet, with two 
mauve tips held down in front by a jet butter- 
fly. The ties come from the back and are of 
black velvet ribbon, arranged in a prim little 
bow just in front. 

ringe er fur may take the place of the 
lace, but they will not carry out the effect of 
the wrap which is that we designate as ‘‘ frou- 
frou,” because we know of no other name to give 
it, and because the soft frills of lace always 
seem to have a singularly feminine look. On 
the materials used for these coats, fur would 
be apt to look a little heavy; still it has been 
used, though it shows to much better advan- 
tage where a coat is tight-fitting and of cloth 
or some heavy suiting. 

Very properly this coat is not intended for 
young girls; it has essentially a matronly air, 
and though the matron may be as young as 
the girl beside her she still claims this as her 
special right, and all the modistes give it to her. 


THE YOUNG GIRL’S COAT. 


The coat for the young girl, though many 
a matron will wear it, is delineated well in 
illustration No, 3. It is close-fitting, closed 
invisibly down the front, and reaches almost 
midway of the skirt. This is of dark-blue 
diagonal, which seems to have a special vogue 
given it thisseason. The sleeves are high and 
have astheir finish cuffs of black marten. The 
collar is one of the numerous Medici shape, 
coming high up about the throat and having 
underneath it a pointed plastron that gives a 
revers effect in the front, and in turned-over 
collar fashion in the back. The muff is of 
black marten, and is a little larger than the 
one mademoiselle carried last season, for in 
this she can get both her hands comfortably. 
The gloves are heavy tanned walking ones, 
stitched with silk the same color. The hat is 
a box turban of blue felt, haying its brim 
faced with blue velvet, and its only decoration 
is a wing coquettishly placed on one side. 
With such a hat the hair is, of course, worn 
low, and ashort, fluffy bang just permits its 
edge to show from underthe brim. <A very 
bright scarlet cloth is also developed in this 
style. and trimmed with black astrachan; but 
as it is possible that the fluffy furs will be in 
vogue this season, the black marten is more to 
be commended. 

How many people know that the black 
marten is the darkest natural fur? Not you, 
mademoiselle, and yet after all it is worth 
while knowing something about your belong- 
ings, is it not? 
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THE REIGN OF THE OSTRICH. 


Certainly the gentlemanly ostrich must be 
suffering dreadful and dire agony, or he must 
be delighted at seeing his plumage decorate al] 
womankind. Long plumes wave upon hats, 
small ones encircle throats, and very fine 
and very long ones are made into boas. They 
need to be handled with extreme care, but 
after one has laid down the golden ducats 
necessary for them, they are tolerably certain 
to get this extreme care. 

The boas, it must be remembered, are not 
knotted, but should be tied with a narrow 
ribbon or else worn loose. The small ones 
simply fit about the throat and are always tied 
close to position with a ribbon. They should 
fit the throat, as a loose one does not fulfil! its 
duty in life in any way, not framing the face 
well and looking rather untidy. 

On hats, plumes are waving and swirling, 
tiny tips are standing up in front just as do 
the three feathers that form the crest of the 
Prince of Wales, and to possess a collection 
of plumes large enough to trim a big hat 
seems to be the one thing desired of woman- 
kind. Now, if she be a wise woman and has 
made up her mind what kind of a hat she 
wants, she will go through her millinery 
boxes, strip every hat of its feathers, and take 
them all down to the dyers that they may 
come out of the bath a uniform color, and 
almost hide the chapeau by their number and 
beauty. ‘The best color to dye feathers is 
black, but unless feathers are very handsome 
they do not seem to obtain the glossy black 
that should be theirs by right. Kich browns, 
dark blues, and deep crimsons are shades 
commended to the economical woman who 
proposes that two white, one gray, a rose- 
colored anda Nile green feather, shall, after 
their bath in the dyer’s tub, be one color. 


FEATHER HATS. 

The arrangement of feathers is an art—that 
is, the arrangement of them so that they look 
well. In putting thenry on your big hat just 
remember this: that in millinery 
a pin is sometimes more effica- 
j cious than a stitch, for the stitch 
Mh _, Will flatten a curve right out, 
“et” while a stealthy, thin, black pin 
” will retain the plumy position 
and never break the artistic curve 
that you desire. 

The hats are not so large as 
might be imagined from the de 
scription of them; but a hat that 
is feather-trimmed must be a hat 
that is covered with feathers. 
Very often when the brim is tilted 
up a little just in front, a saucy 
tip will stare you in the face, and 
caught by a knot of velvet that 
rests just on the hair, is effective 
in bringing out its color. On 
bonnets, small plumes are light, 
and bunches of them are arranged 
just in front. The effect is cer- 
tainly trying, and before you get 
such a chapeau try it on again 
and again, or else it will become a horror in 
your sight and you will have the doubtful 
pleasure of wearing a fashionable bonnet 
utterly unsuited to your face and utterly un- 
becoming. 


No. 3). 


A DAINTY TOQUE, 

A very dainty one is here in illustration head 
ing this page. Itis the small, low, toque-shape 
that has made itself a place in the feminine 
heart; draped over the soft frame is golden- 
brown velvet, and just in front are three small 
tipsof deep mauve posed in the Prince of Wales 





A HANDSOME BROCADED COaT. (Illus. No. 2) 


fashion, and apparently growing there, as 
nothing visible holds them in place. The 
ribbon ties are of golden-brown velvet, and 
are looped in the usual fashion. The bang 
shows well from under this shape, which is 
one of the reasons why it is liked by women, 
who realize the artistic value that the soft 
fluffy framing of the hair gives the face. 
Positive contrasts are seen on the fashionable 
chapeau, metallic-blue being on a green, scar- 
let on mode, mauve on brown or green, 
yellow on white, or rose-pink on gray. These 
contrasts are unique and artistic. 
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Se little 
men and 
women 

were never 

more pictur- 

esquely, of 

more sensibly 

dressed than 

they are just 

now, No light 

colors are seen 

on them, and 

while a very 

smart effect is 

produced, the 

comfort of the 

gown or coat is 

first consid- 

ered. Long, 

full, quaint 

‘THE FASHIONABLE PLUMED HAT, CO#'S, Care- 
fully smocked, 


ure chosen for little girls and are developed in 
brown, blue, deep scarlet, and, oceasionally, 
black, as well as a queer green that is almost a 
billiard color. Their bonnets are large. shirred 
ones made either of the same material as their 
coats, or if that should be too he “avy, of silk to 
match, and these are tied down well under 
the chin so that the cold, chill winds are ke »pt 
from the tiny face and the e arache is not con- 
tinually suggested. 


Larger girls wear enormous felt hats in- 
stead of bonnets, and these have upon them 
either an interesting family of birds, a long 


plume, or, if avery simple hat is wanted, rib 


bon bows may be the only decoration. Plaids 
are liked for both boys and girls, but are 
specially fancied for the kilts worn by the 
little fellows who are not counted among the 
big boys, and yet do not rank, except in the 
hearts of their mothers, as among the babies 


A FASHIONABLE NURSE AND HER CHARGE. 

A small boy in his very best 
panied by his nurse, is Shown in iNust re ition 
No. 5. The little man wears a plaid kilt that 
shows browns and scarlets, and has a line of 
vellow threading it that is brightening in its 
eilect. The tiny knee-breeches that have 
made all petticoats unnecessary, are of brown 
cloth, but they do not show as they reach just 
to the knee. The stockings are brown merino 
reaching far up on the legs and fastened by 
suspenders ; while the boots are of black kid 
with patent-leather vamps, buttoning at the 


vet up, accom 


side. The little coat is of plain brown cloth, 
and while fitted in the cal k, is loose in front 
und has that something = vives joy to 
¥ heart of every boy, i two real pockets, 


\ deep yoke-like collar of yi velvet is fas 


tened to the coat, and over this is worn a 
collar of Trish point The hat is a large, 
brown felt of the shape worn in the days of 
vood Prince Charlie, and two light-brown 
plumes form its sole trimming, but they are 
long enough and full enough to make any 
other decoration needless.. The blonde hair 
is allowed to fall) straight and makes a 
soft, pretty framing for the little face. Now, 
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COSTUME FOR CHILD AND NURSE. 


the little master has 2 number of kilts made 
after this fashion, plain and plaid, and every 
one of them are just as simple, and every one 
shows the good sense of the mother who 
supervises his wardrobe. 

With him is his nurse, dressed as La Mode 
demands that a nurse shall be. She has on a 
plain, black gown, a very long, white apron 
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finished at the edge with tucks 
and insertion, and a deep cloak 


of gray cashmere. Her white 
cap sets well forward on her 
head, and the ribbon of it being 


tied in a bow in front and then 
streaming in long ends behind, 
is of deep purple. This com 
bination of colors seems at 
first rather dull, but it is the 
one affected by nurses whose 
babies have commenced to 
walk—indeed, we have forgotten when they 
first learned—and who do, to a certain degree, 
combine the duties of nurse and nurse ry gover- 
ness. She will teach herlittle charge to speak 
French, and take him through the intricacies 
of the alp habet. 


THE SHEATH-LIKE SKIRT. 
The fashionable skirt unchanged in its 
simplicity, and the more closely it fits the fig- 
ure the more does it seem to be approved of. 


1s 


Very many modistes are having a short gore 
just down the centre of the front width to 
make it set more smoothly, and all the full 


ness is in the plaits at the back. An extreme 
ly pretty gown of this kind is made of dark 
blue serge ; it is fitted very closely and tinished 
with absolute plainness. The bodice is long 
for a basque, and while fitting to the 
figure in the back, has semi-loose fronts that 
flare away and show a waistcoat of scarlet 
cloth heavily overlaid with a passementerie of 
black braid. The cuffS and collars are of 
scarlet, the braid decorating them; the hat 
worn with this outfit is alarge dark-blue one 
trimmed with black plumes. Black gloves are 
worn, and a large, black bearskin muff 
carried. 


close 
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A SUIT OF HOMESPUN. 

A very smart-looking costume 
homespun, with flecks of white 
looking as if they were tiny threads that had 
been left in by mistake. The bodice of it 
shown in illustration No. 6. This has a short, 
basque back, and jacket fronts that fit as per- 
fectly as if they were buttoned close together. 
The soft, full gilet is of white silk, and is ap- 
parently confined by two little chains that 
button it, and are of gold with an 
imitation pearl here and there upon them. 
Buttons that look like unpolished pearls are 
on each side, and at the waist-line is a strap of 
the cloth that fastens underneath, 


is of brown 
all over it, 


Is 


ACTOSS 


forming in 
this way a girdle, and concealing the end of 
the vest. The sleeves are raised on the 
shoulder just a little, have a pull of the silk 
inserted at the wrist, while the high collar is 


simply of the cloth. The skirt worn with this 
is a close-fitting one, that while its fullness is 
entirely in the back, does not interfere with 
the wearer's taking as long steps as she wishes, 

When this gown is assumed for street wear, 
the hat worn with it is a box-turban of brown 
felt, with three full feather pompons placed on 
one side near the front. 

ABOUT VESTS OR WAISTCOATS. 

In plain cloth costumes a fancy is shown 
for a“ full Moliere vest, of bright plaid silk 
This is belted in with acloth strap, but al 
lowed to come in a pulf quite a distance below 


the belt. As the silk is soft, the effect is very 
pretty, but if it were attempted in’ still 
brocades or heavy velvets it would simply be 
clumsy looking. <A blue serge shows a waist 
coat of this sort made of surah silk in the 
Fife plaids, while another of dark green shows 
the always beautiful one that belongs to the 
(iordon clan 

For entire suits, re the plaids are 
most effective, it cannot be denied that one 
would tire much less of a plain color. There 
are so many beautiful effects in the weaving 
of stuffs that one does not, of necessity, choose 
a smooth-surfaced one. The rather rough 
serges, the diagonals, the heavy wools and 
the bouclé, or knotted effects, will all be in 
vogue; in fact, have already been given the 
stump of Dame Fashion's approval. 

The diagonals are particularly good, and it 
must be remembered about them, if one is 
stout and not very tall, they have rather the 
effect of adding to, than taking from the 
height With a close-fitting suit trimmed 





with smooth, in prefer 


fluffy 


ence to fur, a 
small bonnet can al- 
Ways be worn, but the 
costume with very 
high, full sleeves, with 
either feather or fur 


trimmings, demand the 
plumed hat, 


THE PLUMED HAT. 

A very 
be gained 
rangement 
on the large 
the picture shown at 
the head of this page 
The hat itself is a very 
fine French felt, of 
deep claret color, un- 
derfaced very smoothly 
with black velvet. It 
is bent up in the back, 
so that it not in- 
terfere with the hair, 
and on it are then 
poised four medium 
and one long plume 
The shorter ones com 
pletely cover the crown, 
while the long one, ex 
tending over the brim, 
falls on the hair. Ifa 
unique effect is desired, 
a small bunch of pur- 
ple velvet violets may 


yood idea can 
of the ar 
of plumes 
hats from 


does 


. be put just under the 

(Illus. No. 5). brim close to the 
crown, and rest on the 

head. Their arrangement being such they 


are not seen except when the full face of the 
wearer is visible. 


A large, yellowish-brown felt shows three 
tips of black arranged in Prince of Wales 
fashion at the back, while three very, very 


tiny ones are poised well under the brim so 


that they rest on the hair. 


HATS AND THEIR DECORATIONS. 


All shades of brown may have black plumes 
upon them; so may all the greens, blues, scar- 
lets and purples. The purples seen in felt are 
gloomy enough in tone to be called black: 
large hats intended for afternoon 
receptions, are of cream-white felt, 
old-rose, pinkish mauve and Nile 
green. These are invariably trimmed 
with black velvet and black plumes, 
and make delight to the girl who is 
fond of getting herself up 


in artistic fashion. With 
a mauve gown that has 


high puffed velvet sleeves, 
that is very long-waisted 
and held in by a fanciful 
girdle, the skirt with a 
tiny train just touching 
the ground, and a mauve 





hat trimmed with black 
velvet, made. 
moiselle feels that 
all the artists of 
the Royal Acad- 
emy, and all the 
aspirants for 
fame with pencil 
or brush, would 
nod approval at 
her as she goes up 
the stairway of a 
house where she 
is to take her af- 4 
ternoon tea, y 

The coiffure pre- , 
ferred with the MMAAWNI Ui 
large hats is un- SS 
changed; that is, SSS 
the hair is either : ayF > 
knotted, or loosely y { \ | 
twisted at the Nl I} | 
back, while the (If | | HV \y\ 
bangis flutly, but eects | | 
not too thick in 7 = i 
front. An all- 


black get-up made 4 SMART COSTUME 


like the mauve one just described, is extremely 
artistic, and worn by a woman whose hair 
has a glow of gold in it and whose cheeks 
have the flush of health upon them, it makes 
her a veritable picture. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS WORTH FOLLOWING. 


She has come up to me and complained thal 
her gown does not fit—this dear generat 
woman, whose interest in her gown is of 
importance, for she is your neighbor aid mine. 
It is too tight about the waist 
and too full across the bust, and 
she does not understand how 
such a thing could possibly 
happen, because, when she was 
fitted, she wore a perfectly new 
pair of corsets. I have asked 
her if she has worn the same 
pair ever since. She does not 
see much sense in my question, 
but she answers “ No,” and in 
that nois the reason why the 

hodice isn't right. 
No bodice will fit 
well that is worn 
one day with one- 
shape corset and one 
day with another. 
Continue to wear 
with a new frock 
the corset which 
you had on when 
it was tried on you. 
Just remember if, 
when you were 
fitted, you did not 
wear a long-waisted, 
high-busted corset, 
while to-day, just 
because they were 
. handy, you put on 
a pair of short- 
waisted, low-busted 
ones, that you got to 
wear with an Em- 
pire gown. 
F And when you 
complain of the 
length of your skirt, 
remember what 
boots you had on, 
and that half an 
inch in the heel makes a great deal of differ- 
ence, It is right and just that you should 
have what you pay for, and any honest tailor 
will give it to you, and he is the only one worth 
your while to trade with. 


(Illus. No. 6.) 
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We cut and make 
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to order, 


Our new Winter catalogue 
issued, 
twenty styles of Ladies’ Misses’ 
Cloaks of all kinds in Cloth, 


Cloths and Plushes from 
the garments, to se le et from on 
samples comprise everything th: 


beavers. new Scotch plaids; 
just added 
ciated, 


“a new assortment of 


general Falland Winter wear 
cloths 
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Three-quarter length Jackets, 34.25; 
Plush Capes, $6.25! 
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Sealskin Jackets, Ss 
higher qualities up to the finest anc 
is the 
It contains itu strations, 


Plush and Sealskin, 
together with a 48-inch linen tape-measure, 
perfect-fitting garments) and more than 
which 


screws, diagonals, wide-wales, kerseys, imported cheviots, jersey cloth, chevrons, 
‘also Emglish seal plushes in ‘different ayy 


You may select any style 
order for you from any of our Cloths or plushes. 
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THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 21 Wooster St., New York City. 


NEED A CLOAK? 


you should see our catalogue and sample 


Manufacturers of Cloaks, and by selling direct to you 
tiler’s profits. 


We cut and make every garment to order, thus insuring 
a pe mo t fit and an elegant finish. 


pay all express charges on goods purchased from us no 


matter how large or small the amount, or how great the distance. 


and sell Ladies’ or Misses’ stylish Tailor- made Jackets, 
elegant Ulsters or Newmarkets, $6.25; Raglans, 
Plush Jackets, $12.95; Plush Wraps or Modjes- 
Child’s Coat, $3.95; Misses’ Newmarkets, 4.75; Fur 
ae sand Ulsters, etc., etc. Also many other styles and 
most expensive gar me nts. 
finest Fashion Book of Cloaks that we have ever 
lese riptions and prices of more than one hundred and 
and Children’s Jackets, Wraps, Capes, Newmarkets and 
We will send it to you by return mail, 
new measurement diagram (which insures 


“ FORTY SAMPLES Suc: 


make 

rece ipt of four cents in Stam ps to prepay postage, Our 
it is stylish and desirable in Cloakings, including Cork 
Srenc *h 

We have 
2 seen to be appre- 
from our catalogue and we will make it to 


all-wool imported cloths, that must 
you desire 


We also sell cloth and plush by the yard to ladies who 
You cannot imagine what an eidannt garment you 
Write 
refer to the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank, New York. 
JOURNAL. 








feMail , 






OUR SPECIAL 


Cc ae > 


4 
~ 
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W RITE A POSTAL CARD and get THIS 

BEAUTIFUL BOOK. Our garments are 
all made from the best wearing and most beau- 
tiful GENUINE SEAL PLUSHES, elegant lin- 
ings, newest correct shapes and styles, and are 
of superior fit, finish and workmanshi THE 
EXTREME LOW PRICES INSURE “WON- 
DERFUL SALE. The book also contains a 
complete descriptive price-list of our enormous 
stock of 


DRESS SILKS and VELVETS. 


You should not be without this catalogue. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY, mentioning this 
paper. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


Offers all leading 
fashionable styles of 
Fur Shoulder - Capes 
at lowest possible 
prices at which reli- 
able furs can be 
sold. 


<M 


124 West 42d St., and 
A 103 Prince St., 
\\\ New York. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed 
free to out-of-town 
buyers, 








Wear & Fur CAPES 
Caps MUFFS & Eto © 
a “OUR Own MANUFACTURE . 
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THE ABOVE PICTURES REPRESENT OUR 
No. 3138. Fine quality Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- 
ders, good beaver satin lining, all sizes, only . $5.00 
See catalogue for great variety capes, $3.00 to $50.00. 
No. 4G@4. Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 inches long 
good satin lining, high shoulders, eight genuine seal 


olives, allsizes,only . $10.00 
No. 452. Ve ry fine Seal Plush Jacket a full Plush 
Vest, fine satin lining, six-inch Plush facing, eight 


genuine seal olives, 27 inches long, only, ° 16.75 

No, 526. This is the finest garment n America for 
the price, must be seen to be appreciated. 40 inches 
long, very elegant materials and em 
worth #40.00, only. 

Sizes in all the above run 32 to 4 in. bust ww 
Any cloak not especially made to order, can be re- 
turned and money will be cheerfully and promptly 
refunded, See our catalogue for coicest goods, latest 
styles and lowest prices. Enormous variety. 


75 State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘Fast Black Stockings. 


Weguarantee an absolute. 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve by wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wear- 
ing qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each pair. 





The Cleanfast — Co., 
927 Broadway, New York. 
2 West I4th St., New York. 


107 S. State St., ce hicago. 

49 West Street, Boston. 

66 W. 4th St., Harm’ 8 Palais 
Royal, Cincinnati. 

57 Euc lid Ave., Cleveland. 

519 Olive St., St. Louis. 


| PURCHASING AGENT. faa’ M. Mawson, 430 


East Zist Street, New York. Write for eifcular. 


PATENTS 8 FRANKLIN H. HOUGH Washington, D. C. 





Send for price-list 





o attorney's fee until patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’sa Guide, 
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side the usual plain effect is produced, 





OMANS 


ST eo 


on mere JHE inclination of 
American women who 
have passed thirty-five, 
isto dress a little bit 
older than they ought 
to When forty-five 
and fifty come there 
is, of course, a certain 
quiet dignity required 
in one’s gowns; but if 
you have a particle of 
influence over her, my dear girl, don't let 
mother dress too old There is no reason why 
a woman should look like a mummy when her 
heart is only twenty years old,even if she has a 
crown of gray hair encircling her head 
Somebody wrote and asked me if I would not 
say something about materials and gowns for 
middle-aged women. Now, the middle-aged 
woman is not doing her duty to herself or 
her mankind if she looks middle-aged, and the 
elderly one is only correct when she suggests 
to you that she is just middle-aged. The 
quiet, rich cloths, the heavy brocades for in- 
) me wear, and the silks that seem to stand 
alone and have their purpose for ceremonial 
occasions, are suited to all. 


A REFINED COSTUME. 


At illustration No. 8 is a gown specially de- 








signed for the woman of about fifty, though it 


must be remembered that if she wishes to 


elaborate this with more decoration it will be 


Golden- 
surfaced, is used 
skirt has the usual 


in perfectly good taste to do so 
brown cloth, smooth 
for it. The foundation 


edge finish in the way of a fine plaiting; the 


tablier is long and almost plain, only a 
few wrinkles showing quite near the waist 
line. At a panel striped with 
black braid, while in the back and the other 
The 
basque is aclose-fitting one, closed with small, 
brown crocheted buttons, and having a 
yinted plastron formed by the braid. The 
high collar is covered with braid, and the 


one side is 


sleeves, raised very little, havea braid trim 


ming which simulates the cuffs. The bonnet 
is of brown velvet, with loops of black ribbon 


and a brown-and-gold butterfly just in front. 


The ties are of brown velvet ribbon. 
In looking at this costume, the woman who 
is inclined to be a little stout will see that 


every portion of it, including the decoration, 


is designed with a view of adding to her 
height rather than her width. The mistake is 
not made of fitting the tablier so closely that 
her size is intensified, but the slightly 
wrinkled front serves to hide it. A very 
stout woman with a very close-fitting frock on 
is entirely too suggestive of a well stuffed pin- 
cushion, and she who wishes to hide her 
curves, as well as she who wants to conceal 
her angles, must do it by meansof a drapery. 
This gown could be developed in almost any 
material, but as brown is one of the smartest 
colors of the season, and as smooth cloth is al- 
ways in good taste, it would seem as if this 
combination were the best. The dark blues, 
deep greens and mauves, that are almost black, 
are in good taste on women who are willing 
themselves to be called middle-aged, 


if 


ae ee 
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wees 
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A REFINED COSTUME FOR MIDDLE- 


Curiously enough, one of the most becoming 
shades to the elderly lady is rose-pink. Of 
course this is meant for a house dress or tea- 
gown. The color must not hint of salmon, 
nor of yellow, but be the neat, pure pink that 
comes in the heart of a rose or is seen in a car- 
nation. Thecomplexion is given a pretty flush 
by this shade and the gray hair looks whiter. 


GEARY, 


EDITED BY M8 MALLON 


FURS OF THE SEASON. 
“4,9 Lord Beaconsfield is 
_— Gf credited, rightly or wrongly 
} with saying that he Would 
/ mistrust a W Whe 


not havea keen appreciation 
of fine furs and real laces 


Fur will form a i © pM t I 
the dressing of the season, for 
it is used extensively ; a 


trimming on the different 
its; and fur jackets, capes, coats and long 
Wraps made entirely of fur, bid fair tobe more 
popular than they ever were before In the 
first part of the season is assumed the tiny 
little cravatte that is really the entire mink 
stuffed and fastening just at 
with his tail depending over the 
In Gunther's they show the sables 


or sable cleverly 
one sire 


shoulde 


with eves of real gems—sapphires, diamonds 
and rubies being used for this Purpose 

but most of us are satisfied with the eyes 
imitating those of the littl animal who 


is permitted to literally enciicle the neck of 
maidens. Next come the 
these ure higher on the shoulders, and longer, 
reaching to the back and 
six or eight inches 


beauteous CUpes; 
Waist-line in the 
coming to a point in fromt 
below the waist Phey have the high, turned- 
over collar, wired so that, if ome wishes, it 
may be broken just in front after the fashion 
of the Piccadilly, and they also are shown with 
u Medici, Elizabethan and Marie Antoinette 
shapes The effect is most charming when 
one of these wide collars is turned up, 
for rich furs seem to have the fair faces 
above them buried fairly in their depths, 
For the capes almost every fur is used 
Persian Jamb, astrachen, mink, Hudson Bay 
sable and, best of all, real sable. Fortunate 
is the woman who gets this. Another style 
of cape that will probably lave many ad 
mirers, has the usual shaped back and long 
tabs in front; itis developed in Persian lamb, 
This is extremely smart-looking and, worn 
Witha gown having a band of Persian lamb 
about the edge, will form a most effective 
costume, Another pretty stVle of cape folds 
overthe breast ina double-breasted way, sug 
gestive of a short shawl, a style, by-the-bye, 
thatatall, slender girl would find becoming to 
her. When it gets too cold for the cape alone, 
though many women wear them all winter, 
the tight-fitting jacket is then considered At 
Gunther's they have quite the most marvelous 
one yet shown, for although the richest of seal 
is used for it, it fits as perfectly as if it were 
undressed kid, and has the chie air only given 
to furs by the American designer ; foralthough 
fur wraps may be gotten a little cheaper on 
the other side, they are almost invariably 
clumsy and ill-fitting. 


seal, 


SEALSKIN IN A REEFER JACKET. 

(Illustration No. 9). The reefer jacket is a 
coat that specially provokes the approbation 
of mankind; it has a jaunty sort of an air 
that suggests comfort, and yet to be a success, 
it must be well-fitted. This fits closely in the 
back, has the double-breasted loose fronts and 
is fastened, as illustrated, by bars of seal, 
caught by silk loops. The shawl-collar and 
broad lapels vive special Sty le to the coat; and 
the sleeves, slightly raised and fitting the arm 
with ease, carry out fully the idea of the com- 
fortable jacket, the design of which is stolen 
from him who goes sailing upon the high seas. | 
The pockets are properly cut on the outside, 
and the girl who wishes to pose well for a | 


picture, strikes just this attitude, forthe hand | 
in the pocket gives a picturesque curve to the | 


arm. The coat is lined with a brown-and 


white brocade that harmonize with the deep | 


brown shade of the fur. 
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AGED WOMEN. (Illus. No. 8). 


| 
| 
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The hat is one of the popular toreador 


shape, of brown felt, its edge being bound 
with brown velvet. The pompons are formed 


of tiny loops of brown velvet ribbon, and two 
high loops of a wider ribbon are wired to 


stand up far above them. This style is en- 


tirely new and is likely to remain in vogue 


for some time. 


collar is also of it as well 
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SOME OTHER SEAL JACKETS. 


A very effective little jacket with a close 
fitting buck and double-breasted front, is of 
‘ i shows a Russian collar of sea otter 
ind ver eep | Slut ¢ | Phe back seams 
below the waist are lel open and a turret 
eflect 1s ] ‘ ed thil i A fine quality 
f 1% in lamb is that whichis known as 
the silky, and which has a gloss that is not 
unlike that of satin Adapted to the shape 
just described is one of seal, which has the 
entire sleeves made of silky Persian: the | 


as the facing which 
extends on the inner side the full depth of the 
jacket 








A SEALSKIN REEFER JACKET. (Illus. No. 9). 


The lining is of black brocade with a rose 


colored morning glory upon it. Artistic 
furriers have arrived at the conclusion that 
extremely handsome furs demand handsome 
linings, beautiful brocades. chosen 
with a special view to their effect on the fur, 
are in vogue, 


FALL 1890, 


Those who wish to procure Advance 
Styles in Dry Goods for the Fall Season 
should order samples early. 

Many of the leading lines of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Laces and Trimmings are now 
arriving, and cannot be duplicated when 
once sold. 


and so 





We endeavor to fill orders for samples 
or for goods the day they are received. 


James MeCteery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





BOSTON | 
Dry Goods House 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fall and Winter goods in the most 
fashionable shades and the finest quali- 


ties. Samples sent on application. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 


Cor. 11th and F Sts., N. W. 


JHILADELP A’S Purchasing Bureau for 
every description of goods: free of charge; best refer- 
ences given; orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Send forcircular. MISS L. C. WILSON, 712 Pine St. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING For ladies, without 
GONIGAL, 37 College Place, New Ta em . a. 
for samples and circular. 











RUGS Turkish Patterns. Catalogue free. FE. S. 
§ FROST & CO. 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass 








Fast Colors, The Best Calico iv..cicee eS ia! 
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THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 


THE WORLD AROUND. 
PERFECT-FITTING DRESSES, 


Any tady can now learn to cut perfect-fitting dresses. 
FREE FOR 30 DAYS, TO TEST AT YOUROWN HOME. 
Beware of Tin and Paste-board Imitations. 

PATENTED 87 -} b 
SJ Beware or 1 Abe 
| PAS) EBCARD IMITATIONS \y 


Tailor’s Square 


Ever Invented. 


the 


“posuem sAUm[e suy ys 
7BY MH Ie wy Dy CAayeMEsoIGg 


The Only Imprevement 
NOA 0} B)Y, 2948 ‘UEpEyy 


on 


7 7 
As Useful as the Sewing Machine. 
Easy to Learn, Rapid to Use. 
Fits Every Form, ‘ollows Every Fashion, 
No matter how many Squares, Charts, or Imitations 
you may learn, you cannot compete with this Machine in 
cutting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect-Fitting Garments. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
Send now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 4nQ 
LIBERAL OFFER, FREE. 
The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 West 47TH 8t., New York Ciry, 





+. MCGABE’S 


Sanative 


CORSETS. 


Neat, PERFECT FITTING, 
comfortable and durable, 
SIDE FLEXIBLE and AbB- 
SOLUTELY UNBREAKA- 
BLE. Back Self-Adjusting 
W hole construction novel, 
giving neat and graceful 
figure. Dress Makers praise 
them. A_ steady stream of 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTI- 
MONIALS attest their EX- 
TRAORDINARY POPULAR. 
ITY. Send for free Catalogue 
of Corsets and HEALTH 
WAISTS. All goods guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 
> - LADY inducements to 

ADY ACENTS. 

ST. LOUIS CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


BABIES, 
YOUNG LADIES, 
MARRIED LADIES, 


Your white garments, aprons, pillow-shams, 
etc., should be made of the 


CAMBRIC LAWN 


and NAINSOOK 


made by the King Philip Mills. 

Orders easily filled by mail. These goods 
should be for sale in every retail store in the 
United States. Send stamp for samples. 


KING PHILIP MILLS 
83 Worth Street, - New York City. 











DON’T FAIL TO BUY THE 

‘*Dragon”’ 

Fast Black 
Dress 
Fabrics, 


ait a In Plain, Lace and 
cmpreres Plaid Effects. 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST. 





Does not Crock 
or Fade. 














IT IS DRESSY, and a 
Great Fitter and Wearer. 


FARGO’S 
2.90 


| Made 
Ladies’ Boot, 3 
COAT and 
Dongola KID. 
OPERA and 
COMMON 







Nyy Jb 


The best Ladies’ Shoe ever offered for the money. 
Made in Ladies’ and Misses’ sizes. Ask your dealer for 
FARGO’S 82.50 Ladies’ Boot, and if he does 
not keep them, send to us for the style and size you want, 
and we will furnish them on receipt of price. Send for 
descriptive list of styles, and a pocket mirror. 

Cc. HM. FARGO & CO, Chicago. 





 BOST ON Ovdeve by, mail. Send stamp 
; r or circular. MRS. A. : 
SHOPPING. Brock, 56 spring street. 
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the necessary warmth for all days that are not 
absolutely freezing. Feathers play such an 


> 
important part in the garnitures of the ~~, “( —/ 
WORI season that their use, as boas or collarettes > (cS 5 
(2 with street gowns, continues to obtain, as I om 4 ) 
predicted it would some time ago. 
5 BS el iH) SHION A VELVET AND STUFF COSTUME, Shs . A 
iy Y The crescent, which is a at ‘ RS y i AIS er ( 





almost as popular as 


WATT EDITED BY MARS MALLON the fleur de lis, is shown woven on many of MMe 


; y 
yy the rough cloths. This gown, (Illustration lf f fe Cr ( 
- No. 2) is made of steel-blue suiting, upon J, my Dh) bee 





Mrs. MALLON will, in this Department also, which is wrought a crescent in black, com- fs 
be happy to answer any question appertaining to bined with black velvet. The effect so much Nes 4 if ) 1) NOwT y 
the more expensive fashions of women which liked by artists in making gowns, of a cos- 





the JOURNAL readers may sen tume that is half one material and half rats ——» 
— end to her. An answer another, is given here. The y 1S: 


in print is greatly preferred to a request to reply Pyne gP tpery 


: b 1 forms the gown is of the stuff, and the vel- 
y mai vet is introduced on one side to simulate a | se 
petticoat, while it forms three-quarters of the ie 4 
Wet HER it is that A SMART FALL JACKET. front of the bodice. The suiting buttons 


vood sense hascome across it with dark blue buttons, and the con- Ss, ts, Wr 


with the end of the trast of materials, which is the delight of 
heice ond odin 


extremely bad taste of aeeice cot rales 
Moderate prices J 


silks and satins on the 
— 


» Ganther's 
SF REE aN 


what it may be, there is 
| Armadale Zephyr 












Army-blue cloth is used for this jacket. (Illus- 
tration, No. 1). It reaches almost to that 
length known as the three-quarters, and while 
fitting the figure closely has each seam 
below the waist-line, trimmed with black 
braid, and an inlaying of black fur as 
pictured, The sleeves are rather close-fitting, 
und are decorated from the shoulder to the 
elbow with an elaborate cap that is the same 
styleas the skirt trimming. <A band of fur 
is about the sleeves at the wrist. In coltar 
fashion another band of fur goes around the 
neck, and extends to the waist-line, while a 
fanciful muff, made of the cloth trimmed with 
fur, and having a tiny bird perched on it, is 
the finishing touch. The hatis a blue velvet 
one with acoronet front trimmed with braid, 
showing a black wing just above it. The 
gloves are dark tan ones of the heavy kid 
c dedicated to walking. 

a year past, will This style of coat is also developed in very 
undoubtedly re- light-brown cloth, and trimmed with sable; 
main In vosue.  pbutthe women who are fortunate enough to 
Phe becoming: possess sable are, as the darkies would say, 
ness Of these few and far between.” However, it is more 
sleeves cannot be or Jess a privilege to be permitted to look at 
questioned, as, the lovely things, and that woman is the 
raised high on wisest and happiest who can gaze and admire 


the shoulders, — without havinga great longing to possess, 
they come close 


enoush to the A PRETTILY NAMED COAT. 


face to soften the The Czarina seems to have gotten its title by 
skin by theirrich 


Aes, leh, hereditary rights, though, as with many who 
a. deep coloring. jaye ruled in Russia, it. would claim it by its 

In cloths, new peauty. Is is a close-fitting coat, of ‘pale 
effects are rather node cloth, that has on each side of the front 
blankety-looking an elaborate braid embroidery in gold and 
and feel as soft and fine to the touch as white, while around the throat and coming 
possible. Stripes fully an inch wide, of dull down to shape a narrow fine point, is a collar 
red, browns, blues or greens, are shown on of stone marten fur. The sleeves are very 
neutral backgrounds, the whole effeet being high on the shoulders, have deep cuffs of 
dark, but decidedly artistic looking. Stuffs embroidery with pointed caps of the fur 
having a rough ground show knots upon above them. With this is worn a small capote 
them; the material of two years ago, known — of dark-brown velvet, having a tiny bunch of 
as broché, and the large invisible plaids are ode plumes just in front, and ties of brown 
all noted and commended, Catechising Mr. yelyet ribbon. Very light tan gloves are 


Redfern, IT was told that while most colors worn, anda muff, matching the fur on the 
would be worn, browns and blues would pre- cout. is carried. 


no doubt that stulls will 
be universally worn for 
the street during 
the winter. The 
present fancy for 
a plain skirt and 
a much b e- 
trimmed bodice 
still obtains, and 
the velvet sleeves, 
that have proved 
SO becoming for 





TRADE MARK 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


09 Be a ‘ 
‘Wash Sabric 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


A SMART FALL JACKET. 


i) 
LOW IN PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 
FINEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


SEBS > 
~“ 


= 
~~ 


dominate. The bluesare in all shades, from , 7 
that which is almost a turquoise to the deep SOME OF THE FASHIONABLE GOWNS. | 
dark shade, next-door neighbor to black, The smart gown for street wear is the one } 
that is at once becoming and refined looking that can only be called * close-fitting,” and 


Serges, cheviots and tweeds havea prominent — yet theclever tailor knows so well how to fit 
place among the gowns of the fashionable a skirt, that walking in it isnot only quite 
woman, but, notwithstanding the attractive- possible but, somehow, when the gown itself 
ness of the rough goods, plain smooth cloths, 1s assumed there is a desire to go out in the 
like black velvet, have become standards, and = open air if only to see how the sunshine 
she who has sucha gown, feels herself per- looks, as well as to give all the world of women A VELVET AND STUFF COSTUME (Illus. No. 2). 
fectly dressed anywhere. During November an opportunity of admiring the exquisite 
many women who realize how long the fit. Velvet and fur are used extensively in 
winter months are, and how tired one grows combination with stuffs, especially where a 
of the winter wardrobe, 





people who understand the art of dress, is 
achieved, Atone side is a pocket, simulated 
with velvet and a passementerie ornament. 





































The sleeves are but slightly raised, are drawn 
simply choose smart look- { in full at the elbow and below that havea 
ing jackets, long enough to \ velvet cuff. The high collar is quite concealed 
keep at way all the ills the ee freee gh \ -(UF by the feather boa. Itis tied close about the 
flesh is heir to, and wear = » throat and the ends allowed to fly about in a 
them over the dark challis i Y way that would have delighted the ostrich 
or whatever summer i, | from whick they were plucked, if he could 
frocks suit themselves to I || | only have lived to see them. The bonnet is 
the time and the wearer. ' | of dark-blue felt, under-faced with velvet, and 
A BLACK AND GOLD JACKET. | having tips of the steel-blue shade placed as 
Black cloth and gold shown in the picture, The ties are of dark-blue : sae : . aa 
braid are wonderful ~— ! velvet mpgs and ype ae og | — on | A. E. Bl eee rl, o., 
tors in making a verv one side. In any of the brocaded or plain — ih ae ga — 
becoming jacket. Fitted | | stuffs such a costume would be in good seg : It RS AND Ft RK GARMENTS 
slese in ths mass ih thon 1 and while a little elaborate for ordinary unexcelled for style, quality and moderate cost. 
inserted a long pointed /, walking, would be quite proper for visiting or Illus "E. BURKARDE sent se address. 
vest. thickly covered with A | reception wear, and would be in perfectly good _ URKHARDT & Co., CINCINNATI, O. 
gold embroidery, The UY, \ ff taste for a church wedding. THE °°” 
closing is concealed; one — “ Y 1 COSTUMES FOR THE HOUSE. 
side h g oot 8, poreer : | | Allthe faint grays, the pale rose, delicate 
enough, large gold buttons V reen, magnetic blue and very light brown in 
that extend the enti ro hif | ste of some kind are liked for house wear. —— 
length of the coat, while ; | Yf 1 \ The wise woman has learned her lesson well, a 
the —— are imi "ie jf 1 / } f | \ and the minute that she enters her home RECAMIER CREAM 
inne taal = ay , cs! j/ Ye \# | \\ takes off her walking suit and og ~_ For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 
Fong 7 paghh aete P i, ‘ \\ one intended solely for the house. In t ris - 
braid. In the back, wh . / / L9*\ way, the street costume is made to retain its | RECAMIER BALM 
~ er Hares read shape. is noterushed by being sat upon too | A Beautifier Pure and Simple. 
ana &@ double box-plal 





much, and consequently looks fresh for the 


entire season. Then too, a train, not a long RECAMIER LOTION 


one, but one which just lies upon the carpet a For Removing Moth and Freckles. 


little, is possible, and every woman knows RECAMIER POWDER 


how much more graceful is this effect than (elle Be Fong 
that produced by the ordinary short skirt. Will Not Make the Face Shine. 


It gives one theair of being the chatelaine, a 
RECAMIER SOAP 


and having the right, the graceful right, of 


permits the fullness 
of the skirt to have 
sufficient room, each 
side, from the waist 
down, is decorated 
with gold buttons and 
gold braid button 
holes. 





TI ] ised making home pleasant to the incomer, who is Delicate, Healing and Pure. 
2» sleeves Sa, s . . 

s] igh t co ” on "a a stranger In the gates. ome Fvepgcetions 28> Seneue as the ones ontesme 
shoulders, havea sim- A DAINTY HOUSE Cowen. os oVoluntary tontnanioks Bean tiosieanen ‘ d 
ilar decoration - and , * The gown shown at illustration No. 3 is | ADELINA PATTL NICOLINI, 

the high collar is in ~. a typically smart house dress. Itis made of BERNHARDT, 

harmony. The pockets pale-gray smooth cloth, the gray being a shade LANGTRY, 

are cut lengthwise on so light that one hesitates as to whether it POTTER, 

each side, and are hadSbetter not be called silver. The skirt MODJESKA, 

really pockets, so that simply shows at one side, the polonaise be- CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 

the salvation of the ing draped over it in a classical fashion that | and thousands of others. 

handkerchief is pos- is very attractive. An elaborate decoration of | Send for Circulars, with copies of endorsements 


sible. With this jacket 
18 worn a toque made 
of the same cloth, 
having a golden but- 
terfly in front and 
three gold bands en- 


braid is on the part of the skirt that is visible. | md full particulars, to 


The bodice portion is buttoned across from AR YER 
one shoulder, and then a soft crépe-like HARRIET HUBB DA 


material isdraped over the front, forms the 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


tabli ithe plaited train at theback. The 
levee ame of the thinner material, quite full LADIES CAN DO THEIR | SHOPPING 





“aie : : “a : in PHILADELPHIA without visiting the city. 
circling it. The gloves and finished with tucked c uff, decorated with Mrs. a. CG. CRAIG, Purchasing Agent, »} Bend stamp 
are black undressed A STYLISH AND DAINTY HOUSE GOWN. (Illus. No. 3). a band of the braid trimming. While it is 1525 Chestnut St., Philadelp a for circu ; lar. 

: i F : : i igh ec j Descriptions of character, talents, 
kid. If one did not ; ‘ _ a not “¢? “— = a a oe -— Phrenological on alee g MM 
wish a toque a Normandy capotte of black costume is to be worn without a wrap. worn, the braid finish permitting the throat | jene, etc, from photographs. J. L.A PEN, M.D.,suc- 


and gold would be in goud taste. chamois bodice worn underneath will give to show like a white column. | cessor to Fowler & Wells, 722 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















































AN EVENING PRAYER. 


Reprinted by request of i readers, 
T HE day is ended. Ere I sink to sleep 
My weary spirit seeks repose in T 
Father forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine 


hine 


With loving kindness, curtain thou my bed, 
And cool, in rest, my burning pilgrim feet; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head, 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord and Thee 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can 
shake; 
All’s well, whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. 





Actual Sales Greater than Ever. 
10,000 PAIRS A DAY. 
The only Perfect Guaranteed Water 
proof Dress Shield made. 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


“ee 
: To be found at all the leading Dry 
THE FREE EDUCATION PRIZES. : hy ; “Se, 
(,oods Stores throughout the World 
By Frances J. Dyer 
sia ’ CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
\ a 
TAKE it for granted that| _ _ 86 Leonard 8t., New York. 
many a girl who reads PA ee genuine goods are stamped “ Can- 
the JOURNAL is already Made of Stockinet, which can be washed and 
hard at work trying to} jroned without injury. 


secure the requisite num- 
ber of new subscribers in 
order to win the gene 
rous educational prizes 
offered in these columns a 
few months ago. 


Sample pair sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 








Among | Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.........812 00 
is or tre are Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pieces... 22 00 
thi number the iy? are Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, %& 00; White. 7 00 
probably several who have become dis- | Richly Decorated China ‘Lea Sets, 56 pie F 
couraged because of the way,’ and have Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 ewes, $2.75; 12 
lens | . I ot hee f this cl; Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, 
given up the contest, mie one o 11S ¢ uss $12.50 tOccccceccsecceserees thcreacs mY OH) 
during my summer vacation who said dis Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging ‘Lamps, ete, 
. ately : . That's the use ’ trvine? LOW PRICES. ‘ : : 
consolately : What's the use of trying ALSO, ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


I know I shan’t be one of the lucky ones.” 
Now this is not a matter of luck at 
but of pluck; and to all who have 
faint-hearted I desire to speak a few earnest 
words from the standpoint of one who has 
had a somewhat broad outlook upon human 

affairs. 


Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & CO.,, successors to Hadley’s, 
1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 

charge. Sent on receipt of P.O. M, Order or Draft. 


all 


become 










It is the great regret of my life that | was 
born too early to go to college. The oldest . . 
of these institutions, organized exclusively A Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 
for my own sex, was not opened until dress for 25 o s Agents and canvass 
| 

aA an - "% ‘ Bie cals wanted. 8S r circular. THE S'TOP- 
[ had graduated from a New England FORD FOUN :. AIN PEN CO. Boston, Mass. 
seminary and taken my place among the , ‘ ' 
world’s busy workers. Sut were I of your PHEATRICATS., Send 2c. for 


listof plays. W.M. BAKER 


PRIVATE & CO., 23 Winter St., Boston 


age, and seeing what I have of the advantages 
of collegiate training, [| would try for the | 
prizes even if I knew I should fail; and for this | 
reason I should feel, that in) making the | 
necessary effort, | would be developing quali- 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 





° > i or Express. Send for Illus- 
ties of character that would make me a trated Circular, showing all 
happier and more successful woman where- the latest styles of 

ever my lot might be cast. I should be Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
cultivating courage, perseverance, energy, and Switches. 
self-reliance, a worthy ambition, the ability oun 5° 9 t) 
to meet dissapointment, and various other Satisfaction Guaranteed. , 
valuable traits, every day that I canvassed JOHN MEDIN 4 
for subscribers, Besides, the effort would 4623 Washington St, Boston, Mass. 
be likely to give me a new interest in the 

world of books and letters, so that my read- TO THE YOUNG FACE 

ing would take broader range, and thus 


add to the sum of my intelligence 


Therefore, I say to the probable losers of | 5 
the prizers, Do not abandon the work. You 
will receive a stimulus and training that 
mav be of immense advantage to you even PS TIE, AT RE iH 





if the golden gateway to college seem barred 
to you for the present. You will undoubtedly 
get a better education in schools of a lower 
grade for hi wing made the struggle. If you 
are a farmer's danghter, and feel that all your 
days may be spent in the circumscribed limits 
of an agricultural community, a rich intel- 
lectual life will be a priceless blessing. You 
may be shut out from society, but you will 
never be lonely, or become narrow in the 
companionship of books. 

But perhaps you expect to enter the 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 





arena 


as a wage-earner, and think that a liberal | POWDER 
education will be thrown away in the hard | 

hand-to-hand fight for bread and butter. | ANGE A NNR Re 
This isa mistaken notion. If you do noth- 

ing but run a type-writer, or sell ribbons 


| Gives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. 


TRY IT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


over the counter, you will have an advantage 
over your mate of untrained faculties. Book 
learning is only a small part of one’s educa- 
tion. Its chief value liesin the ability to 
make your own powers, and the forces of the 
outside world, yield their best to your com- 
mand. The higher and more remunerative | 
grades of work are open to the college-bred 
girl. It is true that yon may enter these 

without aliberal education, but you will not 

work aseasily as if you had been subjected 





































to long and thorough discipline in study. FOR ONLY 
I realize this in my own profession as a LADIES o> * 
journalist. Whatever success I may have at- 1 25 CENTS. 





4 The Domestic Monthly’ for 3 Months and a Coupon good 
for any 25-Cent ‘‘ Domestic’ Paper Pattern. 


a GREAT TRIAL OFFER. 


“The Domestic Merth- 
ly” is one of the oldest 
magazines for women, 
and the ‘‘ Domestic ” pa- 
per patterns are known 
everywhere. The maga 
zine has each month s0 
pages and over 100 illus- 
trations of newcostumes, 
bonnets, novelties, etc , 
and a larze amount ot 
readable miscellany con- 
sisting of stories, sketch- 
es,etc. withdepartments 
profusely illustrated, de- 
voted to Fancy Work, 
Knitting, etc.,ete. It is 
a complete magazine for 


tained has been by the slow and toilsome 
process of crude endeavor; and I long to have 
you, dear young girls, reach the same end 
y an easier and more direct route. It is 
the difference between walking over a rough | 
and dusty road and traveling the same — 
way in an easy-going carriage with a good | | 
horse. 
But of what avail, some one may ask, | 
would be a college education if I become a | 
wife and mother? As I think of two lovely | 
homes where I visit, presided over by girls 
who have taken their bachelor degrees, | am 
confident that nowhere else does an education 
count for quite so much as in the realm 


women, practical and 
of home. helpful, 
Should you happen to travel extensively, Le A pee od goer: oy 


scription price is $1.50 a 
year, with $1.00 worth of 
paper patterns free to 
every subscriber. Three 
Months and a Patiern Cou- 
pon for only 25 cents. 
Send by mail direct to 


THE DOMESTIC 
858 B’way, Cor. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


as some of you may, your enjoyment will be 
almost in direst ratio to the me: isure of your 
intelligence. What would I not have given, 
afew years ago, in a trip abroad snatched | 
from the pressing duties of a business life, | 
for the knowledge of art and history, which | 
is the possession of every graduate from 
Bryn Mawr and Vassar, from Smith and 
Wellesley! It is because I feel the loss of 
these things myself so keenly that I speak to | 
ou Now so strongly. Be brave and hopeful. 
termine to make the most of yourself in 
every possible way. Strive for the prizes even if 
ou fail to secure them, and God bless you 
nm the noble endeavor! 





§ FACE and hands made and kept fair as 

a Lily, by using Miner’s Almond 
an, Freckles, Eczema, 
Blackheads, Pimples, etc. Pure and harmless even to 
ababy’sskin. 30c. by mail. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. 


LADIE 


Meal; cures Sunburn, Moth, " 


CENT a month. Our popula. monthly one year. 
on trial for 12 cents. Contains charming stories, ad- 
ventures, wit, etc. THK NOTE BOOK, DWIGHT, TLL 
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TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 


MUSIC 
GIVEN 
AWAY! 


1 Selection from 


THE ROSABEL WALTZES. 


CoPYRiIGHT, WiLLis Wooowaro & Co, 


By 


Eowaro J. ABRAHAM. 














Madrratn 
se ees! oe ae me oS oe ’ P 
= Fiji. $3435 We wish to bring to your notice two 
a #4 gt 44s , 

1. mapa very popular and choice pieces of music. 
rT: $$ $ “fF ; £6 One is a song entitled ‘‘More than 
es 2 $f Tongue Can Tell,” (introducing the 
Wedding Chimes), by Chas.Graham, author 
of “Ifthe Waters could Speak as they 
= flow,” “Somebody's Ship will be Home 

35555555 
petit te By and Bye.” The other is ** The Rosa- 
bel Waltzes,” by Edward J, Abraham: 
St =f - $$ author of the celebrated “Mephisto Ga 
= 2 votte,” as played by all the orchestras 
The regular price of these pieces is 6O 
cents each, but to introduce them in 
4 f EOE every home, we will, on receipt of 40 
*8 _— i cents, send cither of the above, and with 
a each order send free ten complete 
FE ri 3 Ay pieces of our very latest vocal and 
2 #@ = 22 jnstrumental music, fullsize (111-2 





x 13 in.), printed on elegant heavy 
music paper, and would cost 84.00 
ifbought at music-stores; or, if you 
will send 80 cents for both, we will 
send you twenty-five pieces free, A 
magnificent collection, 
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By JULIAN JORDAN, WILLIS WOODWARD & Co. 


Author of ‘*The Song that Reached My Heart,” 
Melody Divine.’’ etc., handsomely bound 842 & 844 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


a very pretty gift, postpaid, $1.00. 
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CURLER AND © CRIMPER wowwy: 
Makes perfect curl. 


THE MOST PERFECT 


Simplest, quickest and easiest to operate No Catches or ror to get out of order, 
HANCOCK & ALLEN, Winchendon, Mass 


will mail one postpaid. 
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Greatest! Best! CHEAPEST! 


Sons | Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Case, or Money Refunded. 


WHY PAY 30 CENTS FOR QONE SONG WHEN YOU CAN GET THIS BOOK WITH GOO = THE SAME PRICE? 
HMandsomely Printed 
SOME OF ITS CONTENTS: 
Anni e Laurie Eureka 
Jaby mine Fisher's child 
Bay of Biscay | First love 

Canaan Gaffer Grey 

Captain Jinks, | Galley Slave 
Dandy Pat Huldy Ann 
Danube River | Janet's choice 








From New Plates. 
MOKE "OF its” CONTENTS : 
Katty darling | Old arm-chair 

i€ 


BOO SUM IN Ppp 36] Fre 


S SONGSTER 0O| rim 


Lorelei 
Mary Blane 
Mary's dream 
B Nelly Gray 


| Tread-mill 
Vicar of Bray 
| Washing-day 











Bessy's mistake 
Betsy Baker 


Dermot Astore 
Ding 


Jolly darky 


Men of Harlech 


Old Tubal Cain 


Araby's daughter | Chevalier’s lament! In the starlight Love's ritornella | Old Dan ‘Tucker Roslin castie 

Auld lang syne Cc lare de kitchen wish you well Old Grimes Rural felicity 
Bachelor's fare toal black rose I won't be a nun Old Ireland for'er Seaside cottage 
Bacon and greens Gol n Baws Jim along Josey Old Joe Settin’ on a rail 
Beautiful bells Come back to Erin Jim Brown idle Old King Cole Shabby ge nteel 
Beautiful Bessie | Concealment Jim erack corn Mary Morrisou Old King Crow Shule agrah 

Be gone dull care Darby the blast Jim Crow Mary of Argyle Old kitchen clock Solomon's temple . 
Bell Brandon Dearest Mae Johnnie Cope Medical student | Old maid's ball | Squeak the fife 

Ben Bolt Departed days Johnny Sands Mellow horn Old oaken bucket, Standard-bearer 


Standard watch 





, dong, bell Jolly raftsman Miniature Ole gray goose Stopdat knocking 
Beware Donteome late | Jonny Boker Minstrel boy Ole pee de Sweet Ki tty May 
Birds in the night | Drea is past Juanita Minstrel’s return | O Mr. Coon! Sweet long ago 
Blue-eyed Mary Emerald Isle Miss Lucy Long | Origin of the harp Swiss bo 
Blue eyed Milly Ever of thee Katty darling Miss Wrinkle Our little queen Ten little niggers 


| 
Kathleen Aroon 
ed Susan 


Black - Fairy tempter Katy’'s letter Modest bachelor | Over there Three blind mice 
Blue ts ail fly Farewell ladies Killarney Molly Bawn Past Tis midnight h'r 
Bold privateer Farmer's boy Kitty of Coleraine Molly Malone Pilot Twig of Shillelah 
Bonnie doon Finigan's wake Knight errant | Murmuring sea Poachers Twilight dews 

Bonnie Dundee Flee as a bird Lancashire lass | Mush, mush Polly Virginia rosebud 


Brave old oak | Flying trapeze Lanigan’s ball Musical wife Poor old maids Warblings at eve 
Broken yoke ‘f 


| Garibaldi 


iymn =| Law My ain countrie | Queer little man | Watchman 
Brose and butter | Ginger's wedding Life let us cherish | My country Quilting party W hisper of love 
Bruce's address Girls and boys Little barefoot My heart is true teel o° Bogie Widow Malone 
Bryan O'Lynn | Give a kiss te ome | Little bo-peep My Nannie. O! Red. red ruse Villie Riley 





Buy a broom Green sleeves > boy blue Resolve 
Cc 


My pretty pearl 











a Scotch, Irish, and American —— 4 


oe ar pue SE ol 


Work, niggers 
r Herrin Gumbo chaff Littl sunbeam National debt Robin Adair Wounded hussar 
Castilian maid Hail Columbia Long tail blue No one to love Robinson Crusoe | Yankee doodle 
Castles in the air Happy thought Long, weary lay Ni A married yet | Rock-a-bye baby Ye metry birds 
Charity ghland Mary Lou lisiana be © baby ming Rollicking rams | Zelma La 
LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, 1 WHISTLE AND WALt FOR KATIE, LITTLE FISHER MAIDEN, ‘and 890 others. 
















The above book, containing the words and music 
of all of above 600 Songs, for sale by all News, Book 
and Music Dealers, or sent by mail, postage paid, 


on receipt of 30 cents (stamps or silver) by 30 


|S. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass |] CENTS 
‘THE WONDER OF THE AGE! A SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH!! 


PIANO OR MASON’S INDICATOR CHART. A child10 years cld can undorstand it perfectly 


ORGAN This wonderful invention has been before the pulslic (in its yerfeeted form» 

less than two years. We have sold over 40,000, which is the surest test of its 
Playing Learned merits; orders have been received from every country on the globe. Mae 
IN ONE DAY. 










son’s Indicator Chart is a machine wich fits over the keys of a 
Piano or Organ, indicating where and how the hands are to be placed, and the 
roper keys to strike, chi ing ring the position and arrangement to suit the dif- 
Forent keys. They are int allible in result. If you can read, you can play 
the Piano or Organ in one ong better than a ‘teacher could teach you in 
many lessons. If you have no Piano you can learn at a friend's house und 
astonish all with your acquirements, DEXTER Smith, editor of the leading 
Musical Paper in the world, says, “ They should find a place in every home 
They are to Music what the Mulfiplication Table is to Arithmetic.” Itgives 
satisfaction in every case. Bal mate Teachers urhesitatingly en- 
dorse it. The rice is -O©0 for a complete set, 5 forms 
Ee SPECIAL OFFER. To introduce this wonderful invention et 
once we give i to every reader of this paper, who buys Mason's Chart. 
our Musical Album, contuining music which bought separately wonld 
cost R1. 5. Tf you ‘ealre the Album state that you saw the advertisement in 
this paper, otherwise we will notgive the Album freé, as it is intended as a present solely to 
the readers of this paper. We send the Chart and Album by mail, prepaid for®1.00. 
This is positively no humbug. We have thousands of testimonials from every country 
on the globe. ane harts are copyrighted and patente 
BOSTON, Mass., Sole Agents. 
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ir ailments and 
| It makes them sing even 
Mailed for lec. 


} Sold by all druggists, grocers & bird 
Com lete GY MNASIOM stores. Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD Co., 
400 North Third Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send also fora free sample 


and Cattle Px Powder, the be best in the 
COINS If you receive any money coined be 
fore 1878, save it and send two-stam ps to 
NUMISMATIC B. SNK, Boston, Mass., 


for circulars On rare coins and government premium 
bonds. A fortune for somebody. 


of FRonNerFELD's Horse 
world, with free book. 


AT HOME. 

J. E. DOWD’S EXERCISER 
Complete $5.00. 

16 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


‘ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. i 








eco NEW RAPID College of SHORTHAND, BUFFALO, 

Y. SHORTHAND learned at HOME free, only one stu- 

ent : a town given this privilege. Send stamp for full in- 
tructions. Students assisted to positions. 
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Calling and Silk Fri Outs over ofered 


for 2c. stamp. NA TONAL CARD CO., SCIO, 0. 








ener the Bi ae tig Pree CYPRESS BEACH, Romance. Favorably re- 
“4 erniats ands | viewed by Spectator, Academy, Independent, Boston 
SS ee tad ig Tne heap. Bent by alk Herald, ete. Sent to any address for 40 cents. WM. H. 
BABCOCK, 513 Seventh street, Washington, D. C. 


5c. for sample copy of “Folio,” contains ae 


ROONEY and 100 other SONGS, 10 
MUSIC eee cele is daa baa, —— ANNI e nts; Witches’ Dream Book 2% cents. 
ce cs 7 a - ‘ > ra , y ‘4 
ers’ price 80c. Address WHITE. SMITH & CO., Boston. J. WEHMAN, end ark Row, N.Y. 
~ Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy EADACHE. Neuralgia, etc., cured by Electric In- 
haler. Agents wanted, circulars free. By mail, 50 

| cents. Address ELECTRIC INHALER Co., Flint, Mich. 


Patch, a large pkg. pretty pieces, assorted col. 
& our ill. story paper 3 3 mos. 106. The Little Giant, St. Louis ty 
TRIPLE PLATED KNIVES, FORKS AND SPOONS 
iven absolutely free to any lady who will introduce my goods to a 
few neighbors. ppaes stamp for full i gpeceeuiere. and catalogue of 


Free ; Trade Mark Bhi silverware, D. W. Charles & Co., 38 Napoleon St., Newark, N. J. 
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ARE MY BOYS REAL? 


By Horatio Acer, Jr. 
HE idea is suggested that 


young people will be inter- 
ested to learn whether the 
boy characters in my books 
are taken from real life. I 
answer in general terms that 
I have always preferred to 
introduce real boys into my 
stories, and have done so in 
many instances where it has been possible for 
me to find a character suited to a plot. 

The tirst street boy with whom I became 
ucquainted in New York was Johnny Nolan, 
a young boot-black, who made daily calls at 
the office of one of 





my friends whose office, in 
1867, was on Spruce street, on the site now 
occupied by the “Tribune” building. My con- 


versations with him gave me my first knowl- 
edge of New York strect-boys and their mode 
of life. My interest was excited, and led me 
a few months later to undertake the story of 
“Ragged Dick,’ in which Johnny figures. I 
have described him as he was—a good-natured 
but lazy boy, without enterprise orambition. | 
gave Johnny a 
copy of the book 
when it ap 
peared, and he 
was quite proud 
at figuring in 
print. The orig 
inal of * Micky 
Maguire’ was 
Paddy Shea, ua 
tough character, 
who lived not 
far from the City 
Hall, and gener 
ally passed the 
summer at “the 
island.” ** Ray- 
‘ ged Dick” wasa 
real name, but 
I never knew the 
boy who bore it. 
I met the hero of * Rough and Ready”? at 
the Newsboys’ Lodge, in the upper part of 
the old “Sun”? building. “ Ben, the Luggage 
Boy.” I met at the same place, and the story 
of that name substantially with his. 





MR. ALGER. 


accords 


The boys who made for themselves a home 
beneath one of the piers, were known to 
Superintendent O'Connor, and he arranged 


for me an interview with one of them. I had 
conversations with many street boys while 
writing * Ragged Dick” and ‘Tattered Tom’ 

and derived from many of them 
sketches of character and incidents. 

When I was preparing to write ‘The Dis 
trict Telegraph Boy,’ I sent fora boy who had 
served in that capacity for nearly two years, 
and used some of the incidents he supplied 
tome. “Phil the Fiddler,” was a real Italian 
boy. LT obtained the picture which appears in 
the book, from a Broadway photographer, to 
whom he sat for it. Mr. Casale, then editor 
of an Italian semi-weekly paper in New York, 


series, 


furnished me with many of the incidents, 
Some of the characters in “The Young 
Circus Rider” are still living, in particular 
Charlie Davis, who left home at an early age 
and accompanied a circus to Australia. In 
“Frank's Campaign,” the boys forming the 
military company commanded by Frank 
Frost, were all real boys, and all, with one 


exception, are living to-day. The colored boy, 


little Pomp, in the same story, was intended 
as a male counterpart to Mrs. Stowe's 
Topsy.” 

I have, by request, given to many of my 


characters the real names of young friends and 
acquaintances without necessarily making 
them portraits. Some of my books and serial 
stories were suggested in part by incidents in 
the lives of young persons whom I knew. 
[am now writing fora juvenile publication 
a story called “The Evil Train Boy.” Fred, 
the hero, served in that capacity last sum- 
mer, securing the position through me. 


I am often indebted for characters and 
incidents to paragraphs in the daily press. 
Whenever I find one that seems available, I 
follow the example of Charles Reade, and 
cut it out for future reference. I have 
probably written seventy-five juvenile books 
and serials, and I have no hesitation in say- 


ing that it would have been quite impossible 
for me to write half the number if I had not 
drawn in large part my characters and mate- 
rial from real life. The story of * Joe's 
Luck,’ located in California, was written 
in San Francisco. Years afterwards the name 
of the book was given to a mine in Southern 
Africa, of which a picture appeared in the 
“ London Illustrated News.’ In like manner 


[ went to Chicago in October, 1887, to ob- 
tain material for a story just published in 
book-form, called © Luke W a cy or, The 


Chicago Newsboy.’ 

I have, of course, introduced a large number 
of adult characters in my various stories. 
Many of these are special studies from life. 
| hold that a novelist, or writer of fiction, 
is best situated in a large city, where he has 
an opportunity to study life in many phases, 
and come in contact with a large 
types of character. The experience of promi- 
nent American and foreign novelists, notably 
of Charles Dickens, will bear me out in this 
Slatement, 


variety of 


“GETTING ON” IN THE WORLD. 


By H. CC. Brown. 

R ANTING that a boy sturts 
out with good health, good 
morals and an ambition 
to be somebody, I no 
reason Why he should not 
attain almost any position 
to which he may aspire. 

That some boys achieve 


see 








the goal of their desires 
with more rapidity than others, cannot be 
denied, and it is to a consideration of these 


qualities which have helped them 
would direct your special attention. 


there, | 


To begin with, I regard punctuality as of 
prime importance. Oh, how Ido appreciate 
a boy who is always on time! How quick 


you learn to depend on him, and how soon 
you find yourself entrusting him with 
weightier matters! The boy who hus acquired 
a reputation for punctuality has made the 
first contribution to the capital that in after 
years makes his success a certainty. 

The next thing that interests me most 
isa boy’s habit of doing his work ina way 
that betokens an intelligent appreciation of 


the situation. Nothing disgusts me more 
than to see work done in such a fashion 
that no sane man can understand how it 
came to be done that way. Undoubtedly 
errors will occur, and instructions be mis 
understood But, even then there is an 
intelligent way of blundering. It is easy in 
these cases to see how the error occurred, 
but a mistake that is unaccountable on any 
common-sense basis whatever, is very dis 


couraging and destroys confidence. Careful- 
ness is the only way to avoid complications 
of this kind, and every boy should bear 
in mind that “Want of care does more harm 
than want of knowledge.” 

The next thing that has a 
with the marring or making of a boy’s career 
is Deportment—and with deportment T would 
also include Dress. A boy is, to a great ex- 
tent, a man on trial, and first impressions 
are lasting. If he to the store in an 
untidy condition he simply handicaps him- 
selfso much. If he chews, smokes cigarettes 
und reads trashy papers, he must be an ex- 
traordinary smart boy who can counter- 


vreat deal to do 


goes 
oe 


act the depressing influence of these unbusi 
ness-like attributes. Misfortunes never come 
singly, and a boy of this stamp is also 


usually profane and slangy. 


If, onthe other hand, he always appears 
neat, if his clothes and shoes are always well 
brushed and his collar clean, it is not only a 
sign that he respects his employer, but, what 


is even more important, he respects himself. 

Such a boy is usually polite and courteous 
in his intercourse with those about him, and 
you can judge for yourself the effect of this 
on business men, It cannot be overesti- 
mated 

A habit that is well to form at this juncture, 
isSaving. Itisn't likely that the amount a 
boy can save at first will be very great, but 
the principal of saving once inculcated will 
last forever. No mother having the welfare 
of her boy at heart will ever allow him to 
neglect this important duty. Not merely for 
the sake of gain, but as a wise and desirable 
means to an end, for men grow rich not on 
what they earn, but on what they save. 
Some books that will be helpful in this con- 
nection, and that cannot fail todo a boy a 
world of good, are Smiles’ “Self-Help,” Smiles’ 
“Thrift”? and James Platts’ ‘Business’; this 
hook has gone through seventy-five editions 
in England; the same author has written sev- 
eral other books that bear directly on kindred 
subjects, and will be found helpful—‘ Money,” 


and “Economy” are specially to be noted. 

In conclusion let me saya word about that 
most overrated of all bugaboos—influence. 1 
often hear it said “O yes, he'll get along; he’s 
got influence.’ Don't you worry about that 
influence. In every department of human 
life there is an urgent demand for boys of 
ability; for boys whograsp the situation for 
themselves and become at once part of the 
motive power that drives the business. It 
isn’t policy fora firm to keep down a boy of 


that cast: it isn’t good business and they don't 
doit! All this talk about influence is sheet 
nonsence. What a business man wants is the 
best possible service he can get; all other con- 
siderations are secondary. 

If you are troubled just now because some 
big customer of the house has a son right 
above you, don’t worry, but work. Nothing 
counts like downright good, honest, hard 
work. Everything gives way before it. A 
few years ago a great high building on Broad- 
wav, New York, marked the home of a house 
that was known the world over; but the 
workers in the firm all died, and the great 
house went down! The second generation 
didn’t know how to work. 

Business is business, boys, 
sentiment in it. Just you 


and thereis no 


vo right ahead 


where youare. Be honest and be industrious, 
and the rest will come. You do the work, 
and the reward will take care of itself. My 


best wishes are with the JournaL boys who 
are starting out. No natiou on the globe 
offers better chances for a boy to make his 
mark than America, and if you want a good 
motto, here’s one- 

“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” 
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MY FIRST CIGAR. 
HOW IT TASTED, AND HOW I FELT. 


Witt 


By Rev. T. De TatmaGE, D. D. 
| f —_ 
\ HE time had come in our boy- 
hood which we thought de- 
\ manded of us a capacity to 
smoke. Tho old people of the 


household could abide neither 
the sight nor the smell of the 
Virginia weed. When minis- 
ters came there, not by positive 


irjunction, but by a sort of 
instinct as to what would be safest, they 
whiffed their pipe on the back step. If the 


house could not stand sanctified smoke, 
may know how little chance there was 
adolescent cigar-puffing. 

By some rare good fortune which put in our 
hands three cents, we found access to a tobacco 
store. As the lid of the long, narrow, fra- 
grant box apenes and for the first time we 
owned a cigar, our feelings of elation, manli- 
ness, supe riority and antic ipation can scarce ly 
be imagined, save by those who have had the 
same sensation. Our first ride on horseback, 
though we fell off before we got to the barn, 
and our first pair of new boots (real squeak- 
ers), we had thought could never be surpassed | 
in interest; but when we put the cigar to our 
lips and stuck the lucifer match to the end of 
the weed, and commenced to pull with an en- 


you 
for 


ergy that brought every facial muscle to its 
utmost tension, our satisfaction with this 


world was so great our temptation was never 
to want to leave it. 

The cigar did not burn well; it required an 
amount of suction that tasked our determina- 
tion to the utmost. You see that our worldly 
means had limited us to a quality that cost 
only three cents. But we had been taught 
that nothing great was accomplished without 
effort, andso we puffed away. Indeed, we had 
heard our older brothers in their Latin lessons 


say, omnia vincet labor; which translated 
means, if you want to make anything go, you 


must scratch for it. 

With these sentiments, we passed down the 
Village street and out toward our country 
home, Our head did not feel exactly right, 
and the street began to rock from side to side, 
so that if was uncertain to us which side 
the street we were on. So we 
but found ourself on the same 
were on before we crossed over. Indeed, we 
imagined that we were on both sides at the 
same time, and several fust teams driving be- 
tween. We met another boy who asked us 
why we looked so pale, and we told him we 
did not look pale, but that he was pale him- 
self. 

We sat down under the bridge and began to 
reflect. on the prospect of early decease, and 
on the uncertainty of all earthly expectations. 
We had determined to smoke the cigar all up 
and thus get the worth of our money, but 
were obliged to throw three-fourths of it 
away, yet knew just where we threw it in 
case we felt better the next day. 

Getting home, 
ened, and demanded that we state what kept 
us so late, and what was the matter with us. 


crossed over, 
side that we 


Not feeling that we were called to go into pare | 


ticulars, and not wishing to increase 
ents’ apprehension that we were going to turn 
out badly, we summed up the case with the 
statement that we felt miserable at the 
the stomach. We had mustard plasters ad- 
ministered, and careful watching for some 
hours, when we fell asleep and forgot our dis- 
appointment and humiliation in being 
obliged to throw away three-fourths of our 
first cigar. Being naturally reticent, we have 
never mentioned it until this time. 


our par- 
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Gold Dollars for the Journal Boys: , 





To the 
will 


Bea 
JOURNAI 


first five boys sending the correct solution of this problem, the 
send each a gold dollar for their trouble. 


Names of winners in 


this problem will be printed on this page in the January JOURNAL. 
Address, 


Boy’s Eprror, LApIES’ 





HomME 


eENTY “ONE "CON 5" Prose 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












|j}ued my travels 


and intinently dragged 








——"Gur Family sisted of siderably ~ » 


more than ten people when | was a more or less tented 
boy, but in sequence of insideration on the part oF 

some of our unscionable nections | left home and 
Filed to the tinent. As |did’nt prosper there I’tin- 
cealed in the hold of a ship whose 
name is not tained.in an 


ed and found a new and venient place. | frived 
to keep this two days, but at the end of that time 


\}was Found and sentenced to dion punishment. 
| By a precerted arrangement with a sailor | 
| managed to get occasional liberty. After Sider- 
||able i ae | reached this country and located 





lex: | was discovered 
out One day | renoiter. 














Ts SRE was a good natured young Irishman who, on being pressed to tell the story of his 
travels and adventures, said that he would do so if the *y would allow him to write it in 


his own way,and the reader was to add t 


We print the story above and our readers must add the cons themselves. 


contain twenty-one (21) cons. 


wenty-one cons to the story to make it coherent. 
The solution must 


ges- Other problems, some easier and some more difficult, will be given in 


following issues of the JOURNAL, 


I,ook out for them, boys! 
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a EW plants are more popular, when 

; , well-grown in greenhouse or sit- 

i b ting-room, than the Amaryllis, 

and few plants seem to be less 

understood. I am often in receipt 

of letters ftom parties who tell me that 

they have old plants which have never bloomed. 

They have tried all kinds of culture with the 

same ‘lack of success. The plants produce 

leaves, but no flowers. Inquiry generaliy 

shows that they keep the plants growing all 

the year round, simply because some of the 

leaves remain green, and this is just the cause 

of failure to secure flowers in nine cases out 
of ten. 

The Amaryllis can be grown successfully 
by almost any one if the habits of the plant 
are studied and understood. It is with this 
as with most plants. Intelligent observa- 
tion is required. Watch the plant. By doing 
this you soon become familiar with its wants. 





THE HOUSE-BLOOMING AMARYLLIS. 


When the habits and requirements of a plant 
are understood it is comparatively easy to 
grow it well, provided conditions are favor- 
able and care is exercised. 


The “knack” of successful Ama- 
ryllis culture is in giving alternate 
periods of rest—which should be as 
complete as possible—and growth. 
When new leaves appear, increase the 
supply of water, give warmth and 
plenty of light. When leaves are no 
longer produced, and some of the 
foliage turns yellow, you are to under- 
stand that the growth for that period 
has been completed, and rest is desired. 
To gratify the wants of the plant in 
“ this respect, withhold water almost 
wholly. Put the pot away from the 
light, and aim to keep it dormant un- 
til another period of growth sets in. 
You can always tell when the plant 
has had rest enough, for it will begin 
to grow, even if an almost dry soil. 
As soon as signs of growth are seen, 
give water, warmth and light, as 
directed, and if flower-stalks appear, 
give liquid manure twice a week, until the 
blossoms are developed. Once a year the old 
soil should be removed from the top of the 
pot, and fresh earth made up of loam, leaf- 
mold or turfy matter, and sand, in equal parts 
substituted for that removed. Have the pots 
well drained, as too much water about the 
bulbs soon injures them. Young bulbs are 

wroduced about the old plants. These should 
« removed, and all the strength of the plant 
be thrown into the flowering bulb. When 
cared for in this way, most varieties will 
bloom twice a year, and oftener, in many 
cases. Each flower-stalk will bear from three 
to five large, lily-like flowers, very rich in 
color and marking. Some are intense crim- 
son, banded down each petal with white. 
Others are scarlet rayed with white, and some 
are arich rose color, while in a few varieties 
white predominates. The flowers last from a 
week to ten days if kept in a cool room after 
opening. Good kinds can be bought for from 
fifty cents to one dollar for bulbs of flowering 
size, while choice or rare sorts sell all the way 
from seventy-five cents for small bulbs, to five, 
six, and ten dollars for large bulbs. 

This plant does not like to have its roots 
disturbed often; therefore a partial removal of 
the soil is better than a complete re-potting. 

SOME OF THE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Among the newer varieties of this popular 
flower, | have found the following deserving 
of special mention : 

Diana—A somewhat dwarf 
grower, but very free in 
bloom. Outer petals flat; 
centre ones short and quilled, 
In color, pure white. 

FE. Molynenx—Red and yel- 
low, both colors being very 
decided. Petals wide and 
long. A striking variety be- 
cause of its size and peculiar 
combination of colors. 

Walter W. Coles— Terra- 
cotta. Hach petal backed 
with pale yellow. Outer 
petals broad and long; centre 
ones short and threadlike, 
and whorled in form. Very 
peculiar and beautiful. 

The Bride—An elegant va- 
riety, with petals so wide and 
of such beautiful shining tex- 
ture that the flower gives one 
the idea of being made of 
ribbon. 

M. Cipiere—A French va- 
riety, having petals like seine- 
cord, tinted in cream, pink 
and white. Flowers very 
large. 

Mrs. Irvin Clark—A most 
superbly beautiful flower. 
Creamy-white in color, 
slightly suffused with palest 
rose, and sometimes with 
softest tints of lemon-yellow. 
Very large and perfect in 
form. 

While the widely-adver- 
tised “ novelties” in chrysan- 
themums, like Mrs. A. Hardy, 
Mrs. Carnegie and a few 
others, are fine in flower, I 
find them of such weak habit 
that I would hardly like to 
recommend them for ama- 
teurs. I presume the lack of 
vitality in these varieties, of 
which most persons com- 
plain, comes from too much 
forcing in order to secure 
plants enough to meet the demand. 

This is, however, merely a surmise, and in 
question I may be doing an injustice to the 
varieties and their propagators. 


THE POPULAR BOUVARDIA. 


NE of our best 
winter-tlower- 


4 = " s 
LY A ing plants, 
PA A - i 






when condi- 
tions are fa- 
vorable, is the 
Bouvardia. 
Its popularity 
with buvers of 
cut-flowers is proved by 
the extent to which it is 
‘ grown by florists—whole 
\Y houses, in almost all the 

. large cities, being devoted 
to its culture—and by 
the high price which it 
brings. It has the merit of being very beauti- 
ful and lasting well after cutting, two strong 
points always in favor of any flower grown 
for the trade. It is difficult to imagine any 
thing more beautiful—with the exception, of 
course, of the rose, which is, always has been 
and always will be, the popular flower—than 
a bowl of white and pink Bouvardias. 

I have spoken of favorable conditions. The 
Bouvardia is not a plant to grow well any- 
where, like the geranium. It requires more 
moisture in the atmosphere, and mere 
warmth, and insists on a comparatively even 
temperature. A sudden fall at night will 








THE BOUVARDIA. 


spoil one’s chances of obtaining flowers for 
months, I have found. It does well in a tem- 
perature from sixty-five to seventy degrees, 
but wants the air nearly as warm at night as 
during the day. as this condition cannot be 
secured in ordinary rooms where wood fires 
are used. In rooms heated by coal or hot 
water, the temperature is pretty even, and 
this plant can be grown if care is taken to 
keep the aphis, red spider and mealy bug down. 

For the former, fumigate with tobaeco 
weekly, or syringe with an infusion of sulpho- 
tobacco soap. For the red spider, shower the 
plants all over daily; for the mealy bug, ap- 
ply kerosene emulsion. 

To secure good plants for winter flowering, 
one must begin in spring or summer. Take 
old plants and divide the roots, cutting off all 
the oldcop. Plant out, in a rich soil in the 
open ground, and keep the beds clean and 
mellow. Soon several sprouts will be put up 
from the old roots. Pinch these back from 
time to time to make the plants compact and 
bushy. The more branches you get, the more 
flowers you will have. This culture is much 
better during summer and early fail than pot 
culture is, for, if kept in pots the plants seldom 
form strong roots and make a weak and 
straggling growth. Grown out-of-doors they 
are vigorous and make fine plants for winter 
use. Lift in before frost comes; water well. 
when potted, and set in shade for a few days 
before taking into the house. When they begin 
to make new growth, give plentyof sunshine, 
and when buds appear apply liquid manure 
once ortwice a week. As soon as a cluster of 
flowers fades, cut it off and this will induce 
branches to start along the stalk on which 
other flowers will be produced. By giving 
proper care this plant can be kept in flower 
all the winter. It likes a somewhat heavy 
soil, one of loam and leaf-mold, without sand, 
suits it better than a lighter one. Drain the 
pots well and water freely when growing and 
coming into bleom. 
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EDITED AND CONDUCTED BY EBEN £, REXFORD, 


THE FREE-BLOOMING GLOXINIA. 


HAVE frequently spoken of the Gloxinia 

as one of our best summer-blooming plants, 

and another season's cultivation of it con- 

vinces me that itis, in many ways, the best, 
with the exception, possibly, of the tuberous 
begonia, which is of easier cultivation, but 
greatly inferior in beauty, Several persons have 
written me, requesting another article on this 
plant, with information as to care required in 
winter. With these requests I cheerfully 
comply, as Tam always glad to say anything 
of a plant having the meritorious qualities 
belonging to the Gloxinia, 

Many buy seedandstarttheirown plants. I 
do not advise this, unless one hus patience to 
wait a year for results, andis willing toexpend 
a good deal of labor on the young plants, 
which must be well-cared forin order to se- 
cure success, Unless one has the “ knack” of 
vrowing plants from seed—and “ knack” is 
but another name for the skill, which comes 
of intelligent observation and careful work 
failure will be pretty sure to result, as the 
seed of the Gloxinia is as fine as dust almost, 
and will not germinate unless given very 
particular care. | woald advise purchasing 
bulbs, which will bloom the first season, and 
which can be bought quite cheaply, by the 
dozen. 

The best soil for the Gloxinia is made up of 
turfy matter, loam and sand, in equal parts, 
Leaf mold can be substituted for turfy matter, 
if convenient. Order the bulbs in March, and 
as soon as received, plant singly, ino stail 
pots. Threeinch pots are large enough for the 
first month’s growth. Press the bulb—or 
perhaps tuber is more properly the term to 
use—beneath the soil, and water well. Then 
putin awarm place, and let the plants put 
forth roots. Young leaves will generally be 
produced by the end of the second week. The 
foliage is thick, velvety in texture, and very 
easily broken, therefore extreme care must be 
observed when shifting the plants to larger 
pots, or they will be injured. At the end of 
the first month, shift to four-inch pots with- 
out disturbing the roots, and in about six 
weeks from that time shift to six-inch pots, in 
which the plants can be allowed to remain 
during the balance of the season. 

Flower-buds will appear by July, if not 
earlier. When they are seen, apply liquid 
manure once a week. A’ strong plant will 
produce, perhaps, eighteen or twenty flowers 
during the season, often having four or five on 
itat atime. These flowers are tubular, about 
three inches in depth and an inch and a half 
across, With a flaring edge. In some, the 
throat of the flower is white, while the edges 
are crimson, purple, rose or lilac, witha tex- 
ture like richest velvet. 

The flowers last longer if the plants are 
keptin partial shade. Do not shower the leaves, 
Plants continue to bloom until September 
or October. Then they gradually ripen off. 
Atthis stage, the supply of water should be 
diminished, and after a little entirely with- 
held, Set the pots away ina warm place, if 
you have a greenhouse, leaving the bulbs or 
tubers unmolested; if you have no green- 
house or warm room in which to store the 
pots, takethe roots out of the soil after all the 
leaves have died off, and wrap them in paper, 





THE GLOXINIA. 


and store them where frost will not get to 
them; or they can be packed in saw-dust or 
chaff. If proper soil is given, sufficient water 
to keep the soil moist all through, and drain- 
age to prevent souring in case of an over-sup- 
ply of water, any one can grow them well. 
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This department is under the editorship of EBEN E. REXFORD, who will take pleasure in 
answering any question regarding flowers and floriculture which may be sent to him by the 


JOURNAL readers. 


will answer them by mail, if stamp is enclosed. 
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Mrs. M. A. M. wants to know what to do 
with bar Chinese Lily bulb after blooming; 
also, what makes her Begonias drop their 
leaves.—Throw the bulb away. As regards 


the dropping of the Begonia leaves, I can form 


no Opinion, as you say nothing about the 
treatment you have given your plants. I 
don't know what soil they are in, whether 


in large or small pots, whether you have given 


a great deal or a very little water, in fact, all 
I do know is that you have some Begonias, 
and they drop their leaves, and you send 
me some leaves to diagnose their case from. 


This is too much like telling what ails a person 
from a lock of hair. I haven't the“ 
I told you anything I should have to “ 
at it, and guesswork isn’t satisfactory 
cases. 


guess" 


in all 


to ask if the “ Cas 
advertised by a leading 

In reply I have to say 
nothing about it 


subscribers write 
tilleja’’ extensively 
lirm, is worth trying 
that I know 


Several 


R.J. A. wants to 


know how to propacate 
Amaryllis. -Wait till an offset appears. Then 
remove it toa pot by itself, and you will be 


sure to have a plant like the old one in time 
I cannot tell you how to force your Hoya into 
bloom. I think vou had better write to A. 
Blanc, Philadelphia, in regard to your Cactus, 
I. K. asks for information regarding the 
use of Hellebore.—Dust it all over the bushes 
while they are moist with dew, taking care to 
have it reach the underside of the leaves 
Miss Rasks about the * Aspidistra” and says 
she does not find it in her Most 
dealers keep it. It is anexcellent foliage plant 


cutalogue 


for a shady place; nothing better. See answer 
to Mrs. W. E. J., regarding the Cyclamen 

B.C. R. writes that her plants droop, and 
examination shows worms in the soil. -Apply 
lime-water. 

‘Elizabeth’ asks if English Daisies and 
Pansies will do well in the house. No; be 
cause both delight in a moist, cool air, and 
the atmosphere of most dwelling houses is 
very dry and warm. 

Monthly roses are mostly Teas. and you will 
find them described under the head of ever- 


they will bloom 
the name of 
a Geranium from 
kinds huve Jeaves 
other specimen is 


bloomers. With proper care, 
all through the season, 
monthly. I cannot name 
a leaf, because nearly all 
very much alike. The 
Begonia Weltonicnsis. 

I] presume that the trouble with your Prim- 


hence 


rose came from your being too good to it. 
You say that it was growing finely when you 
applied the fertilizer. In plant culture it is 
always a good plan to ‘let well enough 


alone.” 


If a plant is making fine 
don't 


pre IFTESS, 


give it any fertilizer, for it doesn’t need 
any. Wait till it shows some sign of requir- 


ing more nutriment. A rich soil will develop 
a plant quite as rapidly as is consistent with 


health, and adding to the richness of it will 


bring about a forced and unhealthy growth. 
I do not think the root of your old Primrose 
will be worth experimenting with, as this 
plant seldom recovers when diseased 

Mrs. L. C. C. asks if the Fuchsioides Begonia 
isa good grower.—-It is, quite as much so as 
ordinary varieties, if given a good seil, though 
it does not grow to the size of some other 
kinds. The roses bloom when very small. It 


is not uncommon to see a good-sized flower on 
a plant of not six inches high. 


As to the question about the relative merits 
of tin cans and porus pots, ] would say that 


! prefer the pots, because they admit some air 
through their sides, and the roots of plants 


require air to a certain extent. Jn very dry, 
warm rooms, a can may be better than a pot, 
because it does not allow moisture to pass oft 
through it; therefore, the plant growing in it 
will not be as likely to suffer from Jack of 
water, as it might if growing in a pot. When 
cans are used, the bottom should always be 
punched full of holes to allow the surplus 
water to drain off. A can without holes in 
it will retain enough water to induce decay of 
the roots and sour the soil. 


A very showy hedge can be made by plant- 


ing sunflowers a foot and a half apart, and 
training morning-glories up between them. 
The combination of yellow, blue, pink, and 


white from the two plants will be found quite 
striking. 


gift.” If 


shadow of our boy. 


Mr. REXFORD asks that, as far as possible, correspondents will allow him to 
answer their questions through his JOURNAL Department. 


Where specially desired, however, he 
Address all letters direct to 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 


A correspondent writes about Water-Lily cul- 
ture :—‘* We had two tubs, one was built in the 
centre of a rockery with ferns around, just 
over the edge. The other tub was sunk up to 
the topin the earth. They did well, grew and 
bloomed. In the late fall we dipped the water 
ol’, put several inches of rich earth from the 
barnyard over the roots and covered the tubs 
with boards. In very severe weather we 
added an old piece of carpet under the boards. 


When the weather was warm in the spring, 
we removed the covering and filled the tubs 
with water, and had no further trouble.—H.”’ 

C. M. C. writes in reply to an inquiry ina 
former number regarding the snail:—‘‘I live 
ina country where the snail is a pest, and 
have had experience with it. I find that by 


digging atrench around a plant, six or eight 
inches from the stalk, and filling it with salt 
you can prevent it from troubling the plant, 
und save the disagreeable task of killing the 
duisance.”’ 
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RuBIfOAmM, 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most dei ightful, refreshing, agrecable, and beneficiat 
dentifrice ever placed be fore the public. 


Absoluteiy Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUGSTITUTES. 
Pre PARED ano GUARANTEED ev E.W. Hovr& Co., Lower, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOVT’'S CORMAN COLOCNE. 
Sampce Viat or RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS. 


cw Sore ca 
WOvT's cx SERMAN COLOGHE, 
—— 





MADAME ROWLEY’S 
TOILET MASK OR FACE GLOVE 


Is the only natural beautifier for bleaching 


and preserving the skin and removing com- 
plexional imperfections. 


It is soft and pliable, and can be easily ap- 
plied and worn without discomfort or incon- 
venience, 





Kk. D. sends the following in answer to 
same inquiry:——“I would say that arsenic 
will destroy moles. I have been greatly 
troubled with them. Take a potato and cut 
it into small pieces. Dip them in arsenic. | 
Make a hole in the ground over the track of 
the animals, and drop in apiece of the 
potato. Cover the hole, taking care to not 
close up the track, Put the pieces of potato 
about four or five feet apart. This is a sure 
remedy.” 

[Such items as the above are always thank- 


fully received. Often questions are asked 
matters in which the Editor has no experience, 
and if correspondents will co-operate with 
himin this manner, this Department can be 
made valuable. If you have’ items of in- 
formation which you think would be of benefit 
to others, send them in, please] 


Mr Willa TLarrison, Victoria, Tl., 
writes :—“ I was truly glad the article 
‘Gardening for Children,’ in the March number 
of Tue LApies’ Home Journan. For a lony 
time I have intended telling you of what 
my three-vear-old did for me last sum 
mer. The season was dry and my work far in 
excess Of ny time and strength, but we 
couldn't give up our flowers, so I bethought 
myself to teach Paul how to care forthem 
very evening he went out with a small pail 
and cup and gave them a generous drink, and 
in the morning he picked off all) withered 
leaves and blossoms 

‘We had taken up and potted the 
for winter, and he wus nearing his 
birthday, for ‘he came in November, ‘twixt 
fading of flowers and falling of snow,’ when 
Death came and claimed my fairest flower for 
his own. And the first comfort IT felt’ was 
when | saw the very flowers he had loved and 
tended placed in the little white coffin, and 
over the picture which we treasure as the 
The flat stick with which 
he helped me fill the pots in that last work 
with the flowers, lies where it dropped from 
his dimpled brown hands. And in the spring 
his favorite plants shall grow upon his gr 


to see 


bn ry 


plants 
fourth 


ave. 


Mrs. W. FE. J. regarding the Cyclamen, I 
would say that it is a plant that can hardly 
fuil to vive satisfaction. In it there is some- 
thing delicate, always choice and pleasing, 


both in the beauty 
and in perfume, 


of its flowers and foliage 
which, though not strong, is 
very subtle and sweet. The most common 
variety is almost white, with a rosy tip; but 
new varieties with shadings of rose and violet 
are being sent out by florists 


This plant 
should have considerable leaf mold in the soil, 


and little or no manure, Place the crown of 
the peri above the soil, and remove dust, as 
it ‘umulates on the foliage, by a wet cloth. 

Those having greenhouses will find that 
many kinds of plants can be grown under the 
benches quite as well as on them, and in this 
way much space can be economized Ferns, 
tradescantia., many varieties of begonia, lyco- 
podiums and even geraniums will grow well 
there, and be found extremely useful to eut 
from, for it will save your spoiling the effect 
of cutting from your pot plants. If you have 
cuttings of any kind which you do not know 
what to do with, don’t throw them away, 
but stick them into the soil under the bench, 
and Jet them take care of themselves. In a 
little time they will root and soon become 


fine plants. 


A “Southern Girl” sends specimens of two 
plants growing in Tennesee, to which the 
natives give the names of “ Poison Ivy” and 
‘Honeysuckle.”- The “Ivy” is doubtless 
variety of Laurel. The other I do not know. 
She asks how to make them grow, having 
tried cutting and the removal of young plants, 
If the latter has failed I can not advise her, | 
I would keep on trying, however, taking pains | 
to disturb the roots as little as possible. 
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The Mask is patented, has been introduced 
10 years, and is the only genuine article of the 
kind. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians 


and scientific men as a substitute for injurious 
cosmetics, 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently 
by the Toilet Mask. It removes every kind of 
spots, impurities, roughness, ete., from the skin, 
leaving it soft, clear, brilliant and beautiful. It is 


be 





¢ »*<S OS ~ j , ( 8 Ton i ot 8 ° 

The Totlet Mask (or Face Glove) In position harmless, costs little, and save ad hundreds of dol 

to the Face. lars uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, 

rO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. lotions, ete. It prevents and removes wrinkles, 

and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Famous rf ciety ladies, actresses, belles, 
ete., use it. 


Valuable ilMustrated treatise, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free. 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 1164 Broadway, New York. 
GREAT OFFER! 


PIANOS. --#35.--ORGANS. 


No such offer 
Examine in 
Write for particulars, Address 


THE T. SWOGER & SON PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
Beaver Falls, Penn’a. 


Direct from Factory at Manufacturer's Prices. 
ever made before, Every man_his own agent. 
your own home before paying. 





From Rev. James H. Pots, D.D.. editor of Michigan Cunmrtan Apvocats, Detroit, Mich.: ‘To say we are delighted with the Piano 
does not expre the faet We are jubilant If all your instruments are as fine in appearance and as pleasing in tone as this one, your 
patron stiri ' the hund 1 Mention this paper.) 





Ml Gl Jeffuits 


Warren Hose Supporters are the best, 
A nd every pair is warranted. 

R ounded Rib on holding edges 

Renders tearing of hose impossible, 

E asily adjusted even by children, 

WN umerous styles for all ages. 











Automatic Brake 
conehes FREE 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


We retail at the lowest , Qiu er. 
TO HIRE. 
SPFCIAL FREE 


wholesale factory prices, and i ¥ 
WA Sj 
K/\Y ~ DELIVERY, 


ship goods to be paid for on 
Philadelphia, Pa 


H ow to save your money. 

Order the Warren, as it is 

S$ ure to outwear all others, 

E legant silk goods in eight colors. 


S ce what you buy is stamped Warren. 

U niless so stamped none are genuine. | 
P vor imitations will be offered you; 
P ass them by and insist 


delivery. Send stamp for 
Catalogue, Name g desire 
LU G MFG. 00., 1451 N. 





Send a Two-Cent Stamp to 4 


BUCK & RAYNER, 


(Established 1858.) 
State and Madison Streets, - Chicago, 


For a sample package of their well-known Face Pow- 
der. Made of the purest materials. A trial will con- 
vince the most fastidious that it is matchless for 
reviving, restoring and preserving beauty. Extra 
large boxes, mailed anywhere, for 50 cents. 


MRS. SARAH J. SCHACK’S — 
DRESS REFORM 


ABDOMINAL and HOSE SUPPORTER, 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapel 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 
Supporter women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation inclose two-cent stamp. Agents 
wanted. Address 

EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
261 State Street, Chic ago, iil. 


Now Process poc BISCUIT 


% is entirely different from any other. Does not 
[am cause diarrhea. Dogs eat it in preference to 

other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
@ tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 





On having the Warren with 

R ounded Rib and thus avoid 

T he wear on your hose. 

E very imitation has the fatal defect of 
Rough, sharp edges in contact with the hose, 
at popular prices, 


Sold * 


verywhere 





THE: BEST-OF 
METAL-TRIMMING 

s WARRANTED. NOT-TO R 
JALL-PARTS DOUBLE STITC 


| MADE::: FROM 








— 


Catalogue of Hose Supporters and Corset 
Substitutes mailed free to any address. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 







FLOWER FOOD 


A clean, odorlees dressing 
for he use punts, ere) 

applie ‘1 producing he m4 
thy fo 





age and gs ner. 8 
floweri ng. 


by 1. B y nae “win : Bf ities ofany other brand. Send for free book on 
a} met (My on’ The = : 
dow Gardening" by Prof. management of dogs in health and disease. 


8. T. Maynard, sent free. Retail price MWe. per Ib. 7 les sent by mail for 5 cents. 











Address: AssociaTED Fanciers, 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
30WKER FERTILIZERC | 
\ 805 TON oR NEW — | S SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 
Be glad. W » | E MION pERATE 
— alow ho naente. tat SS orem 7750 OOo Prict 5 Pile 
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sell direct to plant- | 
ersatreduced prices, | 
Send for free fruit 
catalogue and copy of GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 
Aa eee © 8 NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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| CATALOGUES 
“10 Plants mailed for $1.00. FREE 
Hints on Cacti, 0c. Catalogue 
BS free. A. BLANC & Co.,, Phila. . daccediectiteietmmagile 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


J CATALOGUE FREE. 


FA 4 Cc Y- WOR outiit tt Gold S$ E E D $ 


and Silver Beads, patterns, and 700 Selected, Hand- — 
Seeds, with full directions, sent post-paid for 2 
aise ¢. iu H, LIPPINCOTT, 324 Sixth St.,50., Minneapolis, {2° 


$192 Dore 865.10 SEWING MACHINE 


6 days trial. Free Cataiogue. SHICANO LL. 


OXFORD MFC. CO.. SHICANO. 
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It was Ben Johnson, we be- 
lieve, who, when asked Mal- 
lock’s question, “ Is life worth 
living ? replied That de- 
pends on the “ver. And Ben 
Johnson doubtless saw the 
double point to the pun. 

The liver active —quick— 
life rosy, everything bright, 
mountains of trouble melt like 
mountains of snow. 


The liver sluggish 


life dull, 


everything blue, molehills of 
mountains of 
sick 
dizziness, constipa- 


worry rise into 
anxiety, and as a result- 
headache, 
tion. 

Two ways are open. Cure 
permanently, or relieve tem- 
porarily. ‘Take a pill and suf- 
fer, or take a pill and get well. 
Shock the system by an over- 
dose, or coax it by a mild, 
pleasant way. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
are the mild means. They 
work effectively, without pain, 
and leave the system strong. 
One, little, sugar-coated _pel- 
let is enough, although a 
whole vial costs but 25 cents. 


Mild, gentle, —s and 
healing is Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy. Only 50 cents. 


AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 


FOR THE CURE 
Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting 
Diseases and Scrofulous Humors. 

Almost as palatable ascream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the 
neryous system, restores energy to mind and body, 
creates new, rich and pure blood, in fact rejuvenates 
he whole system 

FLESH, BLOOD, 
NERVE, BRAIN. 

This preperpnce is far ne rior to all other prepara 
tions of Cod-Liver Oil. 148 many imitators, but no 
equals. The results following its use are its best recom- 
mendations. Be sure as you value your health, get the 
genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. AEXR. B. WIL 
nor, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
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EME Te ETC. WITH 


Il K- ON 
TRY tT. 
WiLL ALSO CHANGE THE COLOR OF Wooos 


Witt Lacaven TIN, JAPAN IRON. 


PIK-RON for Wood, © by mail, 35e. 

PIK-RON for Glass, - GOc. 

G2 T¢ receive attention mention this paper. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 


A PAINT THAT ONE 
CAN SEE THROUGH. 





SEE MY 


SPONGE? 


DRESS 
your Snoes 
with 


WOLFF'S 
ACME 
BLACKING 


Once a Month! 


Other days wash them 
clean with 


‘SPONGE AND WATER. 


TWINS! 


Brightest and Best 
IN ALL THE LAND 


Bixby’s ‘Three Bee’’ Blacking ror Gent's Boots. 
Bixby’s ‘‘ Royal Polish’’ For Ladies’ shoes. 


No Family Complete Without These Twins. 








00 An Hour made selling ‘New Nickel-Plated | 


. Broom Holders. Sample and terms 6c. 
T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn, 








TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS 
Sully answered in this Department 

Hut please bear in mind 
are busy persons 

The right to answer or reject any question is reser 

Answers cannot be promised for 

All correspondence should be accor 


Any ques 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


Phe publisher of the Journan will be glad 
to pay 10 cents each for copies of Tur LApies 
HomE JOURNAL, in good ¢ 
ing dat 


madition, of follow 


April, IS84 
May, . 
June 
July, 
November 
January, 1885, 
March, = 
September 
March, 1886 
August, 1857, 
December, 
Jum LSS), 

and 25 cents for any copy in good condition of 
December, 1585 

Address, Publisher, 

THe Lapis’ Home Jounnat 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Miktan W. ‘The three hand screens are large 
enoughto hide an ordinary stove. Instead of mak- 
ing one, get a Japanese screen; they are not expen- 
sive and are smoother and stronger than those made 
at home 


(AKKII Cant youina gentle way, andl when you 
are quite by yourselves, suggestto your husband how 
undesirable are the habits into which he has fallen? 
And, my dear, are you not thinking adeal of your- 
sell when you speak of your desire to lead a re- 
fined life and your wish to lead a Christian life and 
yetcredit no one else with the same good intention? 

Nothing is more vulgar than the concluding thata 
mother-in-law is, of necessity, disugreeabie. Muke 
the home agreeabie Ly your own cheerfulness and 
then hoping for the vest in all, you wiil tind the 


i 


Christianity you want retiecteu from others 


OREGON-—After purty calls huve been made, the 
hostess makes the next visit, although it need not be 
within agiven time 


GERTRUDE G A pretty costume for a tifteen-year 
od girl will be one of dark-biue cloth made quite 
simply, and having for an outer wrap a reefer jacket 
of the same, lined and tuced with seariet silk 


MARGAKET—A good biack ink is most desirable 
and can be bought at any stationery store. 


SAKHAH—'The ordinary lead-pencil injures the eye- 
brows because, being hurd, the skip isirritated before 
the black line isattuined. A pencil intended specialiy 
for the eyebrows, soft, and either brown or black, 
may be got for a few pennies at any store where a 
specialty is made of toilet articles. 


A.C, E,- Costume designing may be counted more 
of anart born with one than one reguiariy studied 
Usually the bestdesigners have hadan apprenticeship 
in some fashionable modiste’s, If you wish to learn 
designing we would advise you to seek for such a 
positionas would enable you to see how the designers 
worked, and from what they caught their inspirations. 


A. K.'T.--The only way to conquer timidity is to for- 
get yourself andthink of other people. Listen intel 
ligently, and in time you will express your own 
opinions so that they ure worth listening to 


AFTERMATH You are good, kind and unselfish, 
and the belief that you do mot make friends is 
probably a morbid one. Be your own natural self, 
and try to forget that other seif you have in training 
God in denying you a litt'e child put itin your power 
to do for the sick and the ailing, whose necds no 
man meets. Muke this your life-work. Write tome 
whenever you wish to: I shall always be glad to hear 
from you. 


M. F. B.—If any strangers are visiting near you it is 
yroper for your father or mother to invite to your 
Ome Nething is so degrading as the so-called 
practice of “flirting”; it takes away from « woman 
all the sweet femininity and makes light and worth- 
less to any man whose love or esteem is worth hav- 
ing. In introducing two men friends present the 
younger to the older, and simply say, “‘Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Jones.”’ 


PALMYKA.—Cultivate your voice continuously and 
do not hesitate to use it in your own city and your 
own home. Jf it is of tine quality be sure it will be 
sought for. 


HATTIE If you were not engaged to be married to 
the young man and as you have known him for along 
time, there is noreason why you should expect the re- 
turn of your ‘etters and photographs, for where only 
friendship exists letters are supposed to be such as 
may even be seen by strangers, Ifsome petty quarrel 
has estranged you two, and you know that you are in 
the wrong, then do not hesitate to write and tell your 
friend so. Ask him to come and see you, then re- 
member how much easier itis to loose than gain a 
friend, andhow much a good, true friend is worth. 


RuTH L.—“To |ook out, not in; to look forward and 
not buckward, and to lend ahand,” is the best way to 
become contented und happy. Disappointments in 
love und friendship come to most of us, but sitting 
down and brooding over them never made them 
any easier to bear. Look out atthe rain storm and 
believe that the sun wil! follow it and you will be 
happy, and take ife just that way. Instead of 
mourning over what you have not, think of the good 
things you have, ana be sure you will then find satis- 
faction. 


Cc. A. W.—As your marriage is to bea quiet one it 
would be best toweara pretty walking suit, bonnet 
and gloves in harmony, and then you will not needa 
veil, and ali the elaborate belongings that go with a 
full dress costume. Comein the parlor onthe arm 
of your father, or if you have none, with your 
nearest male relative, and letthe gruom be waiting 
for you with the clergyman. A _ cvid luncheon. 
consisting of sa ads, ices, sandwiches, small cake 
and bridecake, lemonade and chocolate will be 
quite sufficient. Your announcement cards should 
go outin the name of your nearest relative. If you 
have neither father or mother have them worded in 
this way. Mrs. Blank begs to announce the marriage 
of her niece Ruth to Mr. John Dash, on December 
25th, 1890, 2222 Fifth avenue, New York. 


A SUBSCRIBER- If you have allowed the young 
man to be famiiiar with you in word or action the 
proper thing to do is tv tell him to stop. You can 
do itinas easy a way as possible. If he has known 

ou for a long time tell him you are getting too old to 
9e «kissed now, or else, best of all, say that your 
mother objects to it. 


JUANITA—There is no impropriety whatever in ask- 
ing a girl acquaintance to correspond with you, even 
if you have to doit by writing. It is always a com- 
pliment, and if she does not care to keep u, the 
correspondence, you at least have done nothing 
wrong and therefore need not blame yourself. 


A COUNTRY GIRKL—Suggestions as to wedding- 
gowns will be found in the fashion articles of this 
month. The wedding-ring is worn on the third finger 
of the left hand. ‘There would be no impropriety in 
visiting the family of your betrothed provided you 
have been asked by the ladies and that they will meet 
you and are counting it an; honor that you should 
come. 


READER—It certainly would be very impolite if a 
friend had given you an evening’s amusement if you 
did not thank him for it. Every courtesy deserves 
recognition, andif women would remember this a little 
more, men would be much more considerate of their 
feelings, 


Write your questions plainly and briefly. 


ir reader i heipor wterest to women 


Don't use unnecessary words 


ved by the Editor 
any spectal issue The 
npanved by Juul name 


y will he given as 


quickly after receipt as possible 
tnd addre 


not for publication, but for reference 


LDOKA I'ry rinsing your mouth twice a day 

art water into which has been thrown afew drops 
of myrrh his will tend to harden your gums and 
make your mouth feel fresh and sweet Alwuys use 
tepid in preference to cold water; extremely cold 
water breaks the enamel! of the teeth and it is always 
a Shock to them A very simple and good tooth 
powder is made of powdered chalk with myrrhtbhr 
it You can buy « small quantity 
store and mix it to suit yourself 

Even if you are only sixteen it would be allowable 
for you lo accept the escort of agentieman when you 
are aione; thank him for his courtesy, but do not 
imagine, as do many girls, that politeness onthe part 
of aman means anything more than that he is well 
bred and considerate with you. Ease in manner and 
facility of speech tan only be gotten by absolute self- 
forgetfulness and consideration for other peo ple 


with 


ough 
uf each at a drug 


M.T.—The “Angelus” is rung at sundown in al! 
Catholic countries, and as tue bell peals out, a special 
prayer is said. The laborer stops his work to bow his 
head as he realizes that the sun has gone away for the 
day and that with the darkness he must specially ask 
for the care of God. That is what is shown in Millet’s 
fumous picture 


ALICE AND OTHEKS-—-I do not think it right for 
school girls to give or receive presents from young 
men, nor should the same giris uddress them by their 
Christian names. Familia:ity commenced at such a 
time will breed a contempt that the girl of twenty will 
despise and be made uncomfortable by, and yet unless 
sheis careful she will gain just this result by her lack 
of thought just now 


NANNIE--It is a very delicate matter to interfere 
between a young man and @ young woman who are in 
love with each other, and it may be doubted it a party 
of young girls are awure of any wickedness that this 
young man may have committed. If you feel so 
deeply about it the proper person for you to go to is 
the young girl’s mother; tell her, but remember that 
Keneralizing about wickedness is much easier than 
proving facts. Itis not in good taste tu sit ina ham- 
mock witha young man. 


B. B. WIL LoRkesT—If you wish to do such work as is 
done by the “Associated Artists’? of New York the 
best plan for you will be to go to New York and tind 
out what arrangements they make in regard to taking 
pupils. Writing about that sort of thing is usually 
very unsatisfactory 


MADGE—A young woman should not receive any 
letter she is not willing her mother should read, but 
the mother who has a good daughter is willing to trust 
her and so allows her to keep private, or read aloud 
her letters us she may wish. 

Khost McC.—Any store making aspeciality of gloves 
in New York or Philadelphia can furnish you with a 
pair of chamois skin gloves ‘These are usually worn 
in the summer as undress gloves and with «a view of 
whitening the hands. They are searcely counted a 
winterg ove. A very heavy quality of kid comes that 
is considered most suitable forthe street; these it is 
most likely are what would suit you best. If you wish 
to write a letter, a personal one, to the editor of this 
column, address, Mrs. Mallon, care THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOUKNAL, 455 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


LUCILLE—A handsome street toilet would be one of 
dark hellotrope cloth made after some of the styles 
shown in this issue of the JOURNAL. Have a coat to 
match, and trim it with black astrachan. Weur a 
small, purple velvet capotte with a jet butterfly just 
in front, and have black velvet ties to it 


GENEVIEVE M.—The best way to improve yourself 
is to gO among people whose manners, as well as their 
morals, are good. Imitaute them in both; read good 
books and so gain a good command of language. Keep 
yourself posted as to what is going on in the word 
and you will be able to discuss sensibly questions 
that are of general interest instead of having to resort 
to platitudes or gossip. 


BEULAH L.—I cannot commend anything that will 
change the color of the hair. The complexion, brows 
and lashes are all in harmony with its natural shade, 
and once the bair is changed in hue it announces it 
quite as wellas if a placard were put onthe knot it- 
self. If your hair has simply been sunburned during 
the summer, frequent shampooing and regular brush- 
ing will bring it buck to its norma: hue. 


_M. P.—“ The Millinery Trade Review,” published in 
New York city, is probably the magazine that you 


desire, asit appeals directly to women who ure in that 
business, 


DEADWOoD—Almond meal is very whitening and 
will tend to soften your hands. Put alittle of it in 
the palm of one hand, moisten it and then use it ex- 
uctly as you would soap. 


A CONSTANT READER—The round, hard bolster 
known asthe French one, is usually stuffed with curled 
hair; the ends are drawn together and a rosette of the 
sume material conceals the stitching. The cover 
matches the drapery and coverlid. Oftenest itis of 
cretonne. 


A DEVOTED READER—Apply to a patent lawyer for 
information as to how you are to dispose of the right 
of your invention. 


S. R.—An old-rose cashmere would not be suitable 
forchurch wear. Instead, get one of the pretty guolden- 
brown shades. 


Miss Kitty O. B.—No cards” in the announce- 
ment of a wedding simply means that no invitations 
to witness the ¢ eremony were sentout. In signing a 
business letter **Miss,” or ‘ Mrs.” should prefix the 
name, in parenthesis. 


Mrs. J. M. K.—I have never heard of the hymn you 
mention. ‘The line quoted “It was Weiepe red one 
morning in Heaven,” isthe first of a little poem by 
Bryon, a connundrum about the lette: rif. 


M. F. M.—Washing and bleaching in the sun will 
remove coffeestains from linen. 

It is certainly very improper for a lady to aska 
man friend to accompany her toa concert unless she 
has thetickets. 


META T.—A gentieman never takes a lady’s arm. 
In accepting his arm no, remark is necessary. It is 
considered not ‘country fied "us yousay, but an evi- 
de nce of very bad manners, if the lady’ sarm is taken. 

Anew acquaintance, aman, should ask permission 
to call,and an invitationis quite unnecessary until 
he does this. 


LEARNER.—In walking or driving, agentleman is on 
the right sideof the lady. 

Cake, unless it is some frothy kind, should be eaten 
from the fingers. 

In making the introduction say *‘ Mrs. Smith, allow 
me to ee my husband Mr. Jones.” 


8. M. 6.—If the material is deeply marked by the 
braid Sam AB, having it steamed will be the only 
way to remove the tracings. 


S. M. W.-—Peroxide of hydrogen, when used to 
bleach the hair, is only weakened by ammonia; to 
know the quantity you musttryitona piece of hair 
until the shade you desire is reached. 


A. P. W.—The Woman’s Exchange in New York is 
at Fifth avenue and 33d _ street 

Wooden spoons for kitchen use may be gotten at 
any ae that makes aspecialty of house-furnishing 
goods. 


R. S.—In traveling the complexion is kept in good 
order if some simple cooling cream is put on the face 
every night. Washing the face in very hot and then 
in cold water acts like a vapor bath on it, and tends to 
make theskin whiter and firmer. 


SUBSCRIBER—A suitable menu for a wedding break- 
fast would consist of salad, chicken, tongue and ham- 
sandwiches, ice-cream, small cakes, bridecake and 
coffee, chocolate, and lemonade. 

In making » formal call the husband’s card 1s left 
with his wife’s. A separate card smaller thanthat 
used by a lady, 1s preferred toone having the names 
of both onit, 
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Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
5 ree do not I will not be responsi- 
} ble tor the consequences.” ** But, 
) doctor, I can afford 

time nor the money.” 
that is impossible, try 


COTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
} COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tied, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
pophosphites which it contains. 
You will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see you get the 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION,” 


neither the 
* Well, if 


ll 
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"s}ueSy 0} Sulso] Jesog!y 


“What! Corns and Suntons all gone ?” 
‘Yes, lam nae 1y to say, through the merits of HAN 
SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not kee 2 it, do not let him con 

vince you that some imitation fs just as good ; send by 

mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is w 4g Y- to cure, or money re funded 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 

BROWN’S prion 
FRENCH | 

is] DRESSING) 


twarded highest honors at 





and 


Shoes. 


Phila., 1476, Frankfort, 1881 
Berlin, 1877|Ameterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878) New Orleans, "84-5 
Melbourne, 1880) Paris, 1889 
and wherever exhibited. 


Paris Medal on € very hottle. 








Beware of Imitations. 


Ready for use, in 
Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. nvented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
S., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 


etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


1 Send for tint cards. 


Vitros Bath Enamel” 


resists boiling water. 
60c. and $1.00. POSTACE, 10». EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


WALL tites: ‘sive 
AT FACTORY DA DER 


PRICES. 
_ to be. per roll. 


Best quality, withent gold, - 

Gold paper, - - ** 10¢. 

Finest Embossed paper, - ibe, *B80c 
Samples sent to any part of the U.S. on receipt of 

10c. postage. COMO PAPER CO., 282 Kinzie St., Chieago, Ill. 


BARRY'S <*icve 
eas 


FOR THE 


ite (HAIR & SKIN 
nm 


An elegant dressing 2 
quisitely perfumed, 
moves all impurities trom 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and 

Ze causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
tions. diseases of the skin, quae & and muscles, and 
quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 oa 


BARCLAY & GO., 44 Stone Street, New York. 
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A WORD TO THE GENERAL WOMAN. 
JOU see I am one of you—I have to fix over 
gowns, to freshen bonnets and to make 
umbrellas (by putting a new case on them) 
look as good as new. So it is that with every 
new way in which to makea darn, with every 
new way to freshen out acolor, I am inte- 
rested. I want you to tell me what you know 
about home economies, about the way the 
tumbled lace is freshened, the black silk de- 
prived of its shine, and the black satin of its 
creases. 

You see, afterall, we are sisters—sisters of an 
order that demands not only that we shall 
do our best but look our best. Do you re- 
member how the little child, looking wist- 
fully at the picture of an angel, said: ‘Oh, 
mamma, when you are an angel I hope they 
will dress you beautifully!” Now, dear 
women, we can make,ourselves look lovely on 
earth—lovely to our sons and husbands, and 
lovely to our daughters in teaching them the 
lesson that isof value—the lesson that makes 
you look lovable as well as to be, what the 
general woman is, well worth loving. 

You are the general woman and, therefore, 
my dearest friend; because she is the one 
whom we continually meet and whose faults 
are those of omission rather than of com- 
mission. She oftenest commits two crimes, 
both against good taste. One might be called 
the wrapper, the other the curl-paper habit. 
I think I have my opinion of the first, but of 
the last I cannot say enough. Any woman 
who walks around all day with her hair in 
curl papers is a blot upon this beautiful earth, 
and co given husband and children, brothers 
and sisters, cause for disliking her. She wants 
to have a halo around her head, but not a halo 
formed of white or pink or yellow paper. 
She had better go crimpless and bangless, and 
look smooth and neat and tidy, than to appear 
glorified only in the evening. 

The loveliest of all flowers that bloom, the 
one that hides itself quietly and demurely 
from the face of the man, and yet which has 
given itself in its beauty to the artist who gets 
up to search for it, is the morning-glory, and 
that is what every one of you women ought 
to be—the glory of the morning. Your dain- 
tiest gowns, your sweetest smiles, and your 
most affectionate greeting should belong to 
this—and can you imagine affection and curl 
papers in combination ? 
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MOTHER’S BABY GUARD (patentep). 


4 ft. square; folds up when not in use; easily set up anywhere. 

Relieves the Mother from cars, TRoveLe, and anxiety. Baby 
has 16 square feetto play and move in, can cling tothe rail when 
on its feet, and settle back on floor when tired, so is helped in 
learning to walk NatTuRALLY. Recommended by physicians as being 
of great benefit to the Baby in aiding its reRFECT PHYSICAL DEVELOP- 
went. With Baby out of miscnier or paNceR, the Mother can at 
tend to other duties, knowing that Baby is having ahappy time 
and perectiy sare—for it (An' tort away. ‘ Everybody, includ- 
ing Baby, delighted.” ‘Worth its cost every month until the 
child is two years old.””  ‘‘ Better than a nurse girl.” * Would 
not do without it, although we have a nurse.” Any Banker or 
Merchant can ascertain our reliability. Send for Circular. 

Shipped, securely packed, on receipt of $5.00. 

GUARD MANF’G CO. 


McVicker’s Theatre Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FACIALBLEMISHES 


‘the largest Establishment in 
the World for the treatment of 
Hair and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 
Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Birth- 
marks, Moth, Freckles, Wrin- 
kles, Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily 
Skin, Acne, Pim; les, Black- 
pheads, Barber's Itch, Scars, Pit- 
# tings, Powder Marks, Bleach- 
B7 ing, Facial Development. Hol- 
fog low or Sunken Cheeks, etc. 
7’ Consultation free at office orby let- 
ter. 12% page book on all skin and 
8calp affections and their treatment 
Bentsealed to any address on receipt of 

10cts. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP for the 
Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, &O cents. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HUW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
. Beautify the Complexion. A book of 
i interest to every lady. Mailed (sealed 
and postpaid) for 10 cts. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics. 
MADAME LAUTIER, Cosmetic Artiste, 
124 West 23d St., New York City. 
FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AND 
BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. Isnota Cosmetic. 
At druggists or by mail, &@ cents. (Mention this Paper ) 
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Inves‘e.t to yield a pres- 


ent income of from 6 per 
| D LE cent to 8 per cent with 


one half the profits. 








end for circulars to 


Wma. H. PARMENTER, 

General Agent of the MONEY 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 

50 State Street, Boston, 

Mass. 











1000 Live Agents Wanted at once. 

Our Agents’ Outfit is a beautiful 
SATIN-LINED CASKET OF SILVERWARE 
Ox WaALLING¥ORD SILVER Co., Wallingford. Cu 


BEAUTY. 


} Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
)Superfluous Hair permanently re 

moved. Flesh increased or reduced 

Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colored and restored. Interesting 
+ Book (seaied), 4c-., with sample Cre- 
mola Powder 10c. Mine. V eiaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


$250 EVERY MONTH 
—_ee 
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Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS and WAISTS. 


HEALTH! ELEGANCE! DURABILITY! 
Little need be said regarding the merits and therapeutic qualities of these goeds. They have established for th 1 
world-wide reputation and remain unexcelled for their elegance of fit, health-giving and su rtir liti ability of 
material. If once tried they are always used. . . Ppering qualites and durability of 
Each Corset and Waist is fitted with Dr. Scott’s New Supporting Back, which is a comfort to tl t 
invalid. Patent Lock Clasps and neatly trimmed. no Sones as well as the 


HIGH HIP CORSET, 81.25. CORSET WAISTS, 81.50. DRESS FORM CORSET, 81.50. 










vas WW 
Post-paid 


on trial. 


Post-paid on trial. 


ere a , en a - Spin Coote Waist excels all other waists in fit and 
This High Hip Corset is made of fine Alexandria} material. They are made of extra fine Sateen, in Of all Dress Form Corsets . 

Cloth, in Dove and White, from 18 to 30 inches. It} White and Dove, 18 to 30 inches, and have the Dr. | It is made of exten p meg tank oy fot, + od 
is very ‘shapely and durable and has Dr. Scott’s}]Scott Patent Back and Adjustable Buttons at front | and White, 18 to 30 inches, and has detachable Shoul- 
Patent Supporting Back. and sides. der Straps and Dr. Scott's Patent Supporting Back. 











We also have Dr. Scott’s Summer Corsets, at $1.50; Nursing Corsets, at $1.50; Be ¥ : 
gold) Corset, at $2.00; and an Elegant Imported French Coutil PD. Shape } dh at 8 eae 7s ES Ges Cs oe 
lso ~. Ss pee rang Pao nema a ye for Ladies, and Corset Waists and Braces for Children. 
Jr. Scott’s Electric Belts, for Men, $3.00 and $5.00; Shoulder Braces, $4.00; Jur , : - : 
Insoles, 50 cents; Chest Protector, $3.00. . » SESS) ay Curren, OF comma; Teeth Brush, 5© conte; 
A Copy of our Book “The Doctor’s Story,” free to any address. 
Lither Corset or Waist will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price, with 15 cents added for postage. All 
remittances to be made payable to , 


Laies' Howe ovanat. CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


The Dry Goods Trade Supplied by the Kheubottom & Teall Mfg. Co., Weedsport, N. Y. 















WRINGS wRYER,WEARS LONGER and 
is the only wringer which does not have 


1) the crank attached to either roll, 4 és 
: constructed in this way te save ‘aber. 


% Does not Grease the Clothes. Solid 
RINGER , % White Kubver Holls, Warranted. Bam- 

ry — Had pie Wrincers eent at wholesale price 
It is the only purchase f ¢ —~ from factory. Hardware Dealers sell it. 


Agents wanted. 
gear Wringer made, Empire Wringee Co.. Aubura,N. ¥. 





HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated 
ObLicKLy DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 oar month, and 
e o expenses. We furnish complete stock on consignment; settlements 
em = mouthly ; $3 Sample Corset free. Send 18 cents postage for sample 

had oe and terms. 
NICHOLS & CO., 25 E. 14th 8 . 
AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST : . t, New York. 

* 


* + ; — eT 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. FRE Sample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS 





we want a reliable woman in every 
5 County to establish a Corset Parlor 





Discovered by Rowdent.—ts Courounsrme, an yoy mag eames wee commeneany Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs, AGENTS 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly = e De» Quiney, Bliacls. 

















pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with the results. Apply fora few minutes and the —BEAUTY 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other Peer ioe Te AN 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. JAY I _ > 7 >) 
NOT FAIL, If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy AND TS PRESERVATION. 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the A valuable book for either sex. Sent on receipt ot 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest four cents in stamps. POMPADOUR TOILET Co., 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY 518. 32 Warren Street, New York. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. a a ad 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene B Worth 50 cents and made of imitation 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby POCKET 00 seal; also, Klegant Shoe Catalogue. 


rendering its futare growth an utter impossibility, and 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water r ad . on 

tothe skin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene “ ne ee eint A, M En pos ean 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely FREE, SHOE STORE Ct le , m srs 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your . die “9 1icago, 

full address written plainly. Q77*Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps rece ived the 


eo igeht ana waene wanorscrunina eo, omcinari 0.0 3-5. | PARES & UTTING Tall Method 
| ERALA 





ENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. Waist, Skirt and Sleeve Sys- 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. tem; simplest ever made. May 


: 0. , one _ TT On be a practical dress cutter in 30 minutes. Half-price to 
AILUBE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJURY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. introduceit. B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Til. 











- . PORTRAIT AND FRAME FREE. 
x2 = Send photo or tintype and we will make for you 

a beautiful Lire-S1zZE crayon portrait ELEGANT- 
co LY FRAMED, free, if you wil 











1 try to secure us 
some customers among your friends. WiIL re- 


turn photo. Address Park City Art Co., Ow- 
FO y-% le | dD ‘ing’s Burlding, Chicago. AGENTS WANTED. 
S A TAILOR SYSTEM FREE 
%, Awy ONE WHO CAN READ, CAN LEARN T | PERFECT 
“if T OR SEND TO 319 v 






FITTING AR \ NTS AN H f i ft 
h FREE SAMPLE FROM ANY ORUGGIS WUE A hie NG GARMENTS IN AN WS EVERY 


FITS ANY FOR ENL 





PIMPLES, ‘ist vows, ee 


C 

“MEDICATED CREAM” is the onry KNOWN, Carls, Crimps and Frizzes; does not burn or soll the hands or hair. 
harmless, pleasant and absolutely SURE and infal Price 15 cents. Agents wanted. Facts Mre. Co.. New Haven, Conn 
lible cure, It positively and effectively removes aL., ae 
clean, completely and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, = * Ge a ~ BELP-INKING Pex& Pawort 
leaving the skin clear and umblemished always. For CALS FLEE wih each order, US ORUD WOUKS, WEST MAVEN, CONDE 
those Who have No blotches on the face it beautifies ene wie de : = - . ———— eS ae 
the complexion as nothing else in the world can, ren- PACKAGE of BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS SELF-TAUGHT without notes 
dering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and te apheo. 4 with Howe's Charts. 50c, per set (24) 
clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. It is a age. ATNA PRINTING 0O., NORTHPORD, CONN, A.O.Howe,70 State St., Chicago. Cir. free 
true remedy to cure and NoT a paint or powder to —_— . — —— 
cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain weneyes 
for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50cts., by GEORGE N. 
STODDARD, Drugyist, 1226 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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TETIMONIALS.C “1 EXCELSIOR 













-A- ¢i (WRIGHT'S MYRRH TOOTH SOAP. 


tives Pearly Teeth, Ruby Gums, Pure 








free. Wright & Co., Chemists, Detroit, 
Mich. Also in liquid or powder form. 





1M ¥ Breath. 25c. Send for book ‘Care of Teeth’ 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. | PATRIOTISM % the, Book for Agents 


) 
PATRIOTIC PU BLISHING Ov, 








paint ane - aemeneanens emanated 108 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Household Blessing, and CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, _— ay emanates 5 -<2 mane 

A Seno Bless 5) m causes, prevention, and cure, Some ex- ANTE at once. A man or woman to 

Women Bless It. , perience of an actual sufferer, Liver werk for us in every vicinity. 


4, complaint atwin disorder, Habitual con- Liberal Pay. Special inducement next few 
Stipation a resultot dyspepsia, Dyspepsia months, All time not necessary. Give ref 
often mistaken for consumption, Good erences. R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


pl iving asa means for the cure of dyspep- + a vs t CO., Balti 
EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455< 


sia. What food may be taken. What 
Containg three alphabets of rubber type 


» food must be avoided. Mailed free, 
JOHN H; McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink pa 
and tweezers; put up in neat box, with full 


i4 years City Treasurer and Tax Collectot 
instructions for use. Club of efght, $1.00. 
Eagle Supply Co,.New Haven,Conn. 


‘Bona Dea. 


An especially prepared 

| Harmless Vegetable Tonic. 

Druggists, or by mail, 50c. & 61. 
Take no other, Treatise Free. 

408. 8S. HALL, JERSEY CITY, N. 2. 














A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 

ing articlesin the world. l sample Free, 

Address N. A. MARSH, Detroit, Mich. 
| MOND 





I havea pontive remedy for 
this disease, by its use the worst 
kind and mnost unyielding cases a 


of all forms have been cured. = , ndes 
ria bake Wakente bs Ga LAD TO REPRESENT NEW BUSINESS. Salaryand ex- 


a ing ONE PACKAGEFREE to penses or commission paid. Exclusiveterrit’ry 

. P ; eee sufferer who will tend & liberal arrangements. Write fully-giveexpe- 

Freckles, Blemishes, ¥ ellowness, ete. Copy- at ence on & postal card, name and rience,salary,territory wanted.The 8. R. Co, Box 587,Chicago 

SOA Unaffected by perspiration. Told in cir- vighted. awidress. (Mention this paper.) ——— 


cular sent with Soap . . “JE EL RUG MACHINE’ 
STR ae The Toilet Requisites MAS WALTER L, DAY, 23 West 12th St., N.Y. City. FREE Co ee ans Se nt .on  COnSY TH 
make beautiful the FageG MFU. CO., 204 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
: “ Popes E0rFPA are quaran. } ’ . cag pe 
ere DSOUND DISCS Gi | 


E. PINAULT, 53 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass a larger per cent, of cases than all 


¥ similar devices combined. The same to 
the Ears as qlasses are to the eyer, Fost. 
Outfits for stamping names on key rings, meta) HE A Ay tively invisible. Worn mouths with- 


removal. 4.A.WALES, Bridgeport Coan. wanted. Liberal Salary paid. At 
checks. ke. Other novelties. Catalogue free a cs toe “ home ortotravel. Team furnished free. 


G.W.JOPSON, Box 6%, Meriden,ct, a Cc. Ss Pp. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
DR. TAFT'S ASTHMALENE FOR A 2 = TAMP ane pi Aa 


Unique ANTI-WRINKLE removes 





























LAD “Agents Wanted, New Rubber Undergar- 





ment. Rapid seller; good pay. Address 
Mrs. B. N. Lirr_e Mea. Co., Chicago, Til. 








With nameon lic. Agents sell l to 
le 3 gross a day. $8 to $4 profit 














ASTHMA CURED: FREE we wnceenornce NoPaint  NoPoison! WRINKLES: cer petitieiy run mem aia 
address, we will mail tria é ana EnOR Enema - . _ & - , mt) 
E TO ANY ADDRESS, A Particulars, sealed, 2 cents. MARY E. MURRAY, 1058 
THE DR. TAFT BROS. CO., ROCHESTER, mv. | ATRIAL BOXOF.. A-CORN SALVE Washington Boulevard, Chicago, D1. Agents wanted. 


vous Diseases. 
Ip each town, to address envelopes, mail circulars, manage corres- pee and send address to REV. 


Mrs. Allen’s Parisian Face Bieach. KOENIG, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Golden Hair Wash, Mamma Dura, for — Pisce ie 108 
oping the bust. Rusma, for removing superfiu- ? 

ous Ee. Bang dressing. All goods wholesale A Y to agente to tntrosace ine 
and retail. oe cts. lg yh) ot chine. For full particu 
~ Full line of fine hair s. Mrs. R. W. Allen, eh > 
a pte Wood. Av. Detroit Mich. Sold by druggists. lars, aeatess BUCKEYE CHURN CO., Carey, Ohio 


mdence. Good wages. Terms and book of instructions in our 
EW ART, l0c. (silve:.) SYLVAN TOILET CO.,Port Huron, Mich 


: nnuE The latest out. Words 
Little AMNIE ROONE and Music complete; 
regular mun.c size, illustrated frontispiece, only 10 cts. 
W. THOMSON, 69 Dearborn Street, CilCAGO, ILLINOIS. 


SW |& REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. J 
WANTED! A LADY GIANT CH EMICAL CO., PHILA., Pa. rREE A Valuable Bek this 









is the net price for this sin- 
gle insertion of this adver- 
tisement in THe Lapties’ 
Home JouRNAL. But its 
500,000 circulation will reach 
the eyes of several million 
readers, will be read by hun- 
dreds of thousands, and will 
put 
with thousands, thus costing 
us less per actual reader 
than a small card in the ordi- 
nary local paper, and $3,300 
less than the postage alone 
on a half million circulars at 
one cent apiece. 

Such advertising would be 
ruinous to a small business 
or to the makers of inferior 
goods. It is cheap adver- 
tising to us, for we are large 
manufacturers of the very 
best grade of Pianos, and 
must do our business in a 
large way. 

Besides 


us in correspondence 


the expense of 
this advertisement we send 
free to any applicant who 
mentions this paper, Cata- 
logue and important infor- 
mation, telling our story 
more clearly and fully than 
our space here permits. 


K 


- Our Latest Styles can be seen at 
J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Phila. 
F. H. CHANDLER'S, 172 Montague St., Brooklyn. 
G. W. HERBERT’s, 18 East 17th St.. New York. 
PHILIP WERLELN'S 135 Canal St., New Orleans 


SANDERS & STAYMAN'S, Baltimore, Ww ashington 
and Richmond. 


W.J. Dyer & Bro.’s, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


For Pacific Coast, KoHLER & CHASE, San Fran- 
cisco, California, 


WE OFFER 
































OUR WAREROOMS, SHOWN ABOVE, 


are the handsomest and largest in the United States. The building is one of the city’s 
beautiful landmarks; it faces ‘‘ Boston Common,’’ the very centre of the ‘‘ Hub of the 
Universe,’’ from which all travelers take bearings, and is but a stone’s throw from the 
Public Library. Fix this in mind, and when visiting Boston, call on us, if only to rest, 
and be assured that you will be welcome. 


* K OK 


IN MASONIC TEMPLE 





for payment. 


We make it as easy to deal with us 1000 miles away as in Boston. 


SOFT STOP 


which is not a soft pedal, but 
a new patent device in addi 
tion to the pedals, and used 
exclusively in 
renders the 


Pianos, 
inaudible 
to occupants of adjoining 


our 
tone 


ham 
wear while the 
Piano is used for practising. 
This, together Five 
Other Patented Inventions 
of real merit, used only in 
Ivers & Pond Pianos, will be 
found fully described in our 
Catalogue. (Free.) 

A postal-card request will 
obtain our Catalogue and 
much valuable information 
on the Piano question. 


* 


OUR CATALOGUE shows pic- 
tures of all we 
make, Grand, Upright and Square. 
It fully explains 


rooms, and saves the 


mers from 


with 


the instruments 


our claims for 


superiority and our various patents, 
and contains many fac-simile letters 
from prominent schools and people 


who have used our Pianos. (Mailed 


free. ) 
*K 


The Third National Bank, 
Capital, $1,000,000. 
Moses WILLIAMS, President. 
FRANCIS B. SEARS, Vice-President. 
FREDERICK S, Davis, Cashier. 


Boston, March 4, 1890. 
Having done a large and constantly increasing 
business for many years, with the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company, [am warranted, from evidence 
of their able business nanagement, in expressing 
the opinion that they are decidedly progressive, 
and at the same time conservative, and are a 
financially strong and solid house. Further than 
this, from my personal acquaintance with them, 
I believe them to be highly honorable men, with 
the disposition as well as the ability to carry out 
to the full all agreements they may make. 
FRED’K 8S. DAVIS. 


to send Pianos anywhere in the United States on approval, to be returned, 
railway freights both ways at our expense, if unsatisfactory upon trial in 
the house. Old instruments taken in exchange. Reasonable time allowed 


Write for 


100-page Catalogue and valuable information, free to all mentioning this paper. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 


Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont Street, cor. Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





